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SHALL  WE  WAIT  AND  SEE  FURTHEE? 

Thebe  is  probably  no  people  in  Europe  more  easily  deluded  than 
the  British,  nor  any  that  contents  itself  more  readily  with  flimsy 
pleas  for  the  blunders  of  its  chosen  leaders.  The  Briton  is  the 
embodiment  of  loyalty  and  is  singularly  immune  from  distrust. 
His  attitude  towards  the  Ministers  who  are  responsible  for  the 
mismanagement  of  the  war  has  brought  these  dangerous  quali¬ 
ties  into  sharp  relief.  Despite  the  almost  unbroken  series  of 
opportunities  missed  and  miscalculations  translated  into  appalling 
losses  which  brand-mark  the  system  and  discredit  its  authors,  the 
bulk  of  the  British  people  are  still  patient,  trustful,  and  of  good 
cheer.  For  notwithstanding  the  most  sinister  deterrents  they  still 
seem  willing  to  go  on  “playing  the  game  ”  and  follow  their  leader, 
even  though  he  prove  ^  pied  piper  hurrying  them  to  the  abyss. 
Winged  words  and  trite  aphorisms  still  their  natural  craving  for 
concrete  results,  and  the  genial  Parliamentarian  who  can  best 
compound  these  soothing  anodynes  is  enthroned  on  a  lofty 
pedestal  for  public  admiration. 

But  the  hour  has  struck  for  plain  speaking  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  gifted  with  clear  vision.  For  a  point  has  been  reached 
at  which  the  choice  must  be  speedily  made  between  the  interests 
of  flaccid  parties  and  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
mind  of  the  nation  must  be  made  to  view  the  world-contest  as 
a  whole,  to  hear  the  bitter  truth  about  the  phase  on  which  it  has 
already  entered,  to  adopt  adequate  means  to  win  this  war,  if, 
indeed,  it  be  not  already  too  late,  and  to  begin  by  confiding  the 
task  to  competent  men.  To  gauge  the  situation  aright  it  should 
be  surveyed  with  Imperial  and  international,  not  with  municipal 
or  parochial  eyesight,  and  in  lieu  of  dwelling  on  parts  it  behoves 
ns  to  view  and  deal  with  it  as  a  whole. 

According  to  the  rose-tinted  pictures  presented  to  the  public, 
we  have  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  and 
the  outlook  opened  up.  Initial  blunders  have,  we  are  told,  been 
repaired,  and  the  campaign  is  now  being  conducted  with  economy, 
measure,  humanity,  and  also  with  due  respect  for  the  vested 
interests  of  political  parties  at  home.  And  military  progress  has 
been  made  withal.  The  violent  attack  on  Verdun  has  been  vic- 
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toriously  repulsed,  terrific  losses  have  been  inflicted  on  the  enemy 
and  the  moral  effect  on  the  Teutons  and  their  allies,  as  well  as 
on  the  neutral  States,  is  profound  and  lasting.  Tor  it  is  mani- 
fest  that  the  failure  of  the  great  offensive  against  Trance’s  most 
formidable  stronghold  differs  from  all  other  failures  in  this,  that 
it  was  of  vital  moment  for  the  Central  Powers  to  break  through, 
because  their  position  is  that  of  a  besieged  city  in  straits,  whereas 
it  is  nowise  essential  for  the  Allies  to  pierce  the  enemy’s  lines 
seeing  that  they  are  the  besiegers  and  have  the  whole  world  to 
draw  from. 

Again,  these  hecatombs  of  enemy  troops  are  not  merely  unavail¬ 
ing  :  they  are  manifestly  suicidal.  Already  Germany’s  reserves 
have  melted  down  to  700,000,  while  Austria  has  none  at  all  left. 
And  neither  Turkey  nor  Bulgaria  has  been  able  to  furnish  rein¬ 
forcements  to  either  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  Germany 
who  has  had  to  come  to  the  help  of  all  her  allies,  providing 
Austria-Hungary  with  about  175,000,  Bulgaria  with  10,000,  and 
Turkey  with  15,000  men  and  officers. 

This  in  sooth  is  cheering  news.  Tor  it  brings  us  within  measur¬ 
able  distance  of  our  goal  and  silences  those  croakers  who  question 
the  Ministerial  dictum  that  time  is  on  our  side.  We  can  now 
reckon  up  approximately  how  long  it  will  take  the  Allies  to  crush 
the  Teutons,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  exorcise  the  Prussian  military 
spirit.  And,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  seeing  that 
our  forces  are  no  longer  required  to  break  through  the  enemy 
lines.  All  they  need  do  is  to  sit  tight  and  mow  down  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  somehow^  persist  in  suicidally  pushing  on  to  the 


slaughter. 


Accordingly,  we  are  bidden  to  rejoice  at  the  signal  repulse  of 
the  enemy  around  Verdun,  and  to  read  into  the  fury  of  his  onrush 
an  infallible  sign  of  the  dire  plight  to  which  he  is  reduced 

The  fallacy  of  this  inspiriting  exhortation  verges  on  criminal 
misinterpretation. 

That  the  Germans  reckoned  on  seizing  Verdun  by  a  sudden 
coup  de  main  is  now  quite  certain.  Therefore  the  superb  resist¬ 
ance  they  encountered,  the  heavy  losses  they  sustained,  and  the 
seemingly  jejune  return  which  their  sacrifices  brought  in  con¬ 
noted  a  serious  initial  check  which  had  a  sobering  effect  on  them¬ 
selves  and  damped  the  ardour  of  their  neutral  friends.  But  they 
took  the  lesson  to  heart  and  readjusted  their  plans  to  the  unex¬ 
pected  conditions.  With  the  results  the  reader  is  conversant. 
Their  losses  were  severe  and  their  conquest  extends  only  over 
a  few  miles  of  front.  Still,  their  positive  gain  is  undeniable,  and 
from  their  casualties,  however  serious,  w^e  cannot  extract  the 
wished-for  solace  until  they  have  been  contrasted  with  those  of 
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our  dauntless  Ally.  This  comparison,  although  doubtless  to  our 
advantage,  has  not  yet  been  made  public.^ 

It  is  further  worth  noting  that  the  Germans,  far  from  being 
deterred  by  the  reception  they  encountered,  have  intensified  their 
onslaughts.  And  they  may  go  on  repeating  them  for  weeks  to 
come.  Nor  is  this  necessarily  a  proof  of  weakness.  It  may 
connote  resolve  and  confidence.  Eor  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
they  would  throw  away  a  hundred  thousand  men  without  a  fair 
hope  of  adequate  returns.  The  returns  aimed  at  are  not  merely 
territorial.  It  may  also  be  their  aim  to  foil  the  Allies’  offensive  or 
force  them  to  undertake  it  prematurely.  To  me  the  attacks  on 
Verdun  bear  an  unpleasant  likeness  to  the  first  advance  against 
Warsaw,  which  also  afforded  us  abundant  food  for  self-congratu¬ 
lation.  Our  optimist  Press  jeered  at  the  Teuton’s  folly.  But 
the  Teuton  pegged  away  for  six  months  until  he  achieved  his 
end  and  captured  the  Polish  capital.  And  the  story  of  Warsaw 
may  be  repeated  at  Verdun. 

Instead  of  discussing  this  matter  more  fully  on  the  basis  of 
insufficient  data,  it  may  serve  our  purpose  better  to  glance  at  the 
view  taken  by  the  Germans  themselves.  “Already,”  they  tell 
us,  “we  have  attained  one  momentous  result  which  of  itself  alone 
would  be  well  worth  the  costly  exertion  :  we  have  broken  up  the 
Allies’  boasted  offensive  in  the  spring.  That  was  to  have  been  the 
turning-point  in  the  campaign.  Well,  it  is  we,  not  they, 
who  are  making  it  so.  Of  their  grand  offensive  we  shall 
hear  and  see  nothing  more.  It  has  vanished,  like  so  many  of 
their  ambitious  schemes,  to  the  limbo  of  might-have-beens. 
.\lready  the  spring  is  at  hand,  and  all  the  world  can  see  for  itself 
whether  this  is  an  idle  boast.” 

“But  it  is  not  only  their  embryonic  plan  of  campaign  that  we 
have  strangled.  We  have  dealt  a  stunning  blow  to  the  French 
from  which  they  are  not  likely  soon  to  recover.  France’s  defen¬ 
sive  is  shrivelled  up.  She  is  too  weak  to  hold  her  present  line, 
abridged  though  it  has  been  by  the  increased  share  taken  by  the 
British.  It  is  the  English  whose  turn  has  now  come  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  supply  men  as  well  as  money.  Their 
talk  is  still  loud.  In  words  their  pitch  is  high  and  strenuous, 
tot  in  deeds  it  is  fitful  and  low.  Well,  they  must  now  fight  the 
matter  out  with  the  French.  Are  not  these  advantages  worth 
i  securing,  even  at  a  price?  And  at  what  price?  We  have 
obtained  them  far  more  cheaply  than  the  French  or  the  British 
have  the  courage  to  avow.  Our  losses  are,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
half  the  total  alleged  by  our  enemy,  whereas  theirs  are  not 

(1)  As  there  were  hardly  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  German  troops 
:  in  action,  their  total  losses  cannot  have  exceeded  100,000. 
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less  than  our  own.  Thus  we  have  come  to  the  turning- 
point  at  which  even  the  man  of  dullest  apprehension  will  dis¬ 
cern  the  triumph  of  our  tactics  and  the  discomfiture  of  our 
enemies.  Those  who  doubt  may  wait  and  see.” 

To  many  these  boasts  will  seem  vain  as  well  as  insolent.  But 
some  of  them  are  capable  of  verification.  Spring  is  at  hand 
and  will  soon  show  up  the  Teuton  falsehood,  if  indeed  it  be 
that.  But  against  certain  other  facts  it  would  be  idle  to  argue. 
The  enemy  is  still  attacking  us  and  attacking  violently.  The 
Allies  are,  as  usual,  on  the  defensive,  amply  supplied,  one  piously 
hopes,  with  men  and  munitions.  And  the  nation  is  watching 
eagerly  and  waiting  patiently  for  the  promised  great  offensive 
in  spring.  Spring  is  recognised  as  the  best  season  for  taking 
the  offensive  in  the  West.  In  this  view,  the  Germans  apparently 
agree  with  the  Allies. 

But  the  Verdun  battle,  whatever  the  issue,  is  only  an  incident 
on  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  much  stress.  The  problem 
as  a  whole  is  what  concerns  the  Empire  and  its  Allies,  and  of 
this  none  of  our  official  leaders  would  seem  to  possess  even  a 
rudimentary  conception. 

We  are  again  in  the  optimistic  atmosphere  when  we  read 
comments  on  the  fall  of  the  German  mark,  on  Eoumania’s 
impending  entry  into  the  arena  on  our  side,  on  Bulgaria’s  con¬ 
trition  and  readiness  to  sheathe  the  sword  and  crave  forgiveness 
for  her  misdeeds,  on  Austria’s  utter  prostration,  on  Turkey’s 
fervid  desire  to  rid  herself  of  the  Teutons,  and  on  the  Kaiser’s 
shattered  nerves  and  broken  spirit.  Yet  these  supposed  fore¬ 
tokens  of  our  enemies’  collapse  uplift  the  nation’s  soul  in  con¬ 
fidence  that  all  will  speedily  be  well  with  the  Allies. 

Now,  it  would  be  a  crime  against  the  nation  to  utter  aught 
calculated  to  rob  it  of  a  saving  faith  or  to  loosen  the  roots  of  its 
superb  heroism.  Optimism  of  a  certain  kind,  based  on  self- 
reliance,  resolution,  and  coherent  practical  energy,  is  the  most  : 
bracing  of  the  entire  range  of  influences  that  can  be  brought  to  i 
bear  on  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  On  the  other  hand,  how-  , 
ever,  it  would  indeed  be  criminal  to  overstate  or  misinterpret  i 
facts  in  order  to  awaken  false  hopes  and  mislead  a  trustful  people,  j 
If,  then,  those  heartening  assurances  repose  on  realities,  no  fair  j 
analysis  of  them  can  work  harm;  whereas,  if  they  should  prove  j 
groundless,  the  stimulus  emanating  from  the  ensuing  certitude 
of  danger  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  disillusion.  And 
the  time  has  come  to  sift  facts  from  fancies.  i 

For  it  is  no  secret  that,  despite  the  surface  optimism  which  j 
has  long  been  the  predominant  note,  there  runs  submerged  m  | 
the  nation’s  subconscious  depths  a  tide  of  disquieting  thoughts,  j 
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emotions,  and  vague  misgivings.  Nay,  more,  fitful  gusts  of 
public  judgment  are  wafting  a  feeling  of  discontent  throughout 
the  Empire  which  is  waxing  intense.  Erom  time  to  time  these 
doubts  and  qualms  are  made  painfully  acute  by  shocks  like  the 
failure  of  the  Dardanelles  venture  and  the  fate  of  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  expedition.  Even  easy-going  people,  given  to  working 
without  much  forethought,  feel  moved  to  ask  whether  our  well- 
meaning  rulers,  who  during  the  entire  crisis  have  been  uniformly 
wrong  in  their  reading  of  current  events  and  their  forecasts  of 
the  future,  are  likely  to  be  right  about  its  present  phase  and  its 
final  outcome.  And  if  not,  what  does  the  alternative  involve? 
This  question  has  not  yet  been  fairly  faced. 

Hitherto,  the  leaders  of  the  Allies,  and  in  especial  our  own, 
have  seldom  contrived  either  in  the  Council  Chamber  or  the  field 
to  adopt  or  devise  means  adjusted  to  their  avowed  ends.  To  seek 
the  cause  of  this  defect  would  be  lost  labour.  This  is  no  time 
for  pathological  studies.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  patriotism, 
sincerity,  and  astuteness  of  the  nation’s  present  spokesmen  are 
beyond  question.  For  these  and  still  higher  qualities  friends  and 
opponents  readily  give  them  credit.  But  that  estimate  accepted, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  they  can  have  grasped,  I 
do  not  say  the  magnitude,  but  even  the  character  of  the  struggle 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  If  we  may  judge  by  public  acts,  their 
conception  of  the  problem  is  how  to  worst  the  Teutons  abroad 
without  deranging  our  present  political  and  social  ordering  at 
home,  without  running  counter  to  party  traditions,  without 
hurting  the  susceptibilities  of  neutrals  or  minorities,  without 
compelling  universal  national  service,  and  without  securing  the 
co-operation  of  labour. 

Now,  that  original  sin  of  a  wmrped  conception,  coupled  with 
the  limitations  imposed  by  domestic  considerations  which  have 
stricken  nearly  all  our  endeavours  with  barrenness,  lies  at  the 
deepest  roots  of  the  policy  of  the  Allied  Governments.  And  it 
is  the  extirpation  of  these  roots  rather  than  a  change  in  the 
Cabinet  that  thinking  people  in  this  country  and  in  France  at 
first  fervently  desired.  For  it  is  a  question  of  measures,  not  of 
men.  They  hold  that  efficacious  means  must  be  taken  to  win 
this  war.  If  the  Premier  had  but  seized  the  reins  of  Government 
with  a  firm  grip,  formed  a  comprehensive  and  coherent  plan  of 
campaign,  and  used  his  power,  influence,  and  sagacity  to  impart 
nnity  and  continuity  of  direction  to  our  efforts  against  the  enemy 
abroad  and  against  all  who  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  at  home,  he  would  have  had  the  whole  Empire  and  the 
Allies  at  his  back.  But  as  there  is  now  scant  hope  of  this,  the 
alternative  would  seem  to  have  become  the  first  condition  of 
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solid  success.  And  the  only  means  of  realising  it  is  by  radically 
reorganising  the  Government  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  com- 
plete  reorganisation  of  all  our  resources. 

On  this  conclusion,  the  friends  of  the  Cabinet  join  issue  with 
us.  A  change  of  Government  at  this  juncture  would,  they  argue, 
be  fraught  with  peril.  Nor  has  anything  occurred  to  warrant  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Allies  are  visibly  making  headway.  We 
are  slowly  wearing  out  the  Teuton  offensive,  decimating  the 
hostile  armies,  starving  the  populations  of  the  Central  Empires, 
and  bringing  a  host  of  dissolvents  to  bear  upon  them  and  their 
allies.  Their  losses  are  ruinous  and  their  collapse  a  mere  question 
of  time.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  jog  on  as  heretofore  and  we  shall 
surely  reach  the  goal. 

Without  undertaking  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  belligerents  to-day,  we  may  easily  call  to  mind  a  few 
master  facts  which  pulverise  that  account  of  the  situation.  The 
war  is  still  being  waged  on  our  Allies’  territory.  The  Central 
Empires  are  immune  from  the  hardships  of  foreign  invasion. 
The  discomforts  which  the  blockade  is  inflicting  on  them — their 
war  bread,  butter-cards,  and  fast  days  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  those.  Belgium  is  German.  The  richest  departments 
of  France  are  German.  Serbia  and  Montenegro  are  German. 
The  mineral  wealth,  the  great  metallurgical  works  and  fac¬ 
tories  and  artisans  of  all  those  countries  have  been  lost  to  the 
Allies,  and  this  loss  has  been  doubled  by  their  employment  against 
us.  And  as  we  have  not  contrived  to  keep  so  we  have  failed  to 
recover  them.  Nay,  we  are  still  losing  ground. 

In  verity,  this  war  will  not  be  terminated  by  speeches  about 
victory,  but  by  strong  blows  on  the  battlefields.  And  it-  is  for 
the  purpose  of  having  them  dealt  from  the  plenitude  of  the 
Empire’s  power  that  a  war-waging  Ministry  should  take  the  place 
of  the  well-meaning  masters  of  logical  fence  wdio  have  led  the 
nation  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

If  truth  be  our  standard,  let  us  face  the  facts  and  adjust  our 
action — or  quiescence,  if  such  be  the  nation’s  choice — to  that. 
But  at  least  let  there  be  no  colouring  of  events  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  system  of  which  the  only  bearing  upon  the  campaign 
is  the  dissipation  of  our  energies  w^hich  it  engenders.  We 
have  to  realise,  then,  that  the  Germans  are  still  strong,  much 
stronger  than  is  commonly  assumed.  The  storv  of  the  sudden 
melting  away  of  their  reserves  to  700,000  is  a  puerile  fabrication, 
as  we  shall  yet  find  to  our  cost.  They  are  still  confident,  not, 
indeed,  of  victory,  but  of  such  a  stalemate  as  will  enable  them 
to  reorganise  their  resources,  recast  their  plans,  and  in  a  few 
years  execute  these  in  conditions  eminently  adverse  to  us.  They 
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claim,  and  I  wish  we  could  contradict  them,  that  they  and  their 
Austrian  ally  are  still  turning  out  more  high  explosives  a  week 
than  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Eussia,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  combined.  For  they  have  no  strikers,  no  slackers,  no 
conscientious  objectors,  but  only  selfless  patriots  and  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  compels  the  few  unwilling  to  do  their  duty  by  the 
community. 

It  is  those  qualities  and  the  perfect  organisation  based  upon 
them  that  enable  the  Central  Empires  to  turn  out  460,000  shells 

^ay— Germany’s  total  amounting  to  340,000,  and  Austria’s  to 
120,000.  The  total  of  our  output  is  wisely  kept  secret. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  war  all  the  belligerents  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  underrated  the  supplies  of  munitions  needed 
by  such  a  vast  campaign.  Germany  was  the  first  to  set  to  work 
to  repair  the  mistake  and  the  first  to  accumulate  reserves.  With 
these  she  fired  the  Eussians  out  of  Hungary  and  Poland  and 
captured  Warsaw.  France  was  the  second  to  address  herself  to 
the  task,  and  she  spent  her  supplies  in  an  offensive  which 
unhappily  was  not  successful.  Her  industrial  capacities  after  the 
invasion  of  her  ten  departments  were  largely  paralysed.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  her  iron  ore,  85  per  cent,  of  her  output  of  cast-iron, 
75  per  cent,  of  her  steel  production,  and  70  per  cent,  of  her  coal 
supply  were  knocked  off.  But  the  strenuous  exertions  made  by 
the  Government  and  the  workmen  enabled  the  Eepublic  to  over¬ 
come  obstacles  and  increase  the  production  of  shells.  And  the 
manufacture  progressed  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  by  February, 
1916,  the  “75”  guns  were  being  supplied  with  thirty  times  as 
many  shells  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  These  statistics  are 
cheering.  They  show  what  a  patriotic  and  united  people  can  do. 
But  they  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  in  the  output  of  munitions 
the  Central  Empires  are  still  ahead  of  all  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  combined. 

The  leaders  of  Great  Britain  waited  for  a  year  and  only  then 
saw  the  necessity  of  acting.  The  first  step  was  not  to  make  the 
explosives,  but  to  acquire  the  machinery  for  manufacturing  them 
and  to  build  works  for  the  machinery.  It  was  not  until  June, 
1915,  that  the  machines  were  ordered,  and  the  Germans  maintain 
that  as  yet  they  have  not  all  been  delivered.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  possess  and  can  continue  to  supply  the  shells  that  our  Army 
requires  for  all  the  operations  it  is  likely  to  undertake. 

But  we  are  not  winning  this  war.  And  to  convey  any  other 
impression  to  the  public  would  be  cruel  and  unpatriotic.  “That 
we  have  been  victorious,”  said  the  Prussian  Minister  of  his 
country  and  its  Allies,  “is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  map.” 
Unhappily,  that  proposition  cannot  be  gainsaid.  And  what  is 
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more,  we  cannot  and  shall  not  win  it  unless  we  change  our  system 
and  its  champions  and  alter  our  course  at  once.  But,  that  done 
we  may  possibly  reach  the  goal.  For  we  dispose  of  the  adequate 
resources  in  men,  munitions,  and  money.  The  crucial  question  is 
whether,  before  it  is  too  late,  the  nation  will  displace  the  leaders 
who  are  wasting  instead  of  utilising  these.  For  the  sands  of  time 
are  running  fast. 

But  time,  it  will  be  objected,  is  surely  on  our  side,  is  our 
trustiest  ally.  Is  it  not  inconceivable  that  Germany,  who  is  using 
up  her  last  reserves,  can  go  on  much  longer?  The  furious  on¬ 
slaught  on  Verdun  is  but  one  of  her  agonising  spasms.  Now  this  is 
a  mischievous  fallacy.  That  the  flower  of  Germany’s  troops  have 
been  cut  down  is  to  a  large  extent  true  enough ;  but  then  so  have 
the  corresponding  forces  of  the  Allies,  whose  present  fighting 
material  is  less  well  seasoned  and  trained  than  the  first  who  took 
the  field.  But  I  venture  to  afifirm  that  the  Germans  still  have 
between  seven  and  eight  million  men  to  draw  from,  and  that 
their  quality  will  be  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  Allies. 
I  go  further  and  assert  that  they  dispose  of  nearly  two  million  of 
their  best  troops,  whom  they  have  kept  back  for  the  coup  de 
grace.  The  attempt  to  exhaust  them  by  attrition  under  these 
Conditions  appears  to  me  futile,  deeply  though  I  respect  our 
tellers  who  have  so  carefully  cast  up  their  losses  and  blazoned  their 
“  shortage.” 

We  may  sum  up  the  military  situation,  then,  by  saying  that 
the  Allies  are  not  winning  the  campaign,  nor  are  the  Central 
Empires  losing  it,  and  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  our  gallant 
armies.  Since  the  battle  of  Ypres  our  soldiers  and  those  of 
our  Allies  have  immortalised  their  respective  countries  by 
deeds  of  valour  that  will  live  in  the  annals  of  war.  But  in 
concrete  results  we  have  lagged  far  behind  the  enemy.  Since 
October,  1915,  the  balance  of  war  is  decidedly  against  us.  In 
fact,  the  enemy  has  conquered  Allied  territory  greater  in  extent 
than  the  German  Empire.  And  he  is  holding  it,  too,  with  a 
firm  grip,  w'hile  we  are  wrangling  about  ”  bargains  ”  with  married 
men  and  other  puerilities.  And  so  long  as  our  adversary  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  it,  all  talk  of  crushing  Prussian  militarism  should 
be  classified  among  the  Allies’  high  hopes  of  w'hich  so  many 
have  been  rudely  dispelled. 

On  the  water  we  are  happily  more  fortunate.  None  the  less, 
even  there  the  conditions  have  changed  to  our  detriment. 
‘‘Britannia  Eules  the  Waves”  has  to  be  sung  in  a  lower  key 
than  ever  before.  For  a  time  has  come  when  every  nation, 
however  insignificant  its  navy,  may,  if  it  possess  a  sufficient 
number  of  submarines,  cripple  or  ruin  the  sea-borne  commerce 
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of  its  enemy.  And  that  is  the  task  which  the  Germans  have  set 
themselves  to-day.  If  they  can  so  paralyse  our  foreign  trade  that 
we  shall  be  relatively  isolated  and  absolutely  impoverished,  they 
will  have  brought  frightfulness  in  its  worst  shape  to  bear  upon 
and  terrorise  us.  How  thoroughly  and  scientifically  they  have 
worked  out  the  problem  we  know.  How  far  they  are  solving  it 
we  do  not  yet  realise,  because  we  have  no  official  data  to  go  upon. 

But  our  loss  of  tonnage  is  disquieting.  A  curious  inquirer  who 
should  count  the  ships  sunk  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
and  add  up  the  tonnage  would  arrive  at  noteworthy  results.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  who  claims  to  have  done  this  approximately 
sets  down  the  loss  of  commercial  shipping  since  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle  at  over  three  million  tons.  According  to  the  daily 
!  papers,  during  ten  days  of  April  as  many  as  forty-seven  ships  were 
sunk.  This  is  an  encouraging  figure  for  the  Teutons,  who  will 
grudge  neither  money  nor  labour  nor  life  to  increase  the  number 
and  efficiency  of  these  lethal  weapons.  And  our  losses  continue 
I  with  a  tendency  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

Our  commercial  fleet  is  being  whittled  at  both  ends — by  the 
;  enemy  on  the  one  side,  and  by  ourselves  and  our  Allies  on  the 
'  other.  Kussia’s  isolation,  which  has  become  more  complete,  and 
;  the  growing  needs  of  our  other  belligerent  friends  compel  our 
'  Government  to  requisition  an  ever  larger  percentage  of  the  mer- 
:  cantile  shipping,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  enemy’s  submarines 
are  reducing  the  available  total  steadily.  It  has  now  become 

1*^  possible  to  determine  how  long  we  can  stand  the  strain  of  this 
process,  which  is  intensified  by  the  further  trouble  that  the  sub¬ 
marines  are  not  only  reducing  our  tonnage  below  our  abnormal 
requirements,  but  are  rendering  it  occasionally  impossible  for  us 
to  utilise  even  the  transports  available.  Happily,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  our  merchant  shipping  was  so  large  that  the  losses 
from  submarines  during  the  first  phase  of  hostilities  were  hardly 
perceptible.  To-day  they  are  serious.  Within  a  calculable  period 
I  they  may  become  alarming. 

Is  it  right,  then,  to  proclaim  that  time  is  on  our  side? 

It  is  highly  probable  that  after  a  while  the  consequences  of 
j  this  naval  semi-paralysis  will  make  themselves  felt  in  this  country, 
and  most  acutely  among  the  working  classes.  At  present  the 
;  labouring  community  is  experiencing  a  period  of  fleeting  pro- 
]  sperity.  Wages  are  abnormally  high,  money  is  plentiful,  and 
I  food  abundant,  and  hence  no  one  feels  moved  to  look  ahead.  The 
change,  therefore,  when  it  comes,  will  wmrk  as  a  revelation  and 

ia  goad.  For  the  nexus  between  the  continuous  waste  of  our 
resources  and  the  institutions  answerable  for  it  will  then  be  laid 
bare. 
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This  consummation  is  being  accelerated  by  another  series  of 
burdens  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  shoulder,  and  for  which  no 
efficient  provision  is  being  made.  Our  Allies  are  minded  that  we 
shall  take  over  a  larger  share  of  the  risks  and  sacrifices  of  the 
struggle  than  heretofore.  And  the  choice  will  be  Hobson’s.  If 
their  resolve  were  arbitrary,  we  might  rely  upon  the  suasive  I 
spokesman  of  the  nation  to  reason  it  away.  But  it  is  assuming  | 
the  form  of  inflexible  necessity.  Let  the  reader  judge.  j 

France,  say  the  Germans,  who  are  perpetually  on  the  look  out  > 
for  the  least  line  of  resistance,  is  being  weakened  at  Verdun  and  S 
elsewhere  to  a  degree  which  has  destroyed  her  capacity  for  the  | 
offensive,  and  will  narrow  her  defensive  }x>wer  considerably.  The  ' 
people  of  Great  Britain,  loth  to  admit  that  their  heroic  ally  has  j 
fared  so  badly,  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  great  spring  offensive  ] 
will  strike  the  Teuton  with  dismay  and  hearten  ourselves  and  our  | 
friends.  I  make  no  attempt  to  clinch  this  question,  discussion  I 
of  which  is  unfruitful.  But  considering  how  much  influence  the  | 
comforting  persuasion  has  had  in  strengthening  and  spreading  I 
opposition  to  compulsory  military  service  in  Great  Britain,  it  may  | 
not  be  amiss  to  quote  the  views  expressed  by  the  well-informed  I 
Senator  Humbert  in  his  widely  circulating  Press  organ.  . 

France,  he  tells  us,  “has  accomplished  fully,  and  more  than  | 
fully,  her  share  in  the  common  task.  Has  not  the  moment  come  I 
to  take  this  into  account?  It  was  in  the  interests  of  all,  and  in  | 
order  to  allow  others  in  their  turn  to  play  their  part,  that  she 
went  ahead  of  her  comrades  on  the  path  of  sacrifice.  Must  she 
now  gather  her  last  resources,  must  she  strain  her  energies  for 
a  supreme  effort,  now  that,  thanks  to  her  vigour,  invaluable  assist¬ 
ance  is  at  hand  to  relieve  her  of  part  of  her  burden  ? 

“  What  other  country  has,  like  ours,  so  strained  its  resources 
of  able-bodied  men,  subjecting  the  unfit  to  such  frequent  medical 
tests?  Where  is  the  country  that  has  called  to  the  colours  the 
classes  of  1888  and  1917,  men  almost  old  and  children?  Where 
is  the  country  which  has  so  exhaustively  drawn  upon  a  population  ; 
too  small  in  numbers  as  it  was? 

“  Already,  far-sighted  people  are  thinking  as  much  of  what  will  i 
happen  after  the  w’ar  as  of  the  war  itself.  Now  what  will  be  : 
the  situation  in  France  if  she  suspends  her  economic  life,  con-  . 
sumes  her  last  resources,  and  uses  up  on  the  field  of  battle  her  ; 
last  reserves  of  men  ?  ”  ^ 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  these  plain  questions,  which  i 
probably  have  occurred  to  few  minds  in  this  country,  w’ill  bring  i 
to  our  political  Candides  the  efficacious  moment  of  insight  and  = 
induce  in  them  the  conviction  that  Britain’s  turn  has  already 

(1)  Lt  Journal.  i 
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come  to  bear  a  much  larger  share  of  the  burden  than  she  has  yet 
made  provision  for.  For  their  temper  is  a  bar  to  all  such  know¬ 
ledge. 

If  the  Republic  had  mobilised  every  available  citizen  and  lacked 
sources  of  fresh  supplies,  it  would  be  puzzled  to  provide  men  to 
hold  the  long  line  it  defended  hitherto.  Unless  reinforcements 
could  be  obtained  from  Russia  or  imported  from  Algeria,  the  only 
alternative  would  be  Britain,  wdio  has  already  taken  over  an 
additional  line  of  front.  For  the  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice 
has  been  laid  down  by  our  Allies  as  applicable  to  them  all.  But 
no  methodical  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  define  and  apply  it. 
Hence  the  question  mooted  by  Senator  Humbert. 

That  the  principle  is  already  being  carried  out  by  Great  Britain 
is  maintained  by  our  responsible  representatives.  With  these 
the  Allies  have  seemingly  joined  issue.  Our  advocates  truthfully 
plead  that  v^  e  have  contributed  millions  in  lieu  of  the  stipulated 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  land  forces,  that  our  Navy  has  conferred 
priceless  economic  advantages  on  our  co-partners,  and  that  we 
have  assisted  them  financially  to  the  extent  of  £354,500,000.  Laid 
in  the  scales  against  the  contributions  of  our  friends,  these 
services,  they  argue,  outweigh  them  considerably.  At  the  lowest 
there  is  equality.  If,  therefore,  we  continue  to  keep  up  our 
expeditionary  armies  and  to  finance  our  needy  Allies,  we  shall 
have  done  more  than  our  part.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  even 
this,  it  is  necessary  that  our  industries  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  labour,  and  that  exports  and  imports  should  undergo  no 
serious  diminution.  This  means  that  no  further  increase  can 
be  made  to  our  contribution  in  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  objected  by  our  Allies  that  one  cannot 
compare  such  incommensurable  values  as  men  and  pounds  ster¬ 
ling,  and  therefore  it  is  unconvincing  to  urge  that  we  have  done 
our  duty  by  advancing  hundreds  of  millions  to  our  necessitous 
friends.  Who  can  say  what  is  the  money  worth  of  a  man? 
Again,  if  we  examine  the  contention  respecting  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  level  of  exports  and  imports,  we  shall  see  that  it 
amounts  to  an  admission  that  w^e  are  to  finance  the  war  on  our 
income.  And  as  our  Allies  are  drawing  on  their  capital  there  is, 
it  is  urged,  no  parity  betw’een  their  respective  sacrifices.  France 
and  Russia,  it  is  added,  have  put  their  all  into  the  struggle, 
vhereas  Great  Britain  has  not.  And  in  these  circumstances  one 
tamot  speak  of  equality  of  sacrifice. 

I  merely  state  without  attempting  to  solve  the  question.  The 
concrete  facts,  however,  sj>eak  for  themselves,  and  one  of  these 
15  the  necessity  that  faces  us  of  taking  over  an  increased  stretch 
of  frontier  on  the  Western  front,  and  making  a  still  more 
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strenuous  effort  than  hitherto.  Are  we  prepared  for  that?  The 
pitiful  wrangling  about  married  men’s  claims  and  “bargains” 
between  the  State  and  its  subjects  is  hardly  the  way  to  make 
ready.  The  very  phraseology  is  repellent. 

Have  we  any  guarantee  that,  as  things  are  at  present,  this  new 
contribution  will  prove  more  fruitful  of  good  results  than  the  old? 
And  if  not  .  .  . 

This  brings  us  to  another  aspect  of  the  frank  judgment  which 
the  mismanagement  of  the  campaign  by  our  masters  of  petty 
expediency  is  eliciting  not  only  in  the  Allied  countries,  but  in 
our  most  loyal  Colonies.  It  is  an  a-spect  to  which  the  allied 
peoples,  were  they  fully  cognisant  of  it,  would  give  immediate 
heed.  If  it  be  true  that,  far  from  winning  this  war,  as  our 
man-power  and  finances  qualify  us  to  do,  we  are  systematically 
squandering  these  resources  and  working  towards  a  stalemate,  is 
not  this  a  consummation  which,  if  it  contents  us,  can  be  had 
without  further  sacrifice?  The  moment  it  becomes  clear  that 
we  have  definitely  frittered  away  our  chances  of  victory— they 
are  no  longer  what  they  were — and  are  tottering  on  towards  an 
inevitable  draw,  we  shall  be  confronted  with  the  question :  For 
what  purpose  are  we  expected  to  go  on  expending  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  our  people  and  their  Allies?  Is  it  fair  to  the  allied,  to 
the  Colonial  Governments  to  persist  in  the  wanton  dissipation  of 
energy  and  substance  which  our  blear-eyed  policy  involves?  This 
question  may  be  somewhat  premature  to-day.  But  events  are 
following  each  other  in  such  quick  succession  that  if  we  tarry 
much  longer  it  will  have  become  pressing. 

If  we  glance  from  the  Republic  to  the  Tsardom,  we  find  the 
impression  spreading  widely  that  Russia’s  spring  offensive  will 
turn  the  tide  in  our  favour  and  dissipate  the  gathering  gloom. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  prudent  course  is  to  prepare  for  the 
worst  while  hoping  for  the  best.  The  German  attack  on  Riga  has 
not  yet  been  abandoned,  nor  are  the  conditions  more  deterrent 
than  they  were.  On  the  part  of  our  Russian  Allies  we  can  rely  , 
upon  grandiose  exploits  of  heroism.  But  miracles  cannot  be  : 
expected.  The  issue,  therefore,  is  uncertain.  But  it  will  not  ' 
be  gainsaid  that  the  loss  of  Riga,  which  will,  one  trusts,  be 
avoided,  w'ould  seriously  hamper  the  forces  of  the  Tsar. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  these  and  other  kindred  potenti¬ 
alities  of  the  situation  discreetly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  nation. 

For  we  are  not  winning  this  war.  Nor  do  we  stand  a  chance 
of  winning  if  it  continue  to  be  conducted  some  time  longer  by 
the  men  of  routine  whose  ingrained  defects  evoke  a  counter-spirit 
that  vitiates,  thwarts,  corrodes.  One  is  amazed  at  their  dimness 
of  apprehension  of  what  this  struggle  means  to  the  British  Empire . 
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and  race,  and  at  their  apparent  faintness  of  sympathy  with  the 
people’s  deepest  instincts  and  generous  ardours.  To  those  placid 
politicians  the  struggle  is  hardly  yet  a  reality.  They  believe  in 
it  by  an  effort  of  the  intellect,  but  it  does  not  touch  them  as  it 
touches  the  French  and  the  Eussians.  They  fail  to  gauge  the 
magnitude  of  the  issues,  the  odds  against  us,  and  the  tremendous 
effort  now  needed  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  goal.  For  their 
minds,  islanded  by  irrelevant  aims  and  interests,  are  kept  from 
contact  with  the  quickening  influences  of  the  historic  movement 
that  is  shaking  the  foundations  of  civilised  community  life.  They 
have  no  true  conception  of  the  world-struggle  in  the  course  of 
which  nations  are  going  under  and  races  will  die. 

The  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  winning  steadily 
during  the  twenty  months’  struggle,  and  are  still  advancing.  They 
have  wrested  from  the  Allies  vast  stretches  of  fertile  territory  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  area  the  whole  German  Empire.  Despite  our  blockade, 
they  are  not  dying  of  hunger.  Their  output  of  munitions  is 
incomparably  greater  than  ours.  They  have  no  labour  problem. 
Their  reserves  of  men  amount  to  some  seven  millions.  So  long 
as  they  possess  a  printing  press  they  will  not  be  crippled  by  lack 
of  funds.  In  spite  of  their  formidable  man-powder,  they  are 
careful  never  to  risk  a  heavy  loss  w^ithout  ensuring  an  adequate 
return.  They  undertake  no  operation  which  is  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  plan  of  campaign.  Upon  agriculture  and  industry 
they  bestow  the  same  painstaking  care  that  marks  their  conduct 
of  the  war.  And  they  judge  the  tree  they  are  thus  cultivating  by 
its  fruits.  Hence  the  Prussian  War  Minister’s  remark:  “A 
hundred  metres  of  trenches  have  more  value  for  me  than  the 
finest  speeches.” 

What,  in  these  circumstances,  awaits  us  in  the  future? 

It  is  for  the  nation  to  ask  itself  the  question  :  “Can  ineffi¬ 
ciency  hope  to  beat  efficiency,  chaos  triumph  over  organisation, 
the  blind  force  of  the  angry  bull  overmatch  the  intelligent 
manoeuvres  of  the  matador  and  his  assistants  ?  ’  ’  The  corollary  to 
!  the  negative  answers  which  these  queries  must  evoke  is  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  Government  responsible  for  the  lack  of  plan, 
the  disorganisation  of  the  nation’s  forces,  and  the  dissipation  of 
its  substance,  which  have  nullified  the  efforts  of  the  past  twenty 
I  months. 

No  political  critic  of  average  intelligence  and  patriotism  wants 
J  change  of  Cabinet  for  the  mere  sake  of  making  an  experiment 
;  nor  yet  for  purposes  of  home  politics.  Parties  and  individuals 
i  go  for  nothing  to-day.  Neither  will  it  be  denied  that  if  one 
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if  unavailingly  to  fight  the  Nation’s  battle.  But  after  twenty 
months  of  incoherent  ideas,  chaotic  forces,  and  dismal  failures, 
and  with  a  very  short  span  of  time  left  during  which  radical 
reform  may  perhaps  help  us  to  success,  deeds  not  words  are 
peremptorily  required. 

That  was  the  burden  of  the  message  delivered  by  a  clear¬ 
sighted  observer,  Australia’s  genial  spokesman,  Mr.  Hughes,  who 
boldly  sounded  the  first  clarion  blast  summoning  the  race  to 
fruitful  organisation.  That  message  was  uttered  by  a  seer  who 
has  eyes  for  political  discovery  and  who  deals  with  the 
questions  at  issue  as  integral  parts  of  a  vaster  problem.  Australia’s 
Premier  speaks  as  a  true  statesman  obviously  inspired  by 
the  poignant  contrast  between  the  grandiose  demands  of  the 
British  people  on  the  thought  and  action  of  its  leaders  and  the 
progressive  narrowing  of  both  into  the  squalid  isolation  of 
parochial  aims  and  strivings.  They  emanated  from  a  healer  who 
can  diagnose  the  malady  and  apply  the  remedy.  No  words  that 
have  thrilled  the  nation  since  it  was  first  chilled  with  dense, 
overspreading  clouds  are  better  fitted  to  beget  hope,  promise,  and 
betterment. 

The  active  co-operation  of  Labour,  which  is  still  to  some  extent 
but  a  pious  desire,  might  well  be  the  first  fruit  of  Mr.  Hughes’ 
exertions.  The  moment  has  come  for  reconciliation  and  union 
on  a  basis  which  can  be  formulated  to-day.  This  achieved,  much 
else  that  now  seems  arduous  or  impossible  might  become  feasible 
forthwith.  But  in  no  case  could  the  banner-bearer  of  the  new 
Imperial  ideas  reckon  upon  an  easy  task  or  indulgent  critics. 
The  consequences  of  past  and  present  errors  would  check  his 
progress  and  overshadow  his  prestige.  For  under  his  leadership 
the  nation  would  first  taste  the  bitterness  of  the  fruits  sprung 
from  the  seed  sowm  during  the  last  twenty  months.  And  for  these 
he  would  indirectly  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  blame.  Many,  too, 
would  wistfully  long  for  the  halcyon  days  of  the  good  old  Coali¬ 
tion  Cabinet  under  which  decay,  lured  with  its  phosphorescence 
and  paralysis,  was  accompanied  by  a  pleasing  sensation  of  dreamy 
numbness.  But  on  the  strong  man  of  moral  energy  and  deliberate 
submission  to  the  voice  of  duty,  these  strokes  wmuld  fall  unheeded. 

In  Conservative  as  well  as  Liberal  circles  the  stereotyped  answer 
to  all  demands  for  a  change  of  Government  is  the  impossibility 
of  finding  any  successor  to  the  Premier.  Is  that  plea  admissible? 
That  there  is  neither  a  Pitt  nor  a  Palmerston  in  evidence  among 
the  official  candidates  may  be  granted.  But  will  it  be  seriously 
maintained  that  there  is  no  strong  man  in  Great  or  Greater 
Britain  wffio  could,  I  do  not  say  emulate  the  great  leaders  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  but  transEict  the  affairs  of 
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the  country  much  more  successfully  than  the  men  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  forfeiture  of  all  our  political  advantages  in  the 
Balkans,  for  the  Dardanelles  fiasco,  for  the  Mesopotamian  expedi¬ 
tion?  If  that  proposition  be  tenable,  there  is  little  scope  for  men 
like  Mr.  Hughes  and  General  Botha,  and  scant  hope  for  the 
Empire. 

What  may  be  true  enough  is  that  there  is  no  other  tactician 
capable  of  welding  the  Parliamentary  Parties  together  and  prop¬ 
ping  up  the  crumbling  fabric  of  home  politics  at  the  cost  that  the 
nation  is  beginning  to  realise.  But  if  that  be  indeed  the  object 
which  the  British  people  is  desirous  of  attaining,  it  should  never 
have  embarked  on  the  war.  For  if  our  rulers  hold,  as  they  pre¬ 
sumably  do,  that  the  inorganic,  individualistic,  and  centrifugal 
tendencies  which  unhappily  characterise  certain  groups  of  our 
people— their  attachment  to  Party  politics,  their  disdain  of  checks 
foreign  to  that,  their  love  of  amateurism,  and  their  aversion  to 
scientific  method — are  knitted  into  all  that  keeps  the  Empire 
prosperous  and  the  nation  progressive,  then  our  day  of  judgment 
is  at  hand. 

But  the  resolve  of  the  nation  to  win  this  war  can  no  more  be 
questioned  than  the  fact  that  it  disposes  of  ample  resources  for 
the  purpose.  This  being  so,  the  first  condition  of  success  is  a 
complete  change  of  leadership. 

What  is  needed  is  not  a  political,  but  a  war  Cabinet,  not  a 
little  Parliament  of  twenty-two  theorists,  but  half-a-dozen  live 
men  who  grasp  the  problem  in  its  entirety,  know  how  to  deal 
with  it  effectively,  and  are  invested  with  full  pow'ers  which  they 
are  minded  to  wield  by  sweeping  aside  all  the  debris  of  our  past 
follies  and  all  hindrances  that  lie  between  us  and  our  aim.  By 
such  a  committee  the  mistakes  of  the  past  might  possibly  be 
repaired  and  the  struggle  wrought  out  to  the  only  issue  that  will 
avail  us  aught.  This  reversal  of  policy  might  even  now  prove 
belated,  but  if  the  feat  be  still  possible  it  can  be  achieved  in  no 
other  way. 

For  we  are  not  winning  the  war,  nor  are  we  adopting  the  means 
to  win  it.  Shall  the  causes  that  have  baulked  us  thus  far  be  kept 
operative  in  the  future?  Shall  w^e  continue  to  follow  blindly  the 
leaders  who,  professing  their  forefeeling  of  the  glorious  mission 
reserved  for  our  race,  are  manifestly  contributing  to  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  Empire?  Are  they  to  be  proclaimed  indispensable 
because  unmatched  in  the  art  of  subordinating  the  essential  to  the 
subsidiary?  The  trend  of  their  efforts  has  been  to  press  a  world 
crisis  into  the  compass  of  insular  politics,  and  the  result  has  been 
to  inoculate  the  nation  with  the  bacteria  of  general  paralysis.  A 
little  while  longer,  and  we  shall  be  slouching  into  irreparable 
disaster.'  E.  J.  Dillon. 
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I. — Christopher  Marlowe  in  Relation  to  Greene,  Peele 
AND  Lodge. 

The  list  which  comprises  the  names  of  the  very  greatest  among 
great  poets  or  among  men  otherwise  great  can  naturally  never 
be  a  long  one ;  briefer  yet  is  the  list  of  theirs  who  are  only 
less  great  than  these,  and  who  first  began  the  work  or  gave  the 
example  which  none  but  they  could  follow,  could  complete  or 
could  excel.  Above  all  others  enrolled  in  this  latter  list  the  name 
of  Marlowe  stands  high,  and  will  stand  for  ever.  The  father  of 
English  tragedy  and  the  creator  of  English  blank  verse  was  there¬ 
fore  also  the  teacher  and  the  guide  of  Shakespeare. 

There  is  no  such  test  of  critical  faculty  and  genuine  instinct 
for  true  appreciation  of  poetry  as  the  estimate  given  or  accepted 
of  Marlowe’s  place  among  poets.  For  his  countrymen,  at  all 
events,  there  is  none  as  yet,  and  probably  there  never  will  be. 
Most  writers  and  most  readers  above  the  level  of  such  as  would 
do  well  to  abstain  and  should  in  pity  be  prohibited  from  read¬ 
ing  or  from  writing  are  much  of  one  mind  about  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  about  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  about  Coleridge  and 
Shelley.  Those  only  who  know  and  understand,  as  Pindar  and 
as  Dante  would  have  expressed  it,  can  hope  or  can  be  expected 
to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  man  who  began  his  career  by 
a  double  and  incomparable  achievement  :  the  invention  of 
English  blank  verse  and  the  creation  of  English  tragedy. 

It  has  not  always  been  duly  remarked,  it  is  not  now  always 
duly  remembered,  by  students  of  the  age  of  Shakespeare  that 
Marlowe  is  the  one  and  only  precursor  of  that  veritable  king  of 
kings  and  lord  of  lords  among  all  writers  and  all  thinkers  of  all 
time.  The  names  usually  associated  with  his  by  painstaking 
and  well-meaning  historians  of  dramatic  poetry  are  hardly  memor¬ 
able  or  mentionable  at  all,  except  from  a  chronological  point 
of  view,  among  the  names  of  dramatic  poets.  Lily,  Greene, 
Peele,  Nash,  and  Lodge  were  true  though  not  great  poets,  who 
blundered  into  playwriting — invitissimd  Minervd — in  search  of 
popularity  or  of  bread.  Lily,  Nash,  and  Greene  were  writers  of 
prose  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise  if  we  had  here  to 
consider  the  finest  work  of  Greene  in  romantic  fiction,  of  Nash 
and  Lily  in  controversial  satire.  Thackeray  has  given  to  the 
sweetest  and  loftiest  verses  of  Peele  the  immortality  which  they 
could  hardly  have  expected  or  attained,  beautiful  and  noble  and 
pathetic  as  they  are,  but  for  the  more  than  royal  dignity  con¬ 
ferred  on  them  by  association  with  the  deathless  name  and 
naemory  of  Colonel  Newcome.  But  their  plays,  though  some- 
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thing  in  advance  of  the  unreadable  Gorboduc  and  the  unspeak¬ 
able  Locrine,  have  no  particular  claim  to  record  among  the 
trophies  of  our  incomparable  drama;  they  belong  rather  to  the 
historic  province  of  antiquarian  curiosity  than  to  the  aesthetic  or 
spiritual  kingdom  of  English  poetry.  No  man  can  be  more 
grateful  than  I  for  the  research  of  the  learned  and  laborious 
historians  whose  industry  has  been  devoted  to  the  noble  task  of 
lighting  up  the  dark  ways  of  study  for  all  future  students  of  the 
highest,  the  wealthiest,  the  most  precious  and  golden  branch  of 
a  matchless  literature.  For  all  these  illustrious  scholars  it  was 
a  matter  of  obvious  and  obtrusive  necessity  to  register  all  sur¬ 
viving  literary  documents  which  belong  to  the  subject  of  their 
study.  For  a  writer  whose  aim  is  confined  to  the  indication  and 
illustration  of  poetic  and  dramatic  quality,  of  imaginative  or 
spiritual  excellence,  the  attempt  would  be  worse  than  a  super¬ 
fluous  impertinence  :  it  w'ould  be  an  injurious  aberration  or 
excursion  from  the  straight  line  of  his  intended  labour. 

Nash  is  always  readable,  even  when  religious,  and  something 
of  the  “lightness  and  brightness”  of  his  sunny  and  fiery  spirit 
gives  life  to  his  fantastic  little  interlude  of  Summer’s  Last  Will 
and  Testament.  The  graceful  author  of  Rosalynde  is  unre¬ 
cognisable  in  Lodge’s  lamentable  Eoman  tragedy.  The  Wounds 
of  Civil  War.  The  Selimus  and  Alphonsus  of  Greene  are 
feeble  and  futile  essays  in  hopeless  and  heartless  imitation  of 
Tamhurlaine  the  Great — very  bloody,  very  wordy,  very 
vehement,  but  essentially  spiritless  and  passionless.  Had  Shake¬ 
speare  never  retouched  his  Titus  Andronicus,  and  earned  by 
his  surely  slight  and  transient  additions  in  Greene’s  own  semi- 
lyrical  style  the  shamefully  famous  expression  of  the  dying  man’s 
undying  rancour,  that  strangely-fated  play  could  hardly  have 
been  remembered  except  as  the  third  in  this  trinity  or  triunity 
of  rhetorical  and  rhapsodical  horrors.  The  composition  of 
Orlando  Furioso  is  as  pitifully  scandalous  as  the  story  of  its 
author’s  roguery  in  the  disposal  or  venditation  of  his  rubbish. 
hmes  the  Fourth  is  a  comparatively  creditable  piece  of  work, 
but  its  few,  poor,  meagre  merits  are  noticeable  mainly  because 
of  its  date.  There  is  something  more  of  liveliness  and  coherence 
in  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  :  enough  to  exasperate  the 
reader  who  can  see  what  a  far  better  and  what  a  really  charming 
work  of  realistic  and  fantastic  invention  might  have  been  made 
of  it — by  the  nameless  author,  for  instance,  of  The  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton.  George  a  Greene  is  an  honest  and  homely 
expansion  of  a  good  old  ballad  into  a  passable  if  rather  formless 
little  play.  It  might  savour  of  paradox  to  avow  a  preference  for 
so  tardy  and  so  singular  a  survival  of  the  old  moralities  as  A 
Looking-glass  for  London  and  England:  but,  if  that  preference 
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is  not  perverse  and  capricious,  no  more  final  proof  of  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Lodge  and  Master  Greene  (M.A.)  ought  never  to  have 
strayed  or  staggered  on  to  the  boards  could  possibly  be  exacted 
For  there  is  not  only  too  much  to  amuse  the  reader  of  this  quaint 
and  belated  sermon-in-scenes,  there  is  something  for  him  to 
admire  and  enjoy.  And  it  is  a  pity,  if  not  a  shame,  that  even  the 
smallest  and  least  precious  jewel  of  poetry  should  have  been 
misframed  in  so  barbaric  a  setting. 

Something  of  the  same  regret  may  probably  or  must  surely  be 
felt  by  readers  of  The  Arraignment  of  Paris.  That  George 
Peele  might  and  should  have  left  a  more  honoured  name  amono 
English  poets  than  he  chose  or  than  he  could  manage  to  leave 
is  painfully  or  pleasurably  obvious  when  we  compare  the  lovelv 
lyrical  and  pastoral  opening  of  this  little  courtly  interlude  with  the 
weary  and  wordy  commonplace  of  the  rhyming  and  rliymeless 
verses  that  follow  and  fill  out  its  five  acts — “tedious  and  brief.” 
Quaint  and  pretty  casualties  or  felicities  of  expression  may  be 
found  here  and  there  to  relieve  the  general  platitude  of  style  and 
matter.  The  “oration”  of  Paris  in  the  fourth  act  is  noticeable, 
if  not  memorable,  as  a  decent  exercise  in  blank  verse  when  few 
could  achieve  anything  better  in  that  line  than  “untimely  breath¬ 
ings,  sick  and  short  essays.”  But  it  has  no  more  claim  to  be 
classed  among  plays  or  even  among  attempts  at  playwTiting  than 
any  of  Lily’s  courtly  allegories  in  dialogue ;  effusions  or  elabora¬ 
tions  of  devout  and  decorous  ingenuity  with  which  a  critic,  or 
even  a  chronicler,  of  dramatic  poetry  or  fiction  has  naturally  no 
concern.  It  is  lamentable  that  neither  Shakespeare  nor  Marlowe 
should  have  taken  in  hand  so  magnificent  and  suggestive  a  subject 
for  historic  drama  as  the  reign  of  the  greatest  Plantagenet ;  it 
is  deplorable  that  Peele  should  have  ventured  on  it.  Difficult 
and  exacting  as  even  the  greatest  among  poets  might,  or  rather 
must,  have  found  it,  that  a  man  of  any  literary  capacity  whatso¬ 
ever  should  have  dropped  upon  the  nascent  stage  an  abortion  so 
monstrous  in  its  spiritless  and  shapeless  misery  as  his  villainous 
play  of  Edward  7.  is  a  riddle  beyond  and  also  beneath  solution. 
There  is  hardly  a  passable  line  or  couplet  in  all  the  vile  expanse 
of  its  twenty-five  chaotic  scenes ;  the  treatment  of  character  and 
the  handling  of  incident  w'ould  be  disgraceful  to  a  child.  The 
community  in  platitude  of  metre,  baseness  of  spirit,  and  brutality 
of  dullness,  between  the  detestable  scenes  which  do  their  bestial 
and  futile  utmost  to  pollute  such  names  as  Joan  of  Arc  and 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  may  not  suffice  as  thoroughly  as  we  may  wish 
they  might  suffice  to  establish  the  infamous  identity  of  the  author 
of  Edward  1.  with  the  author  of  the  fourth  scene  of  the  fifth  act 
of  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  F7. ;  but  at  least  it  goes  very 
far  to  confirm  all  rational  English  readers  in  their  confidence 
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that  this  villainy  is  the  branding  badge  of  but  one  minor  poet — 
not  of  two  curs,  but  of  one  cur.  The  heavy  tumidity  of  The 
Battle  of  Alcazar  is  relieved  by  the  really  fine  scene  which 
reminded  Lamb  of  Marlowe,  and  is  rather  honoured  than  dis¬ 
graced  by  the  kindly  raillery  of  Shakespeare.  The  miserable 
traitor  and  apostate  Stukeley  would  have  had  no  more  reason 
to  thank  George  Peele  than  to  thank  the  anonymous  author  of  a 
later  play  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  his  misdeeds  for  the 
feeble  attempt  to  present  them  as  the  achievements  or  attempts 
of  a  melodramatic  megalomaniac.  The  soliloquy  which  closes  the 
fourth  act  is  matchless,  I  should  hope,  for  drivel  of  desperation 
and  platitude  of  bombast,  in  all  the  dramatic  memorials  of  ambi¬ 
tious  and  hopeless  impotence. 

The  Scriptural  tragedy  of  David  and  Bethsahe  hardly  deserves 
either  the  exuberant  effusion  of  Campbell’s  praise  or  the  all-but- 
unqualified  scorn  of  other  critics.  It  is  a  poor  thing  on  the  whole  ; 
yet  there  is  the  mark  of  a  real  though  certainly  not  a  great  poet 
on  the  earlier  scenes.  But  Voltaire’s  farce  on  the  same  subject, 
"translated”  with  such  adorable  impudence  ‘‘from  the  English 
of  Hume,”  is  much  better  worth  reading  and  far  more  provocative 
of  repenisal.  Whether  Peele  is  or  is  not  responsible  for  the 
authorship  of  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes  is  a  matter  which 
may  be  left  for  debate  to  the  wise  men  of  Gotham  who  question 
the  authenticity  of  Shakespeare’s  part  in  The  Two  Noble  Kins¬ 
men.  I  should  hardly  suppose  that  even  this  meanest  among  the 
precursors  of  Shakespeare  must  be  credited  or  discredited  with  the 
production  of  so  lamentable  if  not  so  belated  an  attempt  to 
reopen  ‘‘King  Cambyses’  vein.”  The  only  redeeming  point  in 
all  the  narcotic  or  hypnotic  rubbish  is  the  sometimes  rather 
amusing  humour  of  the  clown  Subtle  Shift — a  not  unwelcome 
survival  of  the  Vice  who  gives  occasional  life  to  the  mysteries 
and  moralities  which  preceded  the  birth  of  tragedy  or  comedy 
in  England  as  in  France. 

‘‘These  three  gifted  men  ” — Greene,  Peele,  and  Marlowe — 
have  been  thus  bracketed  by  such  critics  as  in  three  hundred 
years’  time  may  possibly  chain  together  the  contemporary  names 
of  those  three  gifted  men — Charles  Mackay,  Haynes  Bayley,  and 
.\lfred  Tennyson.  It  is  shameful  that  it  should  not  be  (if  it  be 
not)  superfluous  to  say  that  Marlowe  differs  from  such  little 
people,  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind ;  not  as  an  eagle  differs  from 
wrens  or  tit-mice,  but  as  an  eagle  differs  from  frogs  or  tadpoles. 
He  first,  and  he  alone,  gave  wungs  to  English  poetry ;  he  first 
brought  into  its  serene  and  radiant  atmosphere  the  new  strange 
element  of  sublimity.  And,  innovator  as  he  was,  revolutionist 
and  creator,  he  was  no  less  loyal,  no  less  competent  an  artist, 
no  less  perfect  and  instinctive  a  w^orkman  in  words  than  Chaucer 
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or  than  Spenser  was  before  him.  He  had  neither  the  boyish 
humour  nor  the  child-like  pathos  of  Chaucer ;  he  had  nothing  of 
Spenser’s  incomparable  melody  and  all-but-inexhaustible  fancy- 
hut  among  all  English  poets  he  was  the  first  full-grown  man- 
young  indeed  and  immature  if  set  beside  such  disciples  and 
successors  as  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  but  the  first-born  among 
us  of  their  kind.  Flutes  and  lutes  and  harps  and  harpsichords 
we  had  heard  before  the  organ-music  of  his  verse  astonished  and 
entranced  all  ears  not  naturally  sealed  against  the  higher  strains 
of  harmony,  all  hearts  not  religiously  closed  against  the  nobler 
tones  of  thought.  And  Shakespeare  heard  at  once,  and  cast  off 
shard  by  shard  the  crust  of  habit  which  fostered  and  sometimes 
fevered  the  jigging  vein  of  his  rhyming  mother-wit,  sweet  and 
exquisite  as  it  was ;  and  Milton  long  afterwards  prolonged  and 
magnified  by  reverberation  the  music  of  “Marlowe’s  mighty 
line.’’  His  place  among  poets  is  exactly  as  questionable  as 
Dante’s.  M.  de  Lamartine  thought  little  or  nothing  of  Dante, 
and  M.  de  Lamartine  was  once  a  very  great  poet  indeed. 

When  such  another  champion  assails  the  fame  of  Marlowe,  it 
will  be  time  for  those  who  know  better  to  undertake  his  defence. 
The  reviler  of  Shakespeare  can  be  no  other  than  a  scurrilous 
buffoon,  “a  decent  priest  where  monkeys  are  the  gods,”  and  where 
Ibsen  is  the  idol.  The  anatomist  of  Shakespeare — the  superior 
person  who  knows  all  about  the  w-eaknesses  of  that  inferior  nature, 
who  can  expound  the  qualities  and  define  the  influences  which  made 
him  the  man  he  was,  and  precluded  him  from  the  dubious  chance 
of  showing  himself  a  greater  and  a  stronger  man  than  the  soft, 
flaccid  weaklings  in  whom  his  pitiful  and  unmanly  ideal  of  heroic 
or  philosophic  manhood  is  so  degradingly  revealed — the  thinker 
whose  masculine  intelligence  can  fathom  Shakespeare’s  at  a 
glance  and  dismiss  it  with  a  smile — is  worthy  to  be  classed  and 
remembered  as  a  representative  man  after  the  order  of  Archquack 
Emerson.  Collier  the  cleric  and  Rymer  the  railer  are  dead  and 
damned  to  something  less,  let  us  hope,  than  everlasting  fame; 
pity  may  surely  be  allow^ed  to  believe  in  a  briefer  term  of  expiatory 
survival,  a  milder  infliction  of  purgatorial  remembrance,  for  their 
successors  in  the  inheritance  of  contempt.  “Zot/c  aussi  etemel 
qu’Hombre" — what  hardest  of  all  hearts  would  not  pity  the  case 
of  Zoilus,  eternally  alive  (or,  in  Browning’s  characteristically 
audacious  phrase,  “immortally  immerded”)  in  “the  eternal 
cesspools”  to  which,  when  a  living  soul,  he  contributed  all  the 
irrepressible  exuberance  of  effusive  or  explosive  malignity  which 
tortured  what  served  him  for  a  brain,  and  corroded  what  sufficed 
him  for  a  heart?  No  other  creature,  alive  or  dead,  can  be  quite 
so  utterly  and  so  hopelessly  pitiable. 

A  much  less  incongruous  and  fissiparous  trinity  or  triunity  of 
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pre-Shakespearean  playwrights  would  be  revealed  in  the  reunion 
of  three  associated  names  much  less  inharmonious  than  the  copu¬ 
lation  of  Greene’s  and  Peele’s  with  Marlowe’s.  Greene,  Peele, 
and  Lodge  hang  very  well  together ;  three  really  good  poets  at 
their  best,  who  can  only  have  been  whipped  and  spurred  into 
scribbling  for  the  stage  by  insanity  of  ambition  or  stimulation  of 
hunger.  The  dullness  of  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War  is  Sb  dense 
and  malarious  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  sulfering  reader  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  existence  of  Rosalynde.  Nothing  more  perfectly  and 
absolutely  worthless,  or  more  difficult  for  patient  application  to 
dig  through,  has  ever  been  re-issued  in  the  various  re-issues  of 
Dodsley’s  Old  Plays ;  stupendous  as  is  the  stupidity  or  perversity 
which  has  always  ignored  James  Howard’s  really  excellent 
comedy  of  The  English  Monsieur,  and  selected  for  infliction  on 
modern  readers  a  piece  of  noisome  nonsense  which  must  make  his 
name  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  nauseated  reader. 

But  enough  or  too  much  has  before  been  written  on  this  pigmy 
trinity  of  dwarfish  dramatists.  It  is  not  with  their  names,  it  is 
with  no  such  names  as  theirs,  that  poets  or  judges  of  poetry 
will  ever  associate  the  deathless  name  of  Marlowe.  To  one  man 
only  did  Shakespeare  ever  pay  the  tribute  of  a  passing  word — a 
word  of  honour,  of  regret,  of  admiration,  and  it  might  also  seem 
of  affection.  And  to  Marlowe  alone  it  is  that  we  can  feel  as  though 
such  a  tribute  had  been  due.  But  to  him  we  may  feel  that  it 
would  be  strange  if  not  a  word  of  homage  had  been  offered,  not 
a  token  of  regard  had  been  vouchsafed,  by  Shakespeare. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Note. — The  foregoing  Essay  was  the  last  prose  composition  completed  by 
Swinburne  before  his  death.  It  has  been  printed  from  the  original  manu¬ 
script,  purcha.sed  from  Watts-Dunton,  in  1910,  by  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Wise. — 
Edmond  Gosse. 


JJ. — Thomas  Nabbes. 

A  Critical  Monograph. 

In  the  second  issue  of  Lamb’s  Selections  from  the  Dramatic 
Poetry  of  the  Shakespearean  Age  we  find  for  the  first  time  the 
name  of  Nabbes  admitted  to  the  company  of  names  honoured 
by  the  notice  of  the  greatest  and  surest  critic  that  ever  wrote  or 
ever  will  write  on  a  subject  of  unsurpassable  interest  to  any 
historic  student  of  English  letters  and  of  English  character. 
This  name  was  hardly  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  priceless  volume 
which  first  revived  and  revealed  to  modern  readers  the  now  death¬ 
less  glories  of  Marlowe  and  of  Webster,  of  Dekker  and  of  Ford ; 
but  to  all  true  lovers  of  the  incomparable  and  unapproachable 
work  bequeathed  us  by  our  greatest  school  of  writers  it  will  seem 
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worthy  of  honourable  mention.  Nabbes  is  to  Shirley  what  1 
Shirley  is  to  Massinger ;  but  the  inspiration  then  afloat  and  alive  I 
in  the  air  of  English  poetry  was  so  strong  and  keen  and  true 
that  even  the  subordinates  of  Shakespeare  are  still,  and  will  ^ 
always  be,  memorable  men.  Any  other  nation  but  theirs  would 
have  long  since  registered  their  names  among  those  w'hich  ought  i 
not  to  be  forgotten.  ; 

Covent  Garden,^  his  earliest  extant  play,  may  be  remembered  \ 

as  a  late  and  slight  example  of  a  class  which  contains  such  admir-  I 

able  masterpieces  as  Eastward  Ho!  and  Every  Man  in  His 
Humour,  the  realistic  comedy  of  old-wmrld  London.  It  is 
“pleasant” — as  its  title-page  not  too  arrogantly  affirms — for 
students  of  the  time  who  can  be  content  with  a  modest  allowance 
of  comic  or  farcical  humour  interw'oven  with  serious  action  and 
emotion.  The  more  ambitious  and  eloquent  rhetoric  of  the 
graver  scenes  has  now  and  then  some  savour  of  the  great  style 
then  gradually  dying  out ;  but  the  best  character  is  the  really 
humorous  and  original  figure  of  the  “complimenting  vintner”— 
a  new  and  amusing  specimen  of  the  old  English  host.- 

In  the  dedication  of  this  comedy  Nabbes  compares  Suckling  to 
Pindar  and  himself  to  Bacchylides — Apollo  alone  know  s  w'hy.  He 
should  have  been  sentenced  to  translate  into  Pindaric  verse  the 
immortal  Ballad  on  a  Wedding.  His  next  attempt  found  no 
such  distinguished  patron,  and  suggested  no  such  inexplicable 
comparisons.  The  “pleasant”  comedy  of  Tottenham  Court^ 
is  only  less  unpleasantly  unsatisfactory  than  Suckling’s  own  abor. 
tive  and  illegitimate  plays  to  the  lover  of  comedy  or  melodrama. 
There  are  glimpses  in  it  of  a  poet,  and  there  are  traces  of  a 
dramatist ;  but  the  incidents  and  the  intrigues,  instead  of  being  j 
fused  or  welded  into  harmony  by  the  strong  hand  of  a  poet  or  | 
the  technical  skill  of  a  playwright,  are  not  so  much  as  pasted  or  I 
stitched  together  with  any  decent  pretension  to  plausible  coher-  | 
ence.  It  is  as  far  from  success  on  the  lines  of  Etheredge  and  | 
Wycherley  as  on  the  lines  of  Jonson  or  Fletcher.  There  is  matter  | 
enough  in  this  failure  for  one  romantic  comedy  of  an  earlier  date  1 
and  for  more  than  one  realistic  comedy  of  a  later ;  but  there  is  a  | 
plentiful  lack  of  construction,  composition,  dramatic  tact,  and  | 
inventive  instinct.  These  awkward  and  abortive  efforts  of  a 
decadent  school  may  be  found  serviceable  if  not  valuable  as  foils  | 
to  the  finished  and  admirable  work  of  the  great  comic  dramatists  . 
who  arose  at  once  after  the  Hestoration.  There  is  here  some  j 

(1)  Covent  Garden:  A  Pleasant  Comedie.  4to,  1638.  j 

(2)  A  word  rather  over-familiar  as  the  synonym  of  the  French  chauvin  ^ 
occurs — to  me  unintelligibly — in  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act  :  “pity  from  1 
an  Executioner,  or  bashfulness  from  a  Jingo.”  The  Editor  suggests  no  | 
explanation. 

(3)  Tottenham  Court:  A  Pleasant  Comedie.  4to,  1638.  I 
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little  savour  lingering  of  poetry,  of  sentiment,  of  honest  love  and 
cordial  simplicity ;  but  it  is  unmistakably  flat  and  stale.  Manners 
and  morals  are  not  very  far  above  the  later  level ;  in  wit  and 
humour,  strength  of  hand  and  excellence  of  workmanship,  there 
can  be  no  possible  comparison.  How  far  this  anmmic  and  crest¬ 
fallen  generation  of  pithless  poets  and  nerveless  dramatists  had 
sunk  below  the  level  of  their  fathers’  days  may  be  measured  by 
the  fact  that  a  typical  gallant  of  their  pitiful  time  can  find  no 
stronger  evidence  to  offer  of  his  devotion  to  women  than  this  : 
that  he  would  not  only  “spin,  or  thread  their  needles,”  but  even 
“read  Spenser  and  the  Arcadia,  for  their  company.” 

Euripides  himself  could  not  have  written  a  tragedy  more  spirit¬ 
less  and  shapeless,  more  imbecile  and  insipid,  than  Hannibal 
and  Scipio}  The  yawning  reader  will  be  reminded,  and  will 
yawn  again  over  the  recollection,  of  Lodge’s  Marius  and  Sylla. 
There  are  touches  of  rhetoric  less  merely  vacuous  th?n  usual  here 
and  there ;  the  style  and  the  metre  are  not  so  piteously  prosaic 
as  those  of  the  dramatic  date  when  J ames  Thomson  and  Samuel 
Johnson  were  taken  for  dramatic  poets ;  but  the  two  distinguish¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  verbosity  which  pervades  and  dilates  it  are 
flatulence  and  platitude. 

“When  Lee  makes  temperate  Scipio  fret  and  rave. 

And  Hannibal  a  whining,  amorous  slave,” 

he  is  less  unbearably  unreadable  than  Nabbes. 

The  Bride^  is  a  play  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to 
Shirley  :  it  stands  w’ell  above  his  worst  or  hastiest  comic  work,  if 
far  beneath  his  thoughtfullest  and  his  best.  We  may  think  that 
“the  picture  w^ould  have  been  better  if  the  artist  had  taken  more 
pains  ” ;  and  again  we  may  doubt.  There  is  something  flaccid 
and  relaxed  in  the  constitution  or  composition  of  this  comedy  : 
it  has  enough  of  real  and  vital  merit  to  surprise  and  disappoint 
the  reader  who  finds  it  on  the  whole  so  strangely  wanting  in  the 
vigorous  and  coherent  sufficiency  of  a  really  good  play.  The 
broad  comic  effect  of  one  character,  “an  owner  of  rarities  and 
antiquities,”  is  exactly  such  as  we  find  in  the  personal  caricatures 
which  still  amuse  the  too  infrequent  reader  in  Foote’s  comedies 
or  farces ;  and  the  humour  of  the  arrogant  and  amorous  French 
cook  anticipates  the  more  finished  and  maturer  dignity  of 
Thackeray’s  immortal  Mirobalant.  The  simple  justice  and  his 
imperious  wife  are  really  good  studies  in  the  school  of  Jonson.  It  is 
something  for  a  writer  of  the  Shakespearean  decadence  to  have 
shown  himself  at  once  a  not  unworthy  follower  and  a  not 
unworthy  precursor  of  men  so  far  gi-eater  than  himself  as  the 
authors  of  Pendennis  and  The  Silent  Woman. 

(1)  Hannibal  and  Scipio;  An  Historical  Tragedy.  4to,  1637. 

(2)  The  Bride:  A  Comedie.  4to,  1640. 
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The  tragedy  of  intrigue  is  a  subordinate  form  of  drama  which 
cannot  flourish  but  in  a  period  of  decadence,  and  cannot  but 
flourish  then.  There  are  much  worse  examples  of  it  extant  in  our 
own  literature  than  a  luckless  play  which  was  “denied  the  credit 
which  it  might  have  gained  from  the  stage,”  on  which  the  author’s 
previous  attempt  at  tragedy  had  found  acceptance  or  toleration. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  reader  who  would  not  rather  read 
or  the  audience  who  would  not  rather  sit  out  the  five  acts  of  The 
Unfortunate  Mother  than  the  five  acts  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio. 

And  if  the  eye  of  Charles  Lamb  had  happened  to  rest  or  to  alight 
on  the  following  lines,  they  would,. if  I  mistake  not,  have  had 
a  fair  chance  of  being  embalmed  for  immortality  :  — 

“If  greatness, 

Were  not  a  relative  to  all  that’s  good 
And  glorious  in  the  general  speculation 
Of  things  that  do  affect  us,  not  in  sense, 

But  the  bright  part  of  reason,  emulous  man 
Would  not  through  danger  manage  actions 
So  full  of  wonder,  nor  employ  his  faculties 
In  high  designs  :  but  like  a  heavy  lump 
That  only  by  its  weight  moves  to  its  centre, 

Aud  there  sleeps,  so  should  we  :  leave  not  so  much  , 

As  the  record  of  any  memorable 

And  brave  achievement,  for  a  monument 

That  once  such  men  had  being.” 

This  passage  is  worthy  of  Massinger  or  Ford. 

Microcosinus  ^  is  an  ingenious  and  graceful  masque,  with 
enough  in  it  of  humour  and  poetry  to  keep  the  fancy  and  inven¬ 
tion  which  they  serve  and  inform  alive  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  modern  readers  not  over-intolerant  of  facile  moral 
allegory.  The  lesser  masque  of  The  Spring’s  Glory  ^  is  noticeable 
only  for  the  quaint  and  amusing  passage-at-arms  between  Christ¬ 
mas,  Shrovetide,  and  Lent.  There  is  no  great  matter  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  minor  poems  of  a  minor  poet ;  but  a  tolerant 
curiosity  may  be  amused  now  and  then  by  some  of  those 
appended  to  this  masquelet.  The  modest  and  good-humoured 
author  may  never  find  many  readers ;  but  none  will  regret  the 
time  spent  on  reading  him,  or  question  his  claim  to  a  place  among 
English  poets  above  the  station  of  many  whose  names,  if  not 
their  works,  are  more  familiar  to  the  docile  and  conventional 
student  of  English  poetry. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

(1)  Microcosmus :  A  Moral  Maske.  4to,  1637. 

(2)  The  Spring’s  Glorie.  Vindicating  Love  by  Temperance  against  the 

Tenant,  Moralised  in  a  Maske.  4to,  1638.  ; 

Note. — This  essay,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  was  written  in  1900.  It  j 
was  purchased  from  Watts-Dunton,  in  1910,  by  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Wise.  It  was 
intended  to  form  a  chapter  in  the  projected  second  series  of  The  Age  of 
Shakespeare. — Edmund  Gosse. 
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the  german  peril  after  the  war. 


If  Germany  had  not  decided  to  fight  with  lethal  weapons,  at 
an  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  she  might  in  a  few 
years  have  conquered  Europe  by  her  commercial,  financial,  and 
industrial  powers,  and  further  extended  her  baneful  influence 
throughout  the  world  by  means  of  her  merchant  ships,  her  diplo¬ 
matists,  and  her  travellers.  That  conquest  would  have  con- 
Btituted  the  greatest  triumph  of  Mammon  in  the  world’s  history, 
and  we  can  comprehend,  in  the  light  of  the  past  twenty-one 
months,  what  it  w'ould  have  involved  in  spiritual  loss  to'  other 
nations.  In  the  hour  of  destiny  she  threw  away  the  substance 
for  the  shadows  and  plunged  into  war. 

Under  the  present  temporary  conditions  Germany  has  ceased 
to  be  a  w'orld  Power  and  has  become  merely  a  European  Powder. 
She  is  besieged  by  land  and  by  sea,  but  she  lives.  The  German 
armies  may  be  defeated ;  the  German  Navy  may  be  destroyed ; 
German  finance  may  be  enfeebled ;  German  industry  may  be 
brought  practically  to  a  standstill.  When  all  that  has  been 
achieved,  if  it  can  be  achieved,  Germany,  with  its  vast  population 
of  from  60,000,000  to  70,000,000,  will  remain  with  its  eyes  eager, 
its  muscles  contracted,  and  its  vast  resources  organised,  prepared 
to  reassert  its  position  in  the  world.  The  military  scheme 
having  failed,  the  policy  of  “peaceful  penetration”  will  be 
resumed  with  renew^ed  energy.  The  business  man,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  financier  and  the  scientist,  and  supported  and  encouraged 
by  the  State,  will  endeavour  to  bring  the  universe  into  subjection 
to  the  best-educated  and  most  un-moral  people  in  Europe,  whose 
guile,  lack  of  principle,  and  innate  baseness  we  have  only  been  in 
a  position  to  comprehend  since  this  war  opened.  As  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  a  military  caste  only,  has  had  its  heart  in  the 
present  conflict,  glorying  in  all  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  sub¬ 
marine,  Zeppelin,  and  poison  gas,  not  to  mention  the  sufferings 
inflicted  on  helpless  prisoners,  so  every  man,  with  a  patriotic 
devotion  peculiarly  German,  wall  devote  himself  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  wmr,  satisfied  if  only  other  peoples  are 
rendered  poor  and  weak  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Germany.^ 
Deutschland  iiher  alles  represents  the  spirit  of  this  outlaw  nation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  when  the  clash  of  arms  is  over,  we, 
in  these  islands,  in  company  with  our  Allies,  should  offer  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  the  Germans  and  resume  the  commercial  and 
financial,  if  not  the  social,  relations  which  formerly  existed.  The 

(1)  According  to  the  Kai.ser’s  confidant,  Houston  Chamberlain,  it  is  Germany’s 
ambition  “to  control  the  future  destiny  of  the  human  race.” 
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British  people  are  to  wipe  clean  the  slate,  obliterating  all  the 
bitter  memories  of  the  struggle,  and  are  to  make  political  and 
commercial  treaties  with  the  nation  which  tore  up  the  instrument 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  The  Lusitania,  with  her 
twelve  hundred  victims,  as  well  as  the  Persia,  the  Sussex,  and 
all  the  other  vessels,  with  their  human  freight,  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  dastardly  acts  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  our  common 
humanity,  are  to  be  forgotten ;  we  are  to  think  no  more  of  Nurse 
Cavell  and  the  other  martyrs  of  Belgium ;  we  are  never  to  recall 
the  sufferings  of  the  men  assassinated  in  unspeakable  agony  by 
poison  gas ;  no  mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  barbarities  practised 
on  our  prisoners ;  we  are  to  hide  away  the  graves  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  butchered  in  our  midst  by  bombs  dropped 
blindly  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  from  Zeppelins ;  we  are  to 
give  no  further  thought  to  the  hideous  joy  which  Germans  of 
all  classes,  as  the  proceedings  in  the  Beichstag  have  revealed, 
have  exhibited  as  one  excess  of  savagery  has  given  place  to 
another  yet  more  fiendish.  Alt  these  manifestations  of  the 
diseased  heart  and  brain  of  Germany  are  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
The  British  people,  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  blood  in  fighting 
for  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  for  them  and  other  democracies, 
are  to  shake  hands  with  the  German  people  across  the  corpse- 
strewn  seas  and  engage  in  financial,  commercial,  and  political 
negotiations  over  the  graves  of  the  thousands  of  men  who  have 
laid  down  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Anglo-German 
Friendship  Committees  are  apparently  to  be  set  up  once  more; 
Germans  are  to  resume  their  positions  in  this  country,  dominating 
many  “key”  industries,  controlling  our  finance,  undercutting  our 
workmen,  and  invading  our  social  life.  The  right  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship  is  to  be  offered  to  a  people  convicted  of  a  ghastly  series  of 
wholesale  murders  by  sea  and  by  land  which  stand  unparalleled 
in  the  darkest  pages  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

Why  is  this  reconciliation  to  take  place  ?  One  of  the  advocates 
of  the  policy  of  compounding  the  greatest  felonies  ever  laid  to 
the  door  of  a  nation  has  told  us.  It  seems  that  we  must  lower 
our  moral  status,  deaden  our  finer  susceptibilities,  and  expose 
ourselves  to  the  peril  of  material  ruin  in  order  that  we  may 
make  money  out  of  the  Germans — so  long  as  it  suits  their 
purpose.  Sir  Hugh  Bell,  a  commercial  magnate  with  a  pathetic 
devotion  to  Free  Trade,  holds  that  it  would  be  folly  to  ostracise 
Germany  and  madness  to  attempt  to  capture  German  trade.  In 
the  Economic  Journal  he  has  declared  : — 

“Peace  declared  on  what  terms  you  please  to  suppose,  Germany  will 
want  to  get  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible.  Her  excellently  equipped 
factories  will  be  put  to  rights,  and  speedily  will  begin  to  produce,  so  that 
she  may  meet  the  burdens  the  war  has  bound  on  her  back.  Her  frugal 
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aud  industrious  people  will  set  to  work  to  produce  as  cheaply  as  they 
know  how.  .  .  .  You  cannot  capture  German  trade,  and  you  will  only  do 
yourself  irremediable  injury  if  you  try.  .  .  . 

“Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  would  be  found  on  examination  that  we  bought 
on  the  whole  cheap  things  from  Germany,  and  on  the  whole  sold  her 
expensive  things.^  Not  a  bad  sort  of  trade  for  us,  whose  object  is  to  pack 
as  much  labour  as  we  can  into  our  exports.  But,  how'ever  this  may  be, 
it  would  seem  that,  far  from  pursuing  the  policy  which  I  understand  is 
meant  by  those  who  would  have  us  capture  German  trade,  we  should  take 
as  great  a  slice  of  German  commodities  as  we  can  get,  and  give  her  as 
much  of  ours  as  she  will  have.” 

In  other  words,  the  business  door  is  to  be  opened  wide  instantly 
the  bloodstained  hands  of  Germany  are  heard  knocking,  and 
the  old  relationships  between  the  Huns — so  styled  by  the  Kaiser 
himself — and  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  humanity  are  to  be  resumed 
as  though  the  war,  with  all  its  suffering,  its  agony,  and  its  horrors, 
had  never  been. 

That  icay  lies  moral  and  material  ruin  for  us.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  crusade  as  holy  as  any  undertaken  in  past  ages ;  it  will  not 
end  with  this  present  clash  of  arms.  As  the  Prime  Minister  has 
said,  “this  is  not  merely  a  material,  it  is  also  a  spiritual  conflict. 
Upon  its  issue  everything  that  contains  the  promise  of  hope  that 
leads  to  emancipation  and  fuller  liberty  for  the  millions  who  make 
up  the  masses  of  mankind,  will  be  found  sooner  or  later  to 
depend.”^  Since  those  words  were  spoken,  we  have  looked  into 
the  heart  of  the  German  people,  and  we  know  from  the  German 
Press  and  the  speeches  in  the  Beichstag  that  there  exists  a  disease 
which  neither  the  armies  nor  the  navies  of  the  Allies  can  cure. 
Germany  has  become  an  outlaw  nation — outlawed  by  her  con¬ 
tempt  for  her  pledged  word ;  outlawed  by  her  heresy  to  the  laws 
of  nations;  outlawed,  above  all,  by  her  disregard  of  the  highest 
God-given  principles  which  render  human  existence  possible.  The 
cancer  in  the  German  people  must  be  rooted  out  before  Germany 
can  come  within  the  pale ;  the  navies  and  armies  of  the  Allies 
will  not  do  the  work. 

What  were  the  conditions  which  existed  when  war  occurred 
that  we  should  smother  our  finer  instincts  and  sell  our  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  blood-stained  German  pottage?  When  hostilities 
broke  out  Germany’s  agents  had  laid  their  plans  so  secretly,  so 
carefully,  and  so  successfully  that  our  whole  financial  system 
was  in  danger.  A  moratorium  had  to  be  declared  to  save  our 
banks  and  financial  houses,  entangled  in  the  German  financial 
net.  Germany  controlled  our  sugar  supply,  so  a  Sugar  Com- 

(1)  Tn  the  last  year  of  peace,  we  took  from  Germany  goods  valued  at 
£80,500.000;  Germany  by  her  skilful  policy,  kept  down  her  demand  for  British 
goods  to  £40,500,000,  coal  representing  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate. 

(2)  Mr,  Asquith,  The  Guildhall,  September  4th,  1914. 
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mission  had  to  be  appointed  to  meet  our  needs.  As  Germany 
dominated  the  metal  market,  the  Government  had  to  circumvent 
the  German  ring.  Germany  had  a  monopoly  in  certain  explosives, 
chemical  dyes,  tungsten  powder,  and  many  other  essentials  of 
modern  industry,  and  the  Government,  in  haste  and  confusion, 
had  to  improvise  makeshift  manufactures  at  enormous  cost  to 
the  country.  Our  sick  could  not  be  tended,  because  Germany 
controlled  essential  chemicals.  Our  scientists  suddenly  discovered 
that  only  from  Germany  could  they  obtain  laboratory  glass.  The 
electrical  industry,  without  which  hostilities  cannot  be  conducted, 
was  also  largely  in  German  hands.  Germany  was  the  country 
on  which  we  had  come  to  depend  for  optical  glass,  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  warfare  on  land  and  sea.  In  a  hundred  and  one  trades  the 
Germans  had  more  or  less  complete  control,  and  during  the  first 
few  months  of  the  war  this  country  fought  under  every  possible 
financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  handicap  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Germans  had  been  able  to  create  while  enjoying  the  tradi¬ 
tional  hospitality  hitherto  extended  to  foreigners.  Did  these 
conditions  represent  the  triumph  of  Free  Trade? 

Above  all,  our  sea  power  was  in  danger.  Not  so  much  did 
the  peril  arise  from  the  expansion  of  the  German  Fleet  as  from 
the  grip  which  Germany  had  obtained  on  materials  essential  to 
the  building  and  arming  of  men-of-war.  “It  is  probable,’’  as 
has  been  remarked,^  “that  if  Germany  had  not  been  in  such  a 
hurry  she  might  have  struck  our  sea  power  a  shattering  blow, 
owing  to  her  control  of  the  most  essential  metals  of  the  world. 
She  had  gathered  practically  all  Europe’s  metal  resources  into 
her  capacious  maw,  and  had  obtained  a  large  measure  of  control 
over  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire.  Almost  every  element 
essential  to  the  creation  of  a  fleet  was  dominated  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  by  German  business  men.’’ 

The  policy  of  laissez  faire  was  nearly  our  undoing.  “The 
abundant  metals  of  our  own  Empire,  which  we  left  un¬ 
heeded,  have  become  in  the  hands  of  German  Kultur  the 
means  of  sending  to  their  death  thousands  of  the  flower 
of  the  youth  of  British  countries.  It  is  with  the  help  of 
their  own  Australian  smelter  ores  that  German  and  Austrian 
armies  have  killed  and  maimed  Australian  boys  in  Gallipoli ;  the 
nickel  and  hematite  ores  of  Canada  have  made  their  contribution 
to  the  murderous  power  of  Knipp  among  the  Canadian  troops  in 
Flanders ;  and  the  wolfram  resources  of  India  have  been  used  to 
overthrow  the  cause  for  which  India  has  poured  out  her  young 
blood  and  wealth.’’®  As  the  Solicitor-General  confessed  last 

(1)  Xaval  and  Military  Record,  April  5th,  1916. 

(2)  Mr.  Percy  Hurd,  The  Society  of  Arts,  March  28th,  1916. 
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September,  the  German  octopus  (from  behind  its  Protective 
screen)  had  before  the  outbreak  of  war  thrown  out  its  tentacles 
80  successfully  that  the  base  metals  of  the  world,  and  especially 
of  the  British  Empire,  were  at  the  mercy  of  three  great  and 
highly  organised  German  concerns  of  Frankfurt  and  Halberstadt. 
It  was  under  these  conditions  that  Germany  plunged  into  war. 
Mole-like,  she  had  undermined  the  fabrics  of  the  British  and 
Indian  Empires.  She  held  the  keys  to  many  of  our  important 
industries,  and  she  controlled  many  of  the  most  important 
elements  essential  for  the  armament  of  our  defensive  forces. 

have  managed  to  exist  without  Germany  and  Austria  since 
the  war  opened.  It  has  been  a  struggle  against  obstacles  which 
at  one  time  seemed  insurmountable — obstacles  deliberately  created 
by  the  Germans.  In  spite  of  all  the  embarrassments  of  war, 
industrial  England  has  shown  that  Germany  is  not  essential  to 
our  well-being.  The  new  Budget  is  a  British  triumph,  because 
it  is  the  Budget  of  a  country  divorced  from  insidious  influences 
which  were  eating  away  its  vitals.  As  the  Economist  has 
admitted,^  “  Germany  was,  and  is,  far  more  dependent  economic¬ 
ally  on  the  British  Empire  than  is,  or  was,  the  British  Empire  on 
Germany.”  A  correspondent  of  that  journal  has  since  made  an 
examination  of  the  trade  between  Germany  and  the  chief  States 
of  the  British  Empu'e  completely  confirming  that  contention. 
Germany,  he  pointed  out,  has  but  one  natural  monopoly  of 
great  economic  importance,  that  of  potash  salt,  of  which  in  1913 
Great  Britain,  according  to  the  German  official  statistics,  took 
only  136,908  tons  out  of  a  total  export  of  1,676,187  tons ;  of  Kali 
sulphate,  out  of  a  total  export  of  133,358  metric  tons.  Great 
Britain  took  13,887  tons  and  Ceylon  4,785  tons.  Germany  used 
this  country  to  bolster  up  her  own  economic  position,  pick¬ 
ing  and  choosing  her  goods  in  our  markets  with  meticulous 
and  crafty  ingenuity.  Confronted  wdth  these  incontrovertible 
facts — our  ability  to  live  without  German  goods  and  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  Germany  upon  us — it  is  urged  that  when  the  war  ends, 
we  should  be  friends  again,  ignoring  the  blood  on  Germany’s 
escutcheon.  We  must  forget  the  Machiavellian  efforts  to  ruin 
our  finance  and  industry,  and  debase  our  spiritual  currency ;  we 
must  never  give  a  thought  to  those  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who 
have  been  so  foully  murdered  to  gratify  the  blood  lust  of  the 
German  people,  and  must  expose  ourselves  once  more  to  the  poison 
gases  of  Germany  which  are  capable  of  killing  the  spirit  which  is 
the  life  of  the  British  people. 

After  the  war  has  closed,  Germany  will  remain  in  all  funda¬ 
mentals  the  Germany  which  existed  before  the  war.  She  will 
have  lost  many  thousands  of  her  best  manhood,  but  the  population 
(1)  Economist,  March  25th,  1916. 
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of  Germany  increases  at  the  rate  of  800,000  a  year.  She  will 
be  burdened  by  a  great  debt,  but  the  Germans  are  a  frugal  people 
and  will  bend  themselves  to  the  task  of  adjusting  the  balance. 
Germany  will  be  suffering  from  commercial  and  industrial  con¬ 
gestion,  owing  to  our  blockade,  but  the  remedy  for  the  disease 
will  be  a  policy  of  “dumping.”  Germany,  it  may  be,  will  be 
badly  defeated,  but  the  60  or  70  million  people  will  remain  a 
menace  to  all  democracies.  They  have  been  revealed  as  the  most 
exclusive,  selfish,  and  inhumane  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  They  form  part  of  a  soulless  machine.  As  Admiral 
Mahan  remarked  some  years  before  the  opening  of  this  war,^  in 
contrasting  British  and  American  ideals  on  the  one  hand  and 
German  ideals  on  the  other,  “  The  prototype  of  modern  Germany 
is  to  be  found  ...  in  the  Koman  Empue,  to  which  in  a  certain 
sense  the  present  German  Empire  may  be  said  to  be — if  not  heir— 
at  least  historically  affiliated.  ...  To  this  unity  the  national 
German  character  contributes  an  element  not  unlike  that  of  anti¬ 
quity,  in  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  State.  As  a 
matter  of  national  characteristic,  this  differs  radically  from  the 
more  modern  conception  of  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the  individual, 
exemplified  chiefly  in  England  and  the  United  States.”  Admiral 
Mahan,  continuing,  remarked  :  “In  international  relations,  between 
States  representing  the  opposing  ideas,  it — the  difference — repro¬ 
duces  the  contrast  between  the  simple  discipline  of  an  army  and 
the  complicated  disseminated  activities  of  the  people,  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  commercial.  It  repeats  the  struggle  of  the 
many  minor  mercantile  firms  against  a  single  great  combination. 

.  .  .  Individual  liberty,  possibly  intensifying  natural  character¬ 
istics,  has  made  it  impossible  to  organise  the  community  in  Great 
Britain  as  it  is  in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  successes  of  Great  Britain, 
as  a  maritime  and  colonising  community,  have  been  the  work  of 
individuals,  singly  or  in  free  co-operation,  the  State  remaining  in 
the  background,  and,  as  it  were,  only  seeing  fair  play.  Initiation 
has  been  private;  in  Germany  essentially  corporate.” 

The  German  conception  of  State,  communal,  and  individual 
life  differs  fundamentally  from  ours  and  finds  expression  in  con¬ 
centrated  effort  and  a  crude  form  of  materialism  w'hich  reacts 
beneficially  on  the  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  system, 
but  drags  down  ideals  we  value.  Germans  will  fight  in  future 
in  the  economic  field  not  as  individual  men,  but  as  highly  discip¬ 
lined  battalions,  marching  forw'ard  to  the  conquest  of  the  world 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  wdth  ruthless  determination — if  w'e  per¬ 
mit  them  to  do  so.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  present  struggle,  the 
organisation  for  this  economic  conflict  with  the  other  nations  was 

(1)  Tht  Interest  of  America  in  International  Relations.  (Sampson  Low.) 
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bein<y  created  by  men  at  the  head  of  great  corporations,  encouraged 
by  the  State,  and  supported  by  a  people,  highly  educated  and 
highly  skilled  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  welded  together  in  one  vast 
vicious  engine  for  producing  wealth,  to  be  translated  into  arma¬ 
ments.  Germany  is  the  most  highly  centralised  State  which  has 
ever  existed.  In  every  direction  the  proverb  that  “union  is 
strength”  is  applied  with  a  merciless  disregard  for  individual 
interests. 

While  the  war  was  still  in  its  early  stages  and  public  attention 
in  this  country  was  concentrated  on  more  imminent  perils  than 
I  those  affecting  its  trade,  a  report  by  Sir  Francis  Oppenheimer, 
British  commercial  attache  in  Germany,  was  issued.^  It  attracted 
little  attention,  but  it  well  repays  reading  by  business  men.  It 
contains  a  lucid  statement  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
position.  “Germans  in  every  stage  of  society,”  it  was  re¬ 
marked,  “are  prone  to  combination;  in  Germany  there  is 
hardly  a  branch  of  manufacture  or  of  trade,  however  special, 
which  has  not  its  own  organisation  and  probably  its  own 
journal.  "Manufacturers  all  over  the  Empire,  producing  the 
same  goods,  are  brought  into  touch  either  personally  or  in 
print.  The  conditions  of  the  whole  home  market  are  thus  dis¬ 
closed;  its  chances  are  weighed  and  scrutinised.  The  more  a 
works  specialises  (and  the  tendency,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  very 
\een  home  competition,  is  all  towards  specialisation)  the  more 
must  it  co-operate  with,  and  the  more  has  it  to  rely  upon,  other 
branches  of  manufacture ;  their  trade  conditions  have  to  be 
\fatched  in  turn.  The  specialist  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  News  from  abroad  is  published  and  carried  into 
distant  workshops.  The  profusion  of  trade  and  professional 
papers  can  be  gauged  from  their  catalogue  numbering  300  closely 
printed  pages.  .  .  .  The  keen  competition  among  trade  papers 
ias  produced  a  high  standard.  Much  ingenuity  and  care  is  spent 
Epon  the  reports  of  the  industrial  weather,  with  the  result  that  no 
nan  need  be  taken  unawares  by  a  change  of  the  tide.” 

Germany  is  the  land  of  syndicates ;  they  ‘  ‘  control  production 
End  sales,  and,  when  the  home  market  is  satiated,  help  towards 
I  directing  merchandise  abroad.”  Syndication  has  made  remarkable 
^  "Ogress  in  Germany,  and  has  tended  to  concentrate  the  various 
oages  of  manufacture  under  one  roof.  The  gigantic  concentra- 
;  ns  have  contributed  to  efficiency  and  cheapness.  The  leaders 
j  ithe  great  industries,  behind  an  almost  impassable  tariff  barrier, 
■ave  increased  their  profits  by  carrying  the  science  of  by-products 
oits  utmost  limits,  and  they  have  thus  very  materially  reduced 
fir  cost  of  production.  Only  great  firms  protected  from  free 
1  (1)  Cd.  7620-14;  price  S^d. 
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foreign  competition  and  aided  by  the  State  can  afford  scientific 
research,  and  the  leaders  of  German  industry — the  captains  of 
the  vast  undertakings  which  have  grown  up — have  been  generous 
and  indefatigable  in  this  direction. 

The  Emperor  William  Institute  for  the  Scientific  Exploration  of  Coal, 
which  is  to  be  opened  in  1914,  is  the  latest  proof.  A  German  society  for 
the  study  of  ores  is  similarly  in  course  of  formation.  A  succession  of 
booms  has  made  these  mammoth  concerns  financially  independent— in 
Rhenish- Westphalia  some  of  them  have  ended  by  financially  assisting  the 
banks  to  which  they  had  originally  owed  their  own  phenomenal  rise.  Their 
financial  resources  enable  them  to  add  new  branches  of  manufacture  to 
those  they  already  control.  They  are  continuing  their  steady  process  of 
concentration,  each  step  of  which  leaves  them  further  fortified.  The  recent 
boom  has  produced  new  and  noteworthy  concentrations,  e.g.,  the  Mannes¬ 
man  Tube  Works  have  absorbed  the  important  sheet  iron  works  of  Schulz- 
Knaudt.  The  speech,  in  which  the  chairman  of  the  Mannesman  Works 
recommended  the  amalgamation  to  the  shareholders  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  general  trend  that  some  of  his  arguments  deserve  to  be  repeated.  The 
chairman  assured  the  shareholders  that  the  Mannesman  Works  were  not 
pushing  towards  aggrandisement,  but  were  driven  to  it.  The  advantage 
which  the  works  had  acquired  in  the  tube  market  must  disappear  if  the 
necessary  raw  iron  had  still  to  be  bought  at  high  syndicate  prices  from  the 
very  works  of  a  mixed  character  which  were  more  and  more  becoming  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  tube  market.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  special  terms 
for  the  delivery  of  raw  iron  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  the  orders 
which  the  works  had  to  give — but  there  was  little  inclination  to 
negotiate.  However,  even  so,  a  cheap  supply  of  raw  iron  was  not  all  that 
was  required  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  mixed  works.  They  must 
eventually  control  a  complete  line  of  production — coal,  blast  furnaces,  steel 
works  and  tubes — to  exploit  every  possibility  of  cheap  supplies." 

The  results  of  the  movement  were  far-reaching.  The 
financial  power  to  which  the  large  works  had  attained  was  being 
increasingly  used  for  acquiring  their  own  means  of  transport, 
because  all  the  world  over  the  item  of  transport  was  seen  to  be 
gaining  an  additional  importance  in  the  facility  of  competition. 
During  the  year  1913  a  number  of  works  in  the  heavy  industries 
combined  with  shipping  concerns.  The  example  had  been  set 
by  the  Gelsenkirchen  Works  and  the  Deutsche  Kaiser  Mining 
Works  which  own  Ehine  fleets  of  their  own.  In  1913  similar 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Gutehoffnungshiitte,  Koenig  Ludwig  mines, 
Concordia,  Constantin  der  Grosse,  &c.  It  was  anticipated  that 
1914  would  see  even  a  greater  number  of  siinilar  mining-shipping 
combinations.  To  prevent  a  final  syndication  of  Ehine  shipping 
(for  which  these  combinations  were  believed  to  be  only  the  intro¬ 
duction)  various  German  governments  had  deemed  it  necessary 
to  secure  a  preponderant  and  timely  interest  in  large  Ehenish 
shipping  concerns.  Prussia  became  interested  in  the  Ehein  and 
Seeschifffahrt  Gesellschaft,  Cologne ;  Baden  in  the  shipping  con- 
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cern  of  Fendel  at  Mannheim  ;  Bavaria  in  the  Ehenania  Company 
at  Mannheim,  the  shipping  interests  of  which  extend  also  to 
Antwerp  and  Eotterdam.  (The  Bavarian  Government  was  also 
financially  interested  in  the  Bavarian  Lloyd,  the  freight  steamers 
of  which  navigate  the  Danube  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Eegens- 
burg.) 

“The  most  recent  development  in  the  matter  of  concentration  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all.  To  guarantee  a  steady  sale  of  their  vast  output 
some  of  these  big  works  have  begun  to  effect  a  financial  combination  with 
their  own  consumers,  thus  following  on  an  extensive  scale  an  example  set 
by  the  electrical  industry.  An  important  works  manufacturing  machines 
for  use  on  railways  has  bought  up  a  company  letting  out  railway  machinery 
(the  shares  of  which  it  bought  for  £100,000);  the  firm  of  Krupp  has  bought 
up  two  shipbuilding  yards;  a  leading  factory  producing  electrical  appliances 
and  machinery  has  obtained  control  of  an  electrical  power  supply  company 
(capital,  £400,000),  &c. 

"These  gigantic  concerns  (of  which  every  industry  boasts  increasing 
numbers)  exercise,  it  was  contended,  a  steadying  influence  upon  the 
country’s  economic  life  because  their  interests  are  world  interests.  What¬ 
ever  the  industrial  tide  may  be  at  home  they  are  vast  employers  of  labour; 
in  many  communities  they  are  the  backbone  of  local  finance;  together 
they  contribute  colossal  revenues  to  the  public  funds.  Recently  two  giant 
combinations  in  the  banking  world  brought  the  Exchequer  (by  way  of 
taxation)  a  windfall  of  over  £1,000,000.  It  is  not  unnatural  then  that  such 
concerns  obtain  facilities  from  the  Government  which  would  be  denied  to 
the  smaller  fry.  These  privileges  in  turn  strengthen  their  position  and 
give  them  an  additional  lead.  The  Hochster  Farbwerke,  for  instance,  were 
quite  recently  granted  a  special  railway  export  tariff  from  Hochst  to  Ham¬ 
burg  for  their  consignments  to  the  Far  East.” 

Behind  the  great  firms  dominating  German  industry  stand  the 
banks.  In  the  banking  world  combinations  were  also  effected. 
‘‘Practically  all  German  banks  are  now  arranged  in  a  few  groups 
and  their  interests  are  interlaced.”  They  are  the  advance  agents 
of  German  commercialism,  with  branches  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  ‘  ‘  Pressure  has  so  long  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
leading  banks  that  it  has  now  become  a  recognised  practice  that 
before  a  foreign  loan  is  taken  over  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  is 
consulted  to  ascertain  whether  the  issue  would  be  a  desirable  one 
for  commercial  reasons.  .  .  .  ”  This  has  become  the  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  principle  in  financial  circles,  and  consequently  every  foreign 
branch  of  a  German  bank  makes  it  its  business  to  co-operate  by 
every  possible  means  with  the  German  commercial  houses,  and 
is  supported  energetically  by  German  diplomacy.  As  a  result  of 
the  commercial  and  financial  policy  adopted  by  the  Germans, 
56  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Germany  on  the  eve  of  the  war 
was  engaged  in  trade  and  industry.  But  though  the  number  of 
persons  occupied  in  agriculture  had  decreased,  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  were  steadily  increasing  in  volume.  ‘‘  A  scientific  rotation 
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of  harvests,  artificial  manuring,  and  practical  experience  have  in 
course  of  time  rendered  agriculture  in  Germany  more  profitable, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  scientific  methods  of  industrial  production 
have  improved  manufacture.  ’  ’  In  some  months  of  the  year  1913, 
owing  largely  to  the  intensive  working  of  German  agricultural 
enterprises,  the  value  of  the  country’s  exports  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  imports,  and  “the  German  Press  greeted  this  excess  of 
exports  with  great  delight,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  happy  result 
of  the  German  Protection  system.” 

On  the  eve  of  the  war  the  Germans  were  looking  outward  for 
fresh  fields  to  conquer.  Exportation  was  being  forced  by  every 
possible  expedient.  Production  had  reached  a  point  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  that  old  markets  should  be  further  exploited 
and  new  markets  created.  “  More  particularly  from  the  second 
half  of  1913  onwards  the  necessity  of  a  larger  German  export 
seemed  uppermost  in  the  public  mind — the  whole  Press  suddenly 
overflowed  with  articles  on  Germany’s  economic  mission  abroad, 
on  what  is  called  Germany’s  W eltwirtschaft.  ...  As  her  colonies 
could,  at  best,  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  future  sources  of  supply 
for  various  raw  materials,  she  must  regard  the  world  as  her  trading 
empire  and  rely  exclusively  upon  her  energies  and  enterprise  to 
conquer  it.  Sometimes  the  limits  were  drawn  somewhat  more 
closely,  and  South  America,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  Chinese 
Empire  were  pointed  to  as  her  special  trading  areas.” 

In  his  report,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  Sir 
Francis  Oppenheimer  remarked:  “As  is  usual  in  Germany, 
German  commercial  expansion  abroad  was  tackled  both  scientific¬ 
ally  and  practically  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  had  called 
forth  a  new  publication.  Greater  Germany,  a  weekly  devoted  to 
articles  dealing  with  Germany’s  colonial  and  world  policy.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  of  each  other  two  scientific  institutions  were 
inaugurated  early  in  1914,  both  specially  devised  to  teach  the 
science  of  international  trading,  viz.,  the  Institut  fiir  Seeverkehr 
und  Weltwirtschaft,  inaugurated  at  the  University  of  Kiel, 
February  20th,  1914,  as  a  branch  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Stiftung, 
serving  scientific  purposes,  and  the  Weltwirtschaftliche  Gesell- 
schaft,  constituted  at  Berlin,  February  22nd,  composed  of 
scientists  and  pursuing  only  theoretical  ends  (lectures  and  papers 
on  the  world’s  economic  development).  The  latter  more  especially 
purposed  to  set  itself  the  task  of  applying  to  export  those  scientific 
methods  which  had  rendered  German  manufacture  so  successful. 
Weltwirtschaft  was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  international 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  Germany  in  1918.” 

The  extent  to  which  the  railways,  posts,  and  cables,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  foreign  loans  for  commercial  concessions,  con- 
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tributed,  and  will  contribute  in  the  future,  to  the  commercial 
aggrandisement  of  Germany,  Sir  Francis  Oppenheimer  revealed. 
The  manner  in  which  the  railways  assisted  in  this  movement 
is  particularly  interesting.  ‘  ‘  When  Prince  Bismarck  adopted  a 
protective  policy,  towards  the  end  of  the  ’seventies,  he  justified 
the  change  hy  the  argument  that  it  would  help  German  exports. 
When,  soon  afterwards,  the  Prussian  railway  system  began  to  he 
converted  into  a  State  system,  the  Government  inaugurated  its 
policy  of  special  export  railway  tariffs,  which  has  been  generously 
pursued  ever  since. ^  To-day  practically  all  consignments  below 
5,000  kilos.,  and  most  consignments  above,  are  carried  to  the 
coast  under  special  rates  if  intended  for  export.  The  benefits 
bestowed  by  these  exceptional  tariffs  vary.  As  in  some  cases  these 
tariffs  provide  rates  as  low  as  1'5  pf.  per  ton-kilom.,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  how  greatly  these  indirect  export  subsidies 
must  have  assisted  German  exports.  In  the  ’nineties  the  Levant 
through  tariff  and  the  East  African  through  tariff  were  intro¬ 
duced— which  bestow  upon  the  German  exporter  the  further 
henefit  of  a  cheap  carriage  by  sea,  the  saving  of  agents’  fees,  and 
a  fixed  through  rate  from  any  town  in  Germany  to  the  Near 
East  and  East  Africa.  As  under  the  terms  of  these  through  tariffs 
the  German  export  must  be  carried  in  the  ships  of  certain  German 
lines,  they  constitute  in  addition  to  the  indirect  export  bounties 
also  indirect  steamship  subsidies.  The  exceptional  export  railway 
tariffs  are  not  limited,  however,  to  consignments  to  the  coast — 
there  are  special  export  rates  by  land  to  all  neighbouring  countries 
(early  in  1914,  e.g.,  some  new  iron  export  tariffs  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  were  conceded  to  assist  the  German  iron  industries)  and 
to  countries  beyond ;  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  Balkan 
States,  to  Italy,  &c.” 

Though  the  German  shipping  industry  is  not  State  owned,  it 
is  controlled  by  a  few  great  companies  and,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  is  employed  in  furtherance  of  German 
commerce  abroad.  We,  in  this  country,  have  not  yet  realised 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  German  shipping  movement  which 
the  war  temporarily  arrested.  Germans  were  becoming  our 
serious  competitors  in  the  carrying  trade.  They  wmre  steadily 
pursuing  a  set  policy  of  making  the  German  foreign  trade  inde¬ 
pendent  of  non-German  services.  “German  shipping,’’  Sir 
Francis  Oppenheimer  remarked,  “is  rapidly  becoming  ubiquitous 
—much  to  the  advantage  of  the  German  exporter,  but  not  always 
to  the  financial  advantage  of  German  shipping,  for  no  one  in 
Germany  believes  that,  e.g.,  the  direct  service  from  Hamburg 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  at  present  pays  even  its  own  expenses.  But 

(1)  94'2  per  cent,  of  the  German  railways  are  State  owned. 
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as  the  development  of  the  German  export  trade  encourages  this 
policy  so  it  will  eventually  reward  it,  for  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  German  foreign  trade  is  being  directed  to  smaller  countries 
— e.g.,  Chile,  Colombia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Siam,  Morocco 
the  Philippines,  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  &c.  It  may  safely 
be  expected  that  as  a  result  of  the  combination  between  the 
North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg-America  Line  it  will  in 
future  become  possible  for  these  two  concerns  to  pursue  the  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  of  spanning  the  globe  with  a  purely  German  net  of 
services  with  even  greater  energy  because  the  friendly  working 
between  the  old  rivals  will  lead  to  a  great  saving  of  expenses.” 
On  the  eve  of  the  w’ar  the  North  German  Lloyd  was  about  to 
start  a  direct  line  from  Germany  to  New'  Zealand — which  sounded 
like  the  first  proof  of  an  aggressive  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
new  combination.  “Feeding  lines  are  to  become  German  as 
well  as  the  main  lines,  so  that  even  local  transhipments  of  German 
merchandise  into  non-German  ships  may  be  avoided.’’ 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  indication  of  the  new  spirit  which 
was  animating  German  commerce  in  association  with  the  shipping 
industry  when  the  war  occurred  is  to  be  found  in  the  formation 
by  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  shippers  interested  in  the  same 
markets  of  German  foreign  trading  societies.  They  had  clubbed 
together  to  form  special  societies  for  nursing  those  markets  so 
as  to  be  able  to  lay  their  respective  wishes  with  greater  weight 
before  the  Imperial  Government.  “  Of  late  there  has  been  a 
feverish  foundation  of  these  societies.  Such  societies  now'  exist 
individually  for  Greece,  Turkey,  the  Argentine,  Brazil,  South 
America  generally,  Russia,  France,  the  Balkans,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Italy,  Roumania,  Armenia,  &c.  These  societies  have 
the  moral  support  of  the  highest  official  quarters  in  Germany; 
their  recommendations  are  certain  of  at  least  a  benevolent  con¬ 
sideration.  Early  in  1914  all  these  German  foreign  societies 
formed  a  union  among  themselves,  so  that  they  might  individually 
benefit  from  each  others’  experience  ;  they  also  intend  to  centralise 
their  labours  in  connection  with  the  statistical  and  other  material 
to  be  collected  in  view  of  the  coming  negotiations  for  the  new 
commercial  treaties.’’  Nor  is  that  all.  Quite  independently  of 
incidental  tariff  difficulties,  German  firms  when  the  war  opened 
were  engaged  in  opening  establishments  abroad  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  particular  products.  “Vast  sums  of  German 
capital,”  Sir  Francis  Oppenheimer  recorded,  “are  constantly 
being  invested  in  industrial  settlements  abroad — in  electrical  con¬ 
cerns  {e.g.,  in  South  America — the  Deutsche  Ueberseeische  Elec- 
tricitats  Gesellschaft  is  probably,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bagdad 
Railw'ay,  the  largest  German  foreign  enterprise — and  in  Russia), 
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in  mines  of  iron  ore  (in  Normandy,  Sweden,  Spain),  in  gold  (in 
Siberia),  in  coal  mines  (the  United  Kingdom  and  Norway),  ship¬ 
building  (Kussia),  in  chemical  enterprises  (Sweden,  Norway),  in 
engineering  works  (Eussia,  South  America),  &c.  The  leading 
firms  in  certain  German  industries  (metallurgical,  electrical, 
chemical,  construction)  have  become  world  establishments,  with 
branches  established  as  separate  companies  in  many  foreign  parts. 
From  a  mercantile  point  of  view  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  so 
far  the  benefit  which  Germany  has  derived  from  this  private 
industrial  colonisation  outweighs  the  benefit  which  she  has  derived 
from  her  political  colonies.”  The  German  net  was  being  spread 
throughout  the  world — the  tariff,  the  railways,  the  shipowners, 
the  banks,  the  diplomatists,  all  working  energetically  and  secretly 
in  weaving  fresh  meshes  and  strengthening  old  ones. 

Is  it  imagined  that  Germany,  when  this  war  is  over,  will  abandon 
the  economic  war  upon  which  her  business  men  had  determined, 
when,  owing  to  causes  beyond  their  control,  the  Emperor  and 
his  political  and  military  advisers,  in  complete  confidence  that 
the  result  would  be  as  in  1864,  1866,  and  1870,  determined  to 
put  to  the  supreme  test  the  vast  German  army  and  the  new 
German  Fleet?  The  foundations  for  the  economic  struggle  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  present  hostilities  broke  out  are,  we 
well  know,  even  now  being  strengthened.  This  war  with 
gun,  cannon,  and  bayonet  will  leave  the  German  nation  essentially 
the  same  in  characteristics  that  it  was  in  the  early  summer 
of  1914,  but  with  its  heart  blackened  and  its  passions  roused — 
the  cruel,  soulless,  unmoral  race  which  this  struggle  has  revealed. 
Germany  will  apply  to  commerce  the  same  ruthless,  creedless 
principles  w’hich  have  been  exhibited  on  land  and  on  sea  during 
the  war — copying  in  cheap  forms  other  people’s  designs,  imitating 
other  peofde’s  trade  marks,  “spying”  in  foreign  offices  and 
factories,  “dumping”  in  distant  countries  in  order  to  ruin 
home  industries,  strangling  decent  trade  as  a  preliminary 
to  extortion.  Germany  is  organised,  from  end  to  end,  for 
this  new  war.  It  is  the  most  highly  organised  Empire 
which  has  ever  existed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Empire, 
as  Sir  Eobert  Borden  has  said,  “is  in  some  respects  a  mere 
disorganisation.”  It  has  no  economic  coherence;  its  indus¬ 
tries  are  unrelated  to  each  other.  Within  its  borders  almost 
every  gradation  of  economic  policy  is  illustrated,  from  the  Free 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Protectionist  policies  of 
Canada,  Australia,  New^  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  In  education, 
primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  higher,  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  co-ordination.  The  Empire  has  no  system  of  Imperial 
defence ;  it  has  no  economic  or  educational  policy.  The  Empire 
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has  no  central  governing  body.  It  is,  indeed,  as  a  German 
professor  once  remarked,  “an  ill- joined  mosaic,’’  but  it  is  ; 
nevertheless  an  Empire,  and  an  Empire  with  a  soul,  which  i 
Germany  is  not.  No  Empire  uninspired  by  great  ideals  could  ’ 
have  withstood  the  shock  of  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war;  no  other  Empire,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have 
mobilised  in  defence  of  “a  scrap  of  paper.’’  “A  mere  dis¬ 
organisation,’’  it  became  at  the  hands  of  Germany  a  close-knit 
organisation  which  proceeded  to  improvise  means  of  defence  and 
offence.  The  British  Empire  to-day  is  a  thing  of  pride  because 
it  has  become  active  in  the  struggle  for  the  right.  It  has  proved 
itself  capable,  in  pursuit  of  the  highest  ends,  of  organised  effort 
and  sacrifice.  Its  soul  was  stirred  and  its  body  responded. 

Germans  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  world  and  all 
its  riches  should  be  theirs,  because  they  are  supermen,  who 
have  outgrown  the  old  religion  and  risen  above  the  ordinary 
feelings  which  animate  other  men.  Germans  have  shown  that 
they  have  no  respect  for  truth  or  honour.  This  war  having  failed 
to  achieve  its  object,  owing  mainly  to  the  sudden  intervention  of 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  vast  centralised 
organisation  of  the  German  Empire  will  be  devoted  to  the  offensive 
in  the  economic  field.  As  Germany  prepared  for  war  with  lethal 
weapons  while  peace  conthiued,  so  she  is  now  preparing  for  war 
with  economic  weapons  while  hostilities  are  in  progress.  Must 
we  sit  down  with  folded  hands  and  make  no  preparations  for 
the  new  struggle  in  wdiich  Germany  intends  to  engage?  Without 
abandoning  our  ideals,  can  we  not,  while  there  is  yet  time,  mobilise 
for  the  economic  conflict?  If  the  Empire  is  to  be  saved  as  an 
economic  factor,  making  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  steps  must 
be  taken  before  it  is  too  late  to  counter  the  German  campaign. 

The  subject  has  nothing  to  do  with  parties,  and  may  well  be 
studied  in  detachment.  We  are  confronted  with  new  conditions, 
and  the  whole  economic  field  must  be  review'ed  afresh.  The 
source  of  happiness  is  not  the  ability  ‘  ‘  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market.’’  That  doctrine  represents  the 
immorality  of  the  Manchester  school  which  opposed  all  social 
legislation — the  Factory  Acts  and  other  measures — because  they 
involved  expense  to  employers.  For  how  many  men  can  healthy 
and  remunerative  employment  be  found?  That  is  the  real  test 
of  any  economic  system.  Free  Trade  has  ho  concern  for  the 
country’s  increasing  danger  owing  to  dependence  on  oversea 
supplies  of  food  and  raw  material  which  an  enemy  adequately 
armed  can  cut  off.^  On  the  other  hand.  Protection,  as  practised 

(1)  Germany  was  not  ready  to  prosecute  this  phase  of  the  war.  What  will 
be  her  power  in  future  now  that  she  has  discovered  how  to  use  the  submarine? 
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in  Germany,  is  not  without  its  defects,  serious  and  permanent. 
It  possesses,  however,  one  outstanding  virtue — it  guards  the 
home  worker  from  competition  with  cheaper  labour,  and  it 
prevents  “dumping” — the  most  dishonest  of  all  trading.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  new  British  Budget  represents  the  triumph  of 
Free  Trade.  It  may  more  truly  be  claimed  that  German  resistance 
to  our  blockade  measures  represents  the  triumph  of  Protection. 
After  twenty-one  months  of  war,  during  which  she  has  been  able 
to  obtain  comparatively  limited  supplies  of  goods  from  overseas, 
Germany  still  exists.  What  would  have  been  our  condition  if, 
dependent  for  four  out  of  every  five  loaves  from  overseas,  we 
had  been  similarly  besieged?  Would  Free  Trade  then  have 
triumphed?  Would  we  have  been  able  to  hold  out?  Literally, 
we  have  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket — the  Fleet.  Once  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea  is  lost,  we  must  starve.  Is  that  a  triumph  of 
Free  Trade?  Naval  conditions  are  changing.  No  one  can  fore¬ 
see  what  developments  may  occur  in  the  near  future.  The  sub¬ 
marine  has  arrived,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy  what  its  future 
will  be. 

The  British  partnership  in  prosecuting  the  war  of  death  has 
become  a  reality.  Is  it  not  possible  to  have  a  British  partnership  in 
the  war  of  life — in  the  economic  conflict?  What  are  the  British 
conditions?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  any  atlas.  The  British 
Empire  is  an  economic  unity.  Its  territories  are  so  nicely  dis¬ 
tributed  and  produce  such  various  articles  of  consumption  and  use 
that,  if  the  sea  were  to  rise  and  blot  out  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
British  people  could  live  in  comfort  by  interchanging  goods  with 
one  another.  Whereas  in  1895  we  received  only  15  per  cent,  of  our 
food  supplies  from  the  Empire,  in  1913  we  obtained  24  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  whereas  in  1895  the  Empire  took  32  per 
cent,  of  our  exports  of  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  goods,  in 
1913  it  took  43  per  cent.^  Is  it  impracticable  to  work  out  some 
scheme  of  commercial  intercourse  based  on  the  family  principle? 
The  Empire,  however  unconsciously,  has  acted  on  that  principle 
in  the  war  now  in  progress  ;  can  it  not  do  the  same  in  the  economic 
war  which  will  follow?  That  is  the  question  which  men  at  home 
and  the  men  overseas  will  have  to  answer  in  the  months  which 
lie  ahead. ^  On  the  success  or  failure  attending  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  economic  problem  which  confronts  the  British  people 
will  depend  the  future  of  the  British  Empire.  As  “  a  mere  dis¬ 
organisation,”  it  cannot  fight  successfully  a  highly  organised 
German  Empire  with  its  railways,  its  canals,  its  ships,  its  syndi¬ 
cates,  its  diplomatists,  and  its  tariff  all  combined  in  one  effort. 

(1)  The.  New  Empire  Partnership — Defence,  Commerce,  Policy  (Murray). 

(2)  At  the  same  time  British  relations  with  the  Allies  will  have  to  be 
reconsidered. 
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Where,  then,  do  we  stand  as  we  confront  the  future?  On 
moral  grounds  Germany — the  land  of  the  Huns  to-morrow 
as  it  is  to-day — must  be  ostracised,  otherwise  the  precedents  of 
this  war — the  murders  by  submarines,  by  Zeppelins  and  poison 
gas,  and  the  inhumanities  practised  on  prisoners — will  become 
established.  Punishment  must  follow  such  acts— punishment 
which  w'ill  be  felt  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  German  Empire, 
otherwise  the  whole  human  family  will  be  reduced  to  Germany’s 
level  and  civilisation  submerged  in  barbarism.  The  German 
Empire  is  a  house  of  sickness ;  we  must  not  i)ermit  the  infection 
to  reach  the  British  Empire.  A  period  of  isolation  must  be 
enforced  on  the  enemy.  On  economic  grounds  also  Germany 
must  be  ostracised.  We  cannot  again  expose  ourselves  to  the 
dangers  of  “peaceful  penetration’’  by  an  unmoral  people,  which 
were  so  dramatically  exposed  when  war  broke  out.  If  we  are 
to  save  our  soul,  w^e  must  preserve  our  body. 

We  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  As  it  has  been 
apparent  for  twenty-one  months  that  the  existing  organisa¬ 
tion  of  Imperial  defence  is  defective,  so  it  will  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  present  economic  disorganisation  of  the  Empire 
threatens  its  very  existence.  This  wmr  concluded,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  wage  successfully  the  economic  war — reforming  our 
system  of  education,  co-ordinating  science  and  industry,  reorgan¬ 
ising  our  trades,  readjusting  the  tariffs  of  the  Empire,  protecting 
our  merchant  navy  from  unscrupulous  competition,  and  regular¬ 
ising  and  developing  our  arrangements  for  defence  by  land  as  by 
sea.  The  opportunity  offering  when  the  present  struggle  is 
at  an  end  will  never  recur.  Our  moral  sense  demands  that 
Germany,  having  placed  herself  without  the  pale,  shall  be  kept 
there  until  she  has  expiated  her  crimes  and  regained  her  sanity. 
That  interval  wdll  enable  us  to  complete  the  task  which  lies  before 
us  of  converting  the  British  Empire  into  a  benign  civilising  and 
economic  unit. 

Archibald  Hurd. 
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The  Coalition  Ministry  has  now  been  nearly  a  full  year  in  office. 
It  has  not  yet  given  the  country  the  victory  on  which  its  heart  is 
set— previous  mistakes  and  neglect  have  exacted  their  inevitable 
forfeit.  Moreover,  it  is  now  seen  that  there  could  be  no  well- 
grounded  hope  of  victory,  when  to  escape  disaster  was  triumph 
enough,  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  guns,  machine-guns,  and 
munitions,  and  the  absence  of  real  co-ordination  betw’een  the 
Allies.  The  one  thing  the  Coalition  successfully  accomplished 
last  year  was  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  Liberal  Government 
amid  a  storm  of  popular  indignation  which  would  have  rent  the 
country  and  left  their  successors  the  almost  impossible  task  of 
repairing  their  blunders,  while  subject  to  bitter  partisan  attack. 
The  Coalition  has  at  least  saved  us  from  that,  though  the  fact  is 
too  often  forgotten  by  those  who  never  cease  lamenting  that  the 
country  has  been  deprived  of  its  traditional  alternative  Govern¬ 
ment. 

But  has  the  Coalition  itself  reached  the  limit  of  its  usefulness? 
Has  it,  in  its  turn,  failed  to  achieve  what  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  of  it,  and  if  so,  ought  it  to  make  way  for  others? 
Some  of  these  questions  are  not  difficult  to  answer.  No  one 
pretends  to  be  wholly  satisfied  with  the  Government’s  conduct 
of  the  war.  Dissatisfaction,  indeed,  is  widespread  and  deep,  not 
because  they  have  failed  to  win  impossible  victories  over  the 
enemy,  but  because  they  have  so  signally  failed  to  win  victories 
over  themselves,  and  their  patriotism  has  not  been  unselfish 
enough  to  overcome  the  insidious  influences  of  party.  They  have 
not  done  all  they  ought  to  have  done  in  preparing  for  victory  m 
the  coming  summer.  Spring  is  already  w’ell  advanced,  yet  the 
recruiting  problem  still  waits  a  final  solution.  That  is  a  reproach 
to  a  National  Cabinet — we  ought  also  to  add  that  it  is  equally 
a  reproach  to  the  nation — which  cannot  be  glossed  over  or  ex¬ 
plained  away.  The  beginning  of  May  finds  Great  Britain  still 
fumbling  for  the  requisite  numbers  wherew'ith  to  fulfil  her  obliga¬ 
tions  to  her  Allies.  There  is  already  a  serious  shortage  of  men 
in  the  battalions  at  the  Front,  and  the  inexorable  demands  of 
the  War  Office  are  far  from  satisfied.  The  inclusion  of  the 
Unionist  leaders  in  the  Cabinet  has  not  produced  a  visible  quicken¬ 
ing  of  pace.  There  is  no  evidence  of  greater  rapidity  of  decision, 
of  firmer  grip,  or  of  increased  moral  courage  in  facing  difficult 
questions.  There  is  the  same  procrastination  and  reluctance  to 
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come  to  large  decisions.  Few  steps  seem  to  be  taken  in  time. 
Yet  no  responsibility  can  ever  be  assigned,  and  no  Minister  is 
ever  at  fault,  least  of  all  the  Prime  Minister.  There  is  the  same 
old  disposition  to  ‘  ‘  muddle  through  ’  ’  the  war  without  regard  to 
cost  in  life  or  treasure,  rather  than  raise  acute  political  hazards. 
In  a  word,  the  party  politicians  have  not  been  able  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  old  vices  of  party. 

The  single  conspicuous  success  has  been  won  by  the  new 
Ministry  of  Munitions.  That  Department  is  not  without  its 
critics  on  the  side  of  its  business  organisation,  though  little  may 
be  said  in  public.  But  at  least  it  has  accomplished  its  main 
purpose,  and  the  country  is  assured  that  the  murderous  shortage 
of  munitions,  from  which  the  British  and  Russian  armies  suffered 
last  year,  has  now  been  effectually  remedied.  And  yet,  the 
Minister  who  has  brought  about  this  transformation,  instead  of 
being  the  most  popular  man  in  the  Government,  has  become  with 
a  large  section  of  the  community  the  most  unpopular.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  used  to  be  the  idol  of  those  who  now  are  not  merely 
estranged  from  him  but  actively  suspicious  and  hostile.  Labour 
looks  askance  at  him  as  one  who  has  gone  over  bodily  to  the 
Capitalist  and  Conscriptionist  camp.  Even  those  who  most 
readily  yielded  to  his  appeals  for  the  dilution  of  labour  and  the 
abrogation,  under  the  pressure  of  national  necessity,  of  the  Trade 
Union  regulations  and  practices  which  governed  the  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  British  industry,  seem  as  if  they  half  mistrust  the 
motives  of  the,  statesman  who  wrung  these  concessions  from 
them.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  told  Labour  too 
many  hard  and  unpalatable  truths  for  their  liking ;  he  alone  has 
stood  up  with  any  courage  to  the  pestilential  agitators  on  the 
Clyde  and  elsewhere.  Little-minded  and  small-souled  politicians, 
who  only  care  for  popularity  with  the  multitude,  may  hold  aloof 
from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  from  one  who  has  passed  under  a 
cloud,  but  his  work  during  the  last  year  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  country.  When  things  were  at  their  worst,  he  alone 
seemed  to  possess  the  secret  of  imparting  renewed  confidence  and 
vigour.  When  he  spoke,  new  vitalising  impulses  were  set  in 
motion.  His  public  utterances  had  much  the  same  tonic  effect  as 
those  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  roused  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  nation  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  South  African  War,  which 
has  been  dwarfed  by  the  present  struggle  into  a  mere  affair  of 
outposts.  The  Minister  of  Munitions  has  been  unusually  silent 
of  late.  It  is  a  pity,  for  his  is  just  the  note  which  the  country 
longs  to  hear. 

If  proof  of  that  be  wanted,  it  can  be  found  in  the  astonishing 
personal  triumph  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian  Com- 
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monwealth.  Mr.  Hughes’  success  in  capturing  the  imagination 
of  the  British  people  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portents  of 
the  times.  Like  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  he  possesses  in 
abundant  measure  the  most  typical  qualities  of  the  Welsh  tem¬ 
perament.  He  is  a  fiery  and  emotional  speaker.  When  he 
adopts  a  principle,  he  incorporates  it  in  his  very  being,  and 
preaches  it  with  passionate  fervour,  as  though  there  were  no 
other  way  of  political  salvation,  and  as  though  he  burned  with 
a  consuming  “zeal  for  souls.”  Mr.  Hughes’  first  speech  in 
London  instantly  arrested  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the 
powerful  impression  which  it  made  was  deepened  by  the  second 
and  the  third.  Within  a  w’eek  his  name  was  on  every  lip.  He 
came,  he  spoke,  and  he  conquered,  and  it  wms  suddenly  recognised 
throughout  the  land  that  here  was  an  authentic  voice  of  the 
Empire  and  the  very  spirit  of  the  Dominions.  Mr.  Hughes  found 
an  exce[)tionally  favourable  Press — a  section  of  which  undoubtedly 
sought  to  exploit  his  popularity  for  purposes  of  their  own  as  much 
as  for  the  furtherance  of  the  high  Imperial  cause — but  his  triumph 
was  none  the  less  spontaneous  and*  universal.  And  yet  there  was 
nothing  particularly  novel  in  Mr.  Hughes’  call  to  organic  unity. 
It  was  simply  the  old  doctrine  of  British  Imperialism  uttered  in 
a  forceful  and  Dominion  accent.  What  really  warmed  the  heart 
of  the  public  were  the  robust  faith  and  urgent  insistence  of  the 
message  that  the  time  for  bold  action  was  now,  while  the  wmr 
was  still  raging  and  before  fervour  cooled. 

This  access  of  enthusiasm  w'as  not  a  little  disconcerting  for  the 
Government.  Delighted  as  Ministers  were  to  welcome  Mr. 
Hughes — and  what  he  has  done  for  the  Empire  in  Australia 
during  the  war  is  only  imperfectly  understood  by  English  public 
opinion — they  were  evidently  somew^hat  embarrassed  by  the 
popular  furore  created  by  his  speeches  and  by  the  stress  which 
he  laid  upon  immediate  action.  And  when  an  insistent  demand 
arose  that  Mr.  Hughes  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
forthcoming  Economic  Conference  of  the  Allies  in  Paris,  their 
embarrassment  was  obviously  increased.  For  Mr.  Hughes  had 
ostentatiously  taken  up  a  position  which  wms  plainly  far  in  advance 
of  their  own,  and  they  had  no  desire  to  be  stampeded.  Mr. 
Asquith  had  already  poured  a  douche  of  cold  water  on  hopes  wdiich 
he  deemed  to  be  growing  too  fervid,  by  stating  that  the  British 
representatives  at  the  Conference  would  have  no  authority  to 
commit  the  British  Government  to  any  definite  course,  and  it 
was  somewhat  joointedly  announced  that  their  “principal  dele¬ 
gate”  would  be  Mr.  Eunciman,  one  of  the  straitest  and  most 
inflexible  Free  Traders  in  the  days  before  the  war  and  certain  to 
be  a  very  cautious  mover  in  the  direction  of  fiscal  change.  Mr. 
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Hughes  did  not  conceal  from  the  public  his  intense  desire  to 
receive  the  invitation,  which  the  Imperial  Government  were  in 
no  great  haste  to  offer,  and  there  was  a  lively  and  not  very 
dignified  interchange  of  statement  and  counter-statement  in  the 
newspapers  before  it  was  finally  arranged  that  i\Ir.  Hughes  should 
go  to  Paris  with  Mr.  Runciman  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  He  will 
go  nominally  as  one  of  the  British  Imperial  representatives.  But 
he  will  go  actually — w'hatever  the  Government  may  say — as  the 
representative  of  the  British  Dominions.  This  is  a  new  departure 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  Imperial  development,  and  it  has 
come  about  mainly  by  happy  accident.  The  Dominions  are 
vitally  intere.sted  in  the  trade  policy  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
instinct  of  the  British  people  w’as  sound  when  they  called  upon 
a  none  too  eager  Government  to  make  use  of  Mr.  Hughes’  zealous 
services. 

Probably  it  will  be  found  that  somewhat  extravagant  hopes 
have  been  raised  on  a  rather  slender  foundation.  An  Economic 
Conference  of  the  Allies  at  Paris  will  give  few’  opportunities  for 
the  discussion  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  British  Imperial¬ 
ism.  But  for  the  first  time  a  Dominion  statesman  will  go  into 
Conference  as  an  Imperial  representative,  and  Mr.  Hughes  is 
not  likely  to  be  content  w’ith  a  non-speaking  part,  especially 
when  such  a  question  comes  up  as  that  of  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  economic  independence  of  the  Allies.  Mr.  Hughes 
has  told  us  the  Australian  method  of  dealing  w’ith  what  he  calls 
“the  German  cancer.’’  It  is  to  take  the  knife  and  cut  it  out. 
Whether  the  same  drastic  surgery  is  possible  in  Europe  as  in 
the  Antipodes  may  be  open  to  question,  but  w’e  can  be  sure  that 
at  least  one  British  voice  will  be  raised  at  Paris  in  favour  of  a 
policy  of  “  Thorough’’  as  long  as  Mr.  Hughes  is  in  the  Council 
Chamber.  No  doubt,  it  is  much  easier  to  coin  phrases  than  to 
produce  a  detailed  and  workmanlike  scheme  of  reform.  But  at 
any  rate  Mr.  Hughes  is  out  to  get  things  done  along  the  lines  of 
closer  Imperial  unity,  and  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  with  him 
to  an  extent  w’hich  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  a  few 
years  ago.  Moreover,  the  British  Government  does  not  want  a 
rein,  but  a  stimulus,  and  this  Mr.  Hughes  may  well  help  to  supply. 

The  Government  had  an  opportunity  of  laying  the  foundations 
of  an  Empire  trade  policy  in  the  new  Budget.  It  was  not  taken. 
The  foolish  outcry  raised  by  the  fanatical  Free  Traders  last 
autumn  over  the  imposition  of  a  few  customs  duties  on  luxuries 
effectually  frightened  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  off  any 
further  experiment  in  the  same  direction,  even  if — which  is  very 
doubtful — he  desired  to  make  it.  He  has  fallen  back  on  prohibi- 
tiou  as  an  easier  and  safer  way  of  checking  imports,  and  he  has 
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enormously  aggravated  the  disproportion  between  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  taxation  by  raising  the  income-tax  to  five  shillings  in  the 
pound— where  it  seems  likely  to  stay  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
This  spectacular  Five  Hundred  Million  Budget  has  been  acclaimed 
as  a  triumph  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  also  a  patent  confession  of 
the  real  weakness  of  the  Coalition — that  it  is  a  Coalition  without 
coalescence.  It  is  merely  a  partnership  of  suspended  antagonisms. 

It  is  not  one  whole,  but  two  halves.  There  is  no  approach  to 
fusion.  It  was  natural  enough  a  year  ago,  when  the  Coalition 
was  formed,  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  should  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  assure  their  respective  followers  that  their 
party  interests  would  not  be  prejudiced.  Without  such  assur¬ 
ances  there  would  have  been  no  Coalition.  But  it  is  a  national 
calamity  that  twenty  months  of  war  have  brought  the  parties  no 
nearer  to  unity  and  that  they  still  cannot  act  together  to  solve, 
by  consent  and  compromise,  even  one  of  the  great  outstanding 
problems  of  Empire. 

Who  can  contemplate  without  disquiet  the  position  of  the  re¬ 
cruiting  problem  throughout  the  past  year  and  the  vacillations  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  it?  The  autumn  confirmed  the 
undeniable  failure  of  a  voluntary  system,  which  had  long  ceased 
to  be  voluntary  in  anything  but  name.  Then  came  the  despair¬ 
ing  clutch  at  the  Derby  Scheme  in  the  last  hope  of  staving  off 
compulsion.  That  was  only  rescued  from  complete  breakdown 
by  the  Prime  Minister’s  pledge  to  the  married  men  that  the  single 
should  be  called  up  first.  Then  came  the  passing  of  the  Military 
Service  Act  for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge — a  measure  care¬ 
fully  circumscribed  and  full  of  loopholes  through  which  the  reluct¬ 
ant  might  still  escape.  Then  followed  the  discovery  that  the 
Derby  scheme  resembled  a  sieve  rather  than  a  reservoir ;  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  the  married  groups  which  were  called  up 
earlier  than  they  had  expected ;  and  the  renewed  demand  for  com¬ 
pulsion  all  round  in  face  of  an  admitted  deficiency  in  numbers. 

I  At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  which,  as 
usual,  has  been  dangerously  delayed,  has  not  been  made  known. 
No  fair-minded  critic  wdll  minimise  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Government  have  been  confronted  throughout — difficulties  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  intense  reluctance  of  Labour  to  consent  to  any  form 
of  military  compulsion  and  the  deep-rooted  antipathy  of  a  large 
section  of  the  population,  including  most  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  But  the  military  necessity  has  been  known  all 
along  to  the  Government,  and  they  have  not  had  the  courage  to 
face  it  squarely.  In  spite  of  all  the  bitter  lessons  which  they  have. 

ihad  during  the  war  of  the  tragic  consequences  of  being  too  late, 
they  have  gone  on  temporising  from  month  to  month,  with  the 
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consequence — to  borrow  a  phrase  used  by  Mr.  William  Windham, 
when  his  military  plans  had  been  turned  inside  out  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  by  George  III. — that  “  the  whole  is  so  be-devilled  that 
there  is  no  restoring  things  to  their  original  state.”  The  recruiting 
problem  has  been  “  be-devilled  ”  by  the  politicians  to  an  incredible 
degree ;  they  have  been  afraid  to  trust  themselves  boldly  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  people ;  they  have  been  afraid  and  nustrustful 
of  one  another ;  and  they  have  been  miserably  afraid  of  trampling 
down  the  anti-patriotic  influences  which  have  been  and  still  are 
at  w'ork.  Democracy  pays  very  dearly  at  a  time  like  this  for  the 
moral  weaknesses  which  it  develops  in  its  leaders. 

Or  take  the  Air  Service!  There,  too,  the  processes  of  “be¬ 
devilment”  have  been  in  full  operation.  The  Army  and  the 
Navy  working  for  months  independently  and  without  co-ordina¬ 
tion  ;  then  the  appointment,  with  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  of 
a  co-ordinating  committee,  without  a  scrap  of  effective  control; 
then  the  resignation  of  the  two  men.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Montagu,  who  had  been  appointed  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  public !  And  all  the  time  the  perfect  self-complacency  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  House  of  Commons 
remained  quite  unruffled,  and  still  they  go  on  assuring  the  people 
that  nothing  is  being  left  undone.  It  was  a  lucky  day  for  the 
British  Air  Service  when  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing  shocked  the 
nerves  of  the  official  Coalition  by  winning  the  East  Herts  election. 
If  anyone  has  a  direct  and  unmistakable  mandate  from  a  con¬ 
stituency,  it  is  he,  and  he  has  not  shrunk  from  pressing  it  upon 
a  House  which,  after  giving  him  a  scrupulously  fair  hearing,  still 
holds  its  judgment  in  suspense.  Mr.  Billing  is  afflicted  with 
mannerisms.  The  way  he  rises  from  his  seat  to  make  an  inter¬ 
ruption,  with  a  slow  spreading  motion  of  long  arms,  as  though 
without  them  he  could  not  lift  his  w'eight ;  his  trick  of  startfling 
silent  before  he  begins  to  speak ;  his  staccato  sentences — peril¬ 
ously  like  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle’s — with  the  beginning  and  end  alike 
lopped  off  or  rendered  inaudible  by  a  sudden  lowering  of  the 
voice ;  his  occasional  affectation  of  being  moved  to  such  passionate 
indignation  that  he  must  throw  down  his  papers  because  he  can 
trust  himself  to  speak  no  more — these  are  tricks  which  are  not 
very  effective  iii  the  House  of  Commons.  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  defects  and  in  spite  of  the  intense  suspicion  felt  by  all  good 
party  men  who  have  come  into  Parliament  in  the  orthodox  way 
for  the  independent  thruster  who  has  forced  an  unorthodox  entry, 
Mr.  Billing’s  campaign  has  been  a  decided  success.  He  has 
.compelled  both  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  not  merely  to 
listen  to  him,  but  to  invite  him  to  submit  to  them  his  suggestions 
of  reform,  and  his  schemes  for  raiding  German  air-sheds,  and 
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a  judicial  committee  has  been  promised  to  inquire  into  his  more 
serious  charges.  It  was,  indeed,  time  someone  began  to  throw 
stones  into  the  placid  official  pool,  or  Mr.  Tennant  and  Mr.  Balfour 
would  have  gone  on  as  before  assuring  the  country,  perkily  in 
the  one  case  and  languidly  in  the  other,  that  the  organisation  of 
the  Air  Service  was  perfect,  and  the  co-ordination  between  the 
two  branches  complete.  If  the  country  gets  at  last  an  efficient 
Air  Board  or  Air  Ministry,  it  will  be  in  spite  of  both  those 
Ministers,  who  have  got  more  than  enough  to  do  to  look  after 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  without  being  burdened  with  the  new 
problems  of  the  air. 

And  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  others  to  do  a  little 
stone-throwing  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  Five  Hundred  Million  Budget,  solemnly  observes  that 
he  will  be  very  “  seriously  disappointed”  if  great  economies  are 
not  effected  during  the  coming  months  in  the  expenditure  on  the 
war.  Practically  nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Eetrenchment  Committee.  Their 
report  was  hurriedly  shelved.  The  few  random  savings  effected 
have  been  in  figures  of  tens,  while  the  real  extravagance  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  If  actions  are  the 
true  test  of  sincerity,  all  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Ministers  for 
national  economy  have  been  sheer  fudge.  When  the  Government 
did  try  to  carry  into  practice  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Betrench- 
ment  Committee’s  proposals  and  put  down  a  motion  to  prevent 
the  duplication  of  salaries  in  the  case  of  Members  of  Parliament 
who  were  also  drawing  pay  for  military  or  naval  service,  the 
sole  result,  after  a  most  animated  debate  on  a  totally  different 
proposition,  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion.  Only  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  could  such  a  farcical  result  have  hap¬ 
pened.  There  had  not  been  a  breath  of  opposition  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Government’s  motion  either  in  Parliament  or  outside. 
It  had  been  universally  accepted  as  just  and  reasonable.  The 
£40,000  involved  had  already  been  omitted  from  the  Estimates. 
But  because  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  one  or  two  others  described 
it  as  ‘‘a  mean  proposal,”  and  still  more  because  by  its  with¬ 
drawal  the  Government  were  able  to  pour  a  little  oil  on  a  rather 
agitated  Parliamentary  surface,  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  the 
saving  was  not  effected,  and  the  House  of  Commons  rose  with  a 
glow  of  generous  emotion  and  a  confident  assurance  that  the 
Coalition  had  been  strengthened  because  certain  “plotters”  had 
received  a  knock-down  blow. 

All  through  that  sitting  the  House  was  talking  of  one  thing 
and  thinking  of  another.  The  nominal  theme  was  economy ; 
what  was  really  at  stake  was  the  cohesion  of  the  Coalition.  Sir 
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Frederick  Banbury,  who  prides  himself  on  being  “devilish  sly,” 
insisted  on  raising  the  general  question  of  payment  of  Members, 
with  results  disastrous  to  himself  and  not  a  little  damaging  to 
the  Unionist  War  Committee,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  figure¬ 
heads.  What  he  did  in  effect  was  to  insist  on  exploding  a  private 
mine  of  his  own  previous  to  the  grand  assault  and  thus  he  forced 
a  premature  engagement,  with  doubtful  and  reluctant  followers, 
in  which  repulse  was  certain.  Sir  Frederick,  who  vainly  dis¬ 
claimed  all  suggestion  of  plot  and  cabal,  was  rent  in  pieces  by 
Mr.  Duke ;  his  amendment  was  coldly  disowned  by  his  particular 
leader.  Sir  Edward  Carson ;  and  he  was  rebuked  in  dignified  but 
crushing  terms  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

If  the  general  criticism  in  the  foregoing  pages  is  well-founded, 
it  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  a  change 
of  Government.  But  before  the  question  is  answered,  let  us 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  parallel  of  the  Coalition  Government 
of  1806.  Like  the  present,  that,  too,  was  a  Ministry  of  All  the 
Talents.  The  common  complaint,  then  as  now,  was  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  “vigour.”  “Vigour”  was  the  catchword  of  the  hour. 
Lord  Grenville,  like  Air.  Asquith,  was  a  man  of  fine  abilities  and 
the  highest  character,  but  he  was  not  a  great  War  Minister.  He 
could  not  rule  his  Cabinet.  He  did  not  impose  his  will  upon  his 
colleagues.  “I  am  not  competent,”  he  wrote  in  a  moment  of 
candour  to  his  brother,  “  to  the  management  of  men.  I  never 
was  so  naturally,  and  toil  and  anxiety  more  and  more  unfit  me  for 
it.”  But  when  the  Ministry  of  All  the  Talents  fell  in  1807,  not 
on  any  question  arising  out  of  the  war  against  Napoleon,  but  on 
the  thorny  domestic  problem  of  the  disabilities  of  Irish  Catholics, 
Grenville  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  was  even 
less  capable  of  ruling  such  brilliant  and  headstrong  subordinates 
as  Canning  and  Castlereagh.  “  Vigour  ”  there  was,  but  it  issued 
in  uncertain  victories  and  assured  failures,  and  in  a  few  months 
Lord  Auckland  w^as  writing  to  Lord  Grenville  :  “I  think  there 
are  symptoms  of  a  rising  opinion  in  the  country  that  ‘  All  the 
Vigour  ’  makes  a  dangerous  Government,  and  that  ‘  All  the 
Talents’  are  beginning  again  to  be  wanted.” 

History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself.  There  are  many  to-day 
who  have  convinced  themselves  that  no  good  can  come  of  the 
Coalition.  They  are  sure  that  victory  will  never  crown  the  arms 
of  the  Allies  as  long  as  Air.  Asquith  is  Prime  Alinister  of  Great 
Britain.  They  clamour  in  private  for  a  change,  and  as  Air. 
Duke  indignantly  observed,  in  trouncing  Sir  Frederick  Banbury, 
there  is  “  a  cabal  every  afternoon  and  a  crisis  every  other  day.” 
They  want  vigour,  and  to  get  it  they  have  formed  themselves 
into  “gingering”  War  Committees.  But,  unfortunately, 
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Chathams  are  rare,  and  there  is  no  Chatham  in  sight.  Who  in 
the  present  Cabinet  could  rule  his  colleagues  with  more  of  the 
iron  hand  than  Mr.  Asquith?  If  such  there  be,  he  has  not 
revealed  himself.  Or  are  Ministers  more  likely  to  sink  their 
personal  differences  under  another  Chief?  Mr.  Asquith  has  at 
least  kept  his  Cabinet  together,  and  in  these  days  that  negative 
virtue  is  not  without  positive  value.  Unless  a  stronger  Coalition 
can  be  formed,  common  sense  requires  that  the  existing  Coalition 
shall  be  left.  Would  the  Eadical  members  of  a  new  Coalition 
be  as  loyal,  say,  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law — if  he  were  chosen  as  Prime 
Minister— as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  been  to  Mr.  Asquith?  It  is 
much  to  be  doubted.  If  this  Coalition  falls,  the  experiment  will 
assuredly  not  be  repeated,  and  someone  will  have  to  try  to  run 
the  war  on  party  lines.  Is  that  likely  to  benefit  Great  Britain, 
or  the  Allies,  or  the  cause  of  Liberty  ? 

Moreover,  is  there  anyone  outside  the  Cabinet  who  possesses 
i  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  great  War  Minister?  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  Mr.  Churchill  possesses  some  of  them,  but  he  has  utterly 
ruined  his  prospects  by  his  astounding  recklessness  as  a  Minister 
and  by  the  flightiness  of  mind  which  he  displayed  in  his  recent 
theatrical  irruption  into  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  demand 
for  the  recall  of  Lord  Fisher.  The  only  other  man  of  note 
outside  the  Cabinet  is  Sir  Edw'ard  Carson.  He  may  be  an  ideal 
leader  of  a  stubborn  and  irreconcilable  Irish  minority,  but  he 
is  an  absolutely  impossible  successor  to  Mr.  Asquith,  unless  all 
hope  of  maintaining  national  unity  is  to  be  abandoned.  He 
might  possibly  succeed  in  wrecking  a  Ministry ;  he  is  never  likely 

I  to  succeed  in  forming  one. 

The  threatened  disruption  of  the  Coalition,  despite  its  faults, 
is  a  contingency  that  it  is  difficult  to  face  with  equanimity.^ 

Auditor  Tantum. 

April  15. 


(1)  The  Cabinet  crisis  of  April  19th  occurred  after  the  above  article  was 
written.— [Ed.  F.R.] 
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The  general  conviction  of  the  Dutch  people  that  they  would  be 
able  to  maintain  their  neutrality  to  the  end  of  the  present 
European  struggle  has  just  received  for  the  first  time  a  rude 
shock,  and  the  mental  disturbance  is  not  diminished  by  the 
circumstance  that  mystery  enshrouds  the  final  premonition.  The 
loss  of  the  Tuhantia  and  other  steamers  had  ended  the  pleasant 
dream  that  the  part  of  neutrals  is  only  to  reap  profit  from  the 
strife  of  their  neighbours,  and  confronted  the  Dutch  Government 
with  the  unpleasant  fact  that  it  enjoyed  no  immunity  from  the 
German  plan  of  clearing  the  seas  of  all  carrier  vessels.  That 
material  loss  with  all  its  ulterior  developments  was  bad  enough, 
and  the  grave  directors  of  the  fortunes  of  Holland  were  said  to 
be  seriously  considering  what  was  best  to  be  done  to  remedy 
the  evil,  when  something  happened  which  led  them  to  quit  their 
cogitations  and  take  very  prompt  action.  That  action  was  to 
mobilise  the  railways  and  to  prepare  for  the  immediate  movement 
of  troops — in  other  words,  the  long-pursued  course  of  neutrality 
was,  almost  at  an  hour’s  notice,  to  be  superseded  by  active  mili¬ 
tary  operations  and  what  may  be  termed  compulsory  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  war,  although  the  side  to  be  espoused  remained 
unnamed.  The  German  Minister  at  The  Hague — the  dexterous 
von  Kuhlmann,  of  Carlton  House  Terrace — had  so  poor  an 
opinion  of  the  sources  of  information  of  the  Government  to  which 
he  is  accredited  that  he  attributed  these  steps  to  a  notice  that 
had  appeared  in  the  window  of  an  Amsterdam  bookseller’s  shop 
alleging  that  the  Allies  intended  landing  somew’here  on  the  Lower 
Scheldt.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  notice  was  put 
in  its  place  by  one  of  the  Minister’s  owm  agents,  but  opinion 
differs  as  to  whether  he  hoped  thus  to  divert  attention  from  :he 
Tuhantia  affair,  or  from  German  troop  movements  on  the  Dutch 
frontier.  But  whatever  his  intention,  we  will  not  follow  his 
example  in  disparaging  the  extent  and  the  accuracy  of  Dutch 
official  information  as  to  what  is  happening  in  the  j)arts  ot 
German  territory  close  to  Holland. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war  began  the  Dutch  Government 
has  been  compelled  to  recognise  the  existence  and  the  gravity  of 
the  German  menace.  In  the  opening  phase  of  the  war,  when  the 
Dutch  people  themselves  had  serious  misgivings  as  to  a  German 
inroad  across  Limburg,  their  Government  relied  on  assurances, 
which  were  kept,  that  no  German  soldiers  should  violate  the 
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frontier ;  and  from  that  incident  it  has  long  inferred  that  Germany 
would  not  deviate  from  her  word  to  the  end,  so  far  as  favoured 
Holland  was  concerned.  Something  has  happened  to  shake  and 
perhaps  destroy  that  view.  Some  have  alleged  that  the  change 
is  due  to  the  belief  that  the  Germans,  if  they  are  compelled  to 
retreat  from  Belgium,  will  not  display  the  same  tender  regard 
for  Dutch  sentiments  as  they  did  when  advancing.  But  there  is 
no  available  evidence  to  show  that  the  Germans  are  contemplating 
a  retreat  from  Belgium,  or  that  if  circumstances  compelled  them 
to  do  so  it  would  he  so  precipitate  as  to  induce  them  to  secure 
the  bridges  at  Maestricht  and  Roermond  at  all  costs.  Besides, 
these  contingencies  are  very  much  in  the  future ;  the  cause  of 
Dutch  precautions  was  something  urgent  and  immediate.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  we  must  turn  in  another  direction  if  we  wish 
to  learn  what  it  was.  Little  doubt  will  be  left  when  all  the 
evidence  has  been  considered  that  the  Dutch  authorities  had 
reason  to  apprehend  not  the  possibilities  of  an  eventual  German 
retreat,  but  the  probability  of  an  immediate  German  advance 
across  their  territory  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt. 

A  brief  exposition  of  the  general  Dutch  view  of  the  war  from  its 
beginning  will  make  it  easier  to  understand  the  present  position 
and  the  new  attitude  that  the  Dutch  Government  seems  likely  to 
take  up  under  provocation.  When  war  broke  out  the  almost 
solid  opinion  in  Holland  was  that  Germany  must  triumph,  and 
even  now  it  is  not  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  of  her  com¬ 
plete  defeat.  But  for  the  first  time  during  the  long  struggle  a 
sense  of  injury  prevails  in  Holland  against  Germany.  In  return 
for  the  large  food  and  other  supplies  poured  into  Germany,  half- 
surreptitiously,  half-openly,  for  the  general  subservience  to  Berlin, 
for  the  contracts  given  to  Krupp’s — among  others,  for  the  guns  in 
the  Flushing  forts  that  were  intended  to  stop  the  British  fleet — 
Germany  has  torpedoed  Dutch  ships  without  any  discrimination, 
and  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  have  been  hit 
in  their  pockets.  And  now  it  looks  as  if  there  may  be  worse  to 
;  follow.  The  Dutch  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves  whether 
they,  too,  are  going  to  be  treated  like  Belgium,  as  a  road  and 
not  as  a  country,  and  the  reflection  is  all  the  more  bitter  because 
it  destroys  an  illusion  that  they  have  cherished  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war.  It  appears  to  be  established  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  although  the  exact  form  in  which  the  assurance  was  given 
has  not  yet  been  divulged,  that  The  Hague  authorities  received 
I  a  promise  that  Germany  did  not  intend  to  retain  permanent 

^  possession  of  Belgium.  Most  people  would  not  have  attached 

3  much  weight  to  such  a  promise,  considering  who  gave  it,  but  the 
Dutch  chose  to  rely  on  it,  and  have  not  concealed  their  dissatis- 
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faction  with  the  interpretation  placed  upon  what  they  believed  by 
the  G-erinan  Chancellor.  Speaking  in  the  Eeichstag  on  April  5th 
he  said  : — 

“We  must  create  real  guarantees  that  Belgium  shall  never  be  a  Franco- 
British  vassal  and  shall  never  be  used  as  a  military  or  economic  buffer 
against  Germany.  In  this  respect  also  things  cannot  be  what  they  were 
before  the  war.  But  Germany  will  not  sacrifice  the  long-suppressed  Flemish 
race;  she  must  assure  for  them  a  sound  evolution  based  on  their  mother 
tongue  and  in  accordance  with  their  national  character  which  will  correspond 
to  their  rich  natural  gifts.” 

This  statement  has  caused  profound  dissatisfaction  in  Holland 
where  the  formula  has  been  laid  down  that  “the  restoration  of 
her  liberties  to  Belgium  in  an  incomplete  form  would  still  menace 
Holland.”  That  was  uttered  long  before  the  Chancellor  expounded 
his  views  in  the  Reichstag,  and  it  was  not  surprising  to  lind  that 
the  general  declaration  among  all  independent  national  journals 
upon  them  was  that  they  were  unacceptable  to  the  Dutch  nation, 
and  that  they  did  not  assure  the  complete  restoration  of  Belgian 
liberties  that  had  been  promised  and  that  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  expectations  of  Holland.  Tardily,  Dutch  opinion  seems  to  be 
veering  round  to  the  view,  expressed  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
by  Leopold  I.,  that  “the  safety  of  Holland  lies  in  Belgium.” 

Of  course,  the  German  Chancellor’s  utterances  are  not  to  be 
taken  too  seriously.  They  may  be  intended  as  a  bid  for  Flemish 
support,  but  to  term  the  Flemings  “a  long-suppressed  race” 
when  they  have  been  the  predominant  partner  in  Belgium  for 
several  generations  is  an  amusing  instance  of  German  imperti¬ 
nence.  At  all  events  the  Flemings  in  Belgium  are  busy  repudi¬ 
ating  the  description  in  many  petitions  to  Baron  Bissing,  the 
temporary  German  Governor,  calling  upon  him  to  regard  Flemings 
and  Walloons  alike  as  Belgians.  There  may  be  a  few  traitors 
among  the  Flemish  community,  like  Chamberlain  and  Casement 
in  our  own,  but  the  mass  of  the  race  is  as  solidly  Belgian  as  the 
Walloon,  and  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  few  cranks  and  apos¬ 
tates  will  quickly  see  the  error  of  their  ways  when  they  realise 
that  the  German  concern  for  their  interests  covers  the  intention 
of  converting  their  much-loved  language  into  high  German.  It 
is  the  Germanising  of  Belgium  that  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Governor  alike  require ;  that  is  the  condition  on  which  she  is  to 
recover  her  lost  liberties. 

Perhaps  Mr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  forgot, when  he  was  giving 
this  light  sketch  of  what  he  proposed  to  do  in  Belgium  that  he 
would  have  a  Dutch  audience,  and  that  an  analogy  between  the 
two  little  States,  one  temporarily  submerged,  the  other  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  might  suggest  itself  to  the  readers  in 
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Holland.  If  Belgium  is  only  to  recover  what  she  has  lost  by 
becoming  a  German  instead  of  a  Franco-British  vassal,  then  the 
conclusion  is  obvious  that  something  of  the  same  fate  awaits 
Holland  as  the  condition  of  her  continued  existence.  A  still 
undefeated  Alliance  extends  its  buckler  over  the  prostrate  figure 
of  Belgium,  but  if  that  protection  fails — and  it  must  fail  before 
German  plans  have  any  prospect  of  realisation — what  will  become 
of  Holland,  left  without  any  support  at  all?  These  considerations 
must  be  giving  the  whole  Dutch  people,  independent  of  party  and 
predilection,  cause  furiously  to  think  at  the  present  time.  The 
irritation  arising  from  the  destruction  of  ships  that  were  the 
pride  of  the  Dutch  mercantile  service  is  not  calculated  to  bias 
their  conclusions  in  Germany’s  favour.  But  even  with  the  largest 
allowance  made  for  these  disturbing  and  irritating  causes  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  the  Dutch  Government  will  take  any  steps 
of  its  own  accord  that  might  entail  a.  rupture  with  Germany. 
Neutrality  remains  its  ideal,  and  the  fresh  disclaimers  by  England 
and  France  of  all  intention  to  violate  it  will  rather  strengthen 
belief  in  its  merits  than  inspire  the  courage  to  grapple  closely 
with  the  German  menace  as  foreshadowed  in  the  Chancellor’s 
Belgian  programme.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
Butch  idea  of  neutrality  excludes  that  of  a  German  irruption  into 
Holland  under  any  pretence  w'hatever,  and  it  follows  that  the 
resolution  wdth  which  such  a  step  would  be  opposed  must  derive 
increased  vigour  and  confidence  from  the  Allies’  declaration  of 
their  firm  intention  to  respect  Holland’s  sovereign  independence. 

The  situation  turns,  then,  on  the  action  of  Germany.  The 
neutrality  of  Holland  has  up  to  this  been  a  trump  card  in 
Germany’s  hand.  It  rendered  secure  a  very  w'eak  portion  of  her 
western  frontier,  and  at  the  same  time  the  northern  borders  of 
Belgium  in  her  military  occupation.  It  embarrassed  or  at  least 
curtailed  the  activities  of  the  British  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea. 
Finally,  for  eighteen  months  it  enabled  Germany  to  replenish,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  her  stores  of  food  and  other  essentials.  What¬ 
ever  may  happen  in  the  future,  the  usefulness  of  Dutch  neutrality 
to  Germany  during  the  war  down  almost  to  the  present  hour  has 
been  very  real  and  beyond  dispute.  How,  then,  it  will  be  asked, 
can  it  be  conceived  to  be  possible  that  Germany  will  of  her  own 
accord  and  wantonly  destroy  an  arrangement  that  has  been  so 
useful  to  her?  The  only  assumption  on  which  she  would  do  so 
would  be  that  she  imagined  that  she  had  extracted  all  the 
advantage  she  could  from  Dutch  neutrality,  and  that  she  had 
formed  new  plans  that  required  very  different  action.  We  must 
not  overlook  the  possibility  that  the  depreciation  of  the  mark 
with  the  consequence  that  goods  can  only  be  obtained  from 
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Holland  by  paying  a  high  premium,  may  be  a  factor  in  this  change 
of  view,  and  certainly  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  her 
own  methods  if  she  could  lay  violent  hands  on  and  appropriate 
the  resources  of  Holland  as  she  has  done  in  Belgium ;  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  military  and  naval  considerations  of  a  dramatic 
character  will  determine  German  action  in  Holland.  Germany 
admittedly  needs  a  striking  success  to  convince  her  own  people 
that  the  final  victory  inclines  to  her  side. 

The  advantages  of  Dutch  neutrality  to  Germany  have  been 
shown,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale  is  the  heavy  disadvantage 
from  it  that  Germany  has  been  unable  to  turn  her  possession  of 
Antwerp  to  any  practical  use  because  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
is  held  by  Holland,  and  the  submarines  that  have  been  brought 
from  Germany  or  built  in  the  Cockerill  yard  at  Hoboken  are  thus 
denied  access  to  the  open  sea.  Germany  has  held  Antwerp  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  but  she  has  derived  no  military  or 
naval  benefit  from  the  fact,  and  this  must  be  a  sore  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  her.  But  it  is  advisable  to  remember  that  in  the 
approaching  phase  of  the  war,  when  naval  activity  and  increased 
submarine  operations  are  likely  to  form  quite  as  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  struggle  as  fighting  on  land,  Germany  is  not  likely 
to  submit  to  this  impediment  without  making  an  effort  to  clear 
the  way  to  the  sea.  The  Scheldt  question  will  very  soon  come 
before  Holland,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  she  will  be  given 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  to  decide  whether  she  will  yield  to 
a  German  ultimatum  or  see  Zeeland  overrun  by  a  German  host. 
Despite  Mr.  Kuhlmann’s  assertions,  we  may  take  leave  to  believe 
that  it  was  this  apprehension  that  stirred  The  Hague  authorities 
to  adopt  such  prompt  measures  the  other  day.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  w'ar  it  was  said  on  what  seemed  respectable  authority 
— and  no  doubt  the  Germans  heard  of  it — that  Queen  Wilhelmina 
declared  that  she  would  “rather  lose  a  little  bit  of  her  territory 
than  risk  the  whole  by  participating  in  the  war,”  but  “  the  little 
bit”  was  certainly  neither  Zeeland  nor  Dutch  Flanders,  and  a 
request  for  their  surrender  would  drive  every  Dutchman  to 
repudiate  his  hitherto  much-prized  neutrality. 

But  Dutch  indignation  would  certainly  not  deter  the  Germans 
from  embarking  on  this  course  if  they  conceived  it  to  be  advan¬ 
tageous,  or  if  the  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  were 
deemed  essential  to  deal  the  swift  blow  at  England  which  is  the 
ideal  project  in  every  German  mind.  The  proposed  coup  to  plant 
German  garrisons  at  Flushing  and  Breskens  may  appear  at  a 
first  glance  rather  audacious,  but  German  military  men  conceive 
that  it  presents  no  great  difficulty  or  risk,  as  they  affect  contempt 
for  all  Dutch  defences  outside  the  Water  Line,  and  the  dismantling 
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of  Bergen  op  Zoom  has  deprived  the  Scheldt  estuary  of  its  chief 
bulwark  on  the  land  side.  With  regard  to  Dutch  Flanders,  the 
narrow  strip  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  its  occupation  by  troops 
from  Bruges  and  Ghent  would  be  easy.  Nor  wnuld  an  advance 
to  Walcheren  across  North  Brabant  present  many  perils.  There 
is  the  direct  main  line  railway  from  Wesel  to  Flushing,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  150  miles  over  a  rolling  plain,  with  only  one  important 
water-crossing  in  the  Meuse  bridge  at  Gennep.  At  Venlo  there 
is  another  line  of  railway  with  alternative  linkings  at  Boxtel  or 
Tilburg  with  the  Flushing  route.  At  Eoermond  the  direct  line 
from  Diisseldorf  to  Antwerp  crosses  the  Meuse  and  traverses 
Dutch  territory  for  a  short  distance.  Three  separate  routes  pro¬ 
vided  with  main  lines  of  railway  thus  connect  Westphalia  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Meuse  bridges 
would  be  blown  up,  but  that  would  entail  only  a  brief  delay.  In 
1911,  for  instance,  the  materials  for  reconstructing  the  bridge  at 
Eoermond  were  ready  on  trucks  at  the  sidings  at  Dalheim  to  be 
pushed  forward  if  war  had  broken  out,  for  at  that  time  it  was 
generally  believed  that  Germany  intended  to  break  through  Hol¬ 
land  as  well  as  through  Belgium.  The  experience  of  the  present 
war  has  shown  that  damage  to  bridges  and  railways  entails  very 
brief  delay,  as  engineering  skill  and  appliances  have  made  such 
great  progress.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that,  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  do  so  being  granted,  Germany  will  have  as  little 
difficulty  in  overrunning  southern  Holland  as  she  had  in  Belgium 
after  the  fall  of  Liege. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  possible  motives  that  may  impel 
Germany  to  take  this  momentous  step.  She  would  have  liked 
the  Allies  to  furnish  her  with  a  good  excuse  for  so  doing 
by  undertaking  an  offensive  on  the  Scheldt ;  but  England  and 
France  have  disclaimed  such  an  intention,  and  the  Dutch  people 
know  that  at  least  they  keep  their  wmrd.  Germany  has  con¬ 
sequently  to  recognise  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  her  project  with  the  permission  of  the  Dutch.  She 
must  make  a  beginning  by  adding  another  to  her  enemies.  That 
she  will  only  do  when  she  feels  confident  that  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  more  than  counterbalance  the  disadvantage.  At 
the  present  moment,  even  if  Holland  were  to  discontinue  all 
exports,  the  continuance  of  Dutch  neutrality  protects  the  northern 
flank  of  the  German  position  in  Belgium  from  Knocke  to  Hamont, 
and  if  Germany  were  content  with  a  purely  defensive  role  in  this 
region,  she  would  do  nothing  to  disturb  so  advantageous  a  posi¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  is  not  satisfied 
with  it,  although  the  precise  moment  for  her  revealing  her  new 
plans  depends  on  circumstances  that  are  not  yet  defined.  They 
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may  be  described  in  a  comprehensive  manner  as  coming  under 
the  head  of  offensive  measures  against  this  country.  It  is  not 
Holland  that  she  wishes  to  strike,  but  England;  and  it  is  Hol¬ 
land’s  possession  or  control  of  deep-sea  harbours  in  Eotterdam 
and  Antwerp  that  makes  her  an  obstacle  in  the  attempt  to  realise 
the  most  passionately  desired  object  of  every  German  :  a  landing  on 
our  shores.  That  is  the  motive  behind  the  contemplated  German 
irruption  into  Holland,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  decision 
to  act  is  taken,  the  Dutch  people  will  be  given  even  less  warning 
than  the  Belgians  had.  The  German  object  being  achieved  by 
the  occupation  of  three  provinces,  Limburg,  North  Brabant,  and 
Zeeland,  military  reasons  would  dictate  very  prompt  measures, 
so  that  the  main  Dutch  forces  might  be  confined  behind  the  Waal 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  As  to  the  resistance  that  the 
Dutch  Army  might  offer  in  North  Brabant,  the  Germans  regard 
it  as  a  negligible  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
satisfied  that,  as  in  Belgium,  no  British  aid  could  arrive  in  time. 
The  perils  of  the  enterprise  do  not  daunt  the  foe ;  if  they  are 
considering  anything,  it  is  merely  the  recompense  to  come  from  it. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  acquisition  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  will  not  greatly  improve  the  German  position  in  the  Low 
Countries  from  the  point  of  view  of  defence.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  a  naval  offensive  in  the  North 
Sea.  A  plan  for  throwing  an  invading  force  on  our  shores  has  . 
been  in  existence  from  the  first  period  of  the  war,  and  it  was 
known  that  several  army  corps  had  been  collected  in  Schleswig  for 
the  task.  The  present  belief  is  that  that  particular  force  has  been 
broken  up  for  use  elsewhere,  but  no  one  doubts  that  the  plan  for 
invading  England  still  figures  prominently  among  the  favourite 
schemes  to  secure  a  German  triumph.  The  capture  of  Calais  > 
was  to  have  been  one  of  the  means  to  the  same  end,  but  the  view 
at  present  prevailing  is  to  turn  to  the  greatest  possible  account 
the  bases  which  Germany  actually  holds  in  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and 
Zeebrugge.  Of  these  the  only  one  of  prime  importance  is  Ant¬ 
werp,  for  it  affords  an  absolutely  secure  base  to  which  no  hostile 
fleet  would  dream  of  approaching.  Antwerp  would  also  be  the 
ideal  place  of  concentration  for  the  army  of  invasion,  which  could 
be  moved  to  this  point  by  not  fewer  than  three  main  lines  of  rail-  j 
way.  But  Antwerp  could  meet  another  requirement.  It  is  the  j 
most  advantageous  starting-point  for  submarine  warfare  on  a  large  i 
scale  in  all  the  British  seas.  There  has  been  only  one  impedi¬ 
ment  to  its  use  in  this  and  in  every  sense  :  the  Dutch  possession 
of  the  Lower  Scheldt,  The  reader  will  see  that  the  inducements 

1  to  the  Germans  to  terminate  that  possession  are  not  few"  or  slight. 

^  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  possession  of  the  Scheldt  will  be 
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of  no  use  to  the  Germans  unless  they  are  able  to  command  the 
sea.  In  these  days  of  floating  and  fixed  mines  and  of  submarines, 
the  phrase  must  not  be  employed  too  freely  or  accepted  too 
literally.  Germany  has  waged  a  naval  warfare,  illicit  in  form  but 
not  at  all  ineffective  in  result,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
complete  possession  of  the  great  tidal  river  leading  to  Antwerp 
would  give  her  facilities  for  waging  it  with  still  greater  effect  and 
more  terrible  results.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Germans  regard  this  subsidiary  warfare  as  the  preliminary 
to  naval  action  by  their  whole  fleet  and  no  one  can  say  when  the 
signal  to  begin  will  be  given,  but  at  least  it  is  clear  that  free 
access  to  the  Scheldt  must  be  regarded  as  a  first  move  in  the 
problem  of  clearing  a  way  across  the  Channel.  Should  such  an 
occurrence  take  place,  it  may  be  presumed  that  none  of  our 
authorities  would  dream  of  repeating  the  Dardanelles  madness  by 
sending  our  Fleet  up  the  Scheldt ;  and  even  if  it  knocks  the 
Flushing  forts  to  pieces — of  course  after  the  German  flag  is 
hoisted — the  example  in  the  Zeebrugge  triangle  of  the  ease  with 
which  a  formidable  fortified  position  can  be  created  amongst  the 
dunes  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  stands  out  as  a  warning.  But 
no  naval  success  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt — and  it  could  only 
be  obtained  by  changing  all  our  naval  plans — would  deprive  Ant¬ 
werp  of  its  natural  advantages  as  a  submarine  base  and  as  the 
starting-point  of  an  invading  army.  Now,  not  less  than  in 
Napoleon’s  time,  would  Antwerp,  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  pos¬ 
sessing  the  control  of  its  river  to  the  open  sea,  be  “a  pistol  levelled 
at  the  heart  of  England.” 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  intense  desire  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  injure  this  country  and  to  score  a  marked  success  against 
us  will  probably  drive  her  to  invade  and  attack  Holland.  The 
restraining  influence  in  the  belief  that  she  was  deriving  great  and 
positive  benefits  from  the  neutrality  of  her  little  neighbour  has 
been  removed.  It  is  clear  that  contraband  and  smuggling  will  no 
;  longer  be  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale ;  indignation  at  the 
torpedoing  of  the  Tuhantia  has  even  found  expression  in 
.\msterdam  in  a  demand  for  the  complete  closing  of  the  frontier. 
The  high  directors  of  the  policy  of  Germany  and  her  associates 
at  Berlin  may  determine  at  any  moment  that  Holland  has  served 
their  turn,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  respect  her 
territory  if  it  stands  in  the  way  of  executing  their  plans.  When 
we  consider  the  magnitude  of  German  crimes  in  Belgium,  France, 
and  Serbia,  the  addition  of  a  suffering  Holland  to  the  other 
victims  of  Hun  fury  will  not  greatly  swell  the  indictment  for 
which,  some  day  or  other,  retribution,  however  inadequate,  will 
have  to  be  paid.  But  what  we  have  to  remember  is  that  the 
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coercion  of  Holland — adopted  as  an  easier  method  of  reaching  the  ! 
Channel  than  forcing  a  way  to  Calais — will  be  carried  out  as  the  i 
first  step  towards  throwing  a  large  invading  force  on  our  shores.  * 
That  is  our  concern  primarily,  and  does  not  implicate  the  Dutch, 
but  it  should  serve  to  remind  them  that  in  the  present  struggle 
large  issues  rather  than  minor  considerations  control  events.  The 
policy  of  any  nation,  neutral  or  belligerent,  with  regard  to  the  ' 
human  upheaval  that  is  occurring  before  our  eyes  cannot  be 
shaped  by  purely  local  needs.  Holland  may  say  again,  as  she  said 
before,  that  she  has  no  direct  call  to  participate  in  the  war,  and 
that  neutrality  best  promotes  her  interests.  It  may  be  that  what 
was  right  and  wise  at  the  beginning  of  the  strife  is  less  so  to-day ; 
it  may  be  sheer  folly  and  blindness  to-morrow. 

No  doubt  the  awakening  of  Holland  wdll  proceed  as  the  menace 
from  Germany  grows  clearer  and  more  calculated  to  alarm ;  but 
whether  it  will  be  complete  before  menace  becomes  visible  peril 
is  a  problem  that  must  be  left  to  time  to  solye.  The  only  opinion 
that  may  be  safely  hazarded  is  that  the  Dutch  have  been  brought 
to  realise  first  that  their  trading  and  passenger  ships  are  to  enjoy 
no  immunity  from  submarine  attack,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
security  of  their  territory  is  no  more  assured  than  was  that  of 
their  unhappy  Belgian  neighbour.  The  realisation  of  these  facts 
has  given  Dutch  complacency  a  rude  shock.  The  idea  that  their 
neutrality  might  be  pulverised  by  German  aggression  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  had  not  occurred  to  them,  because  they  flat¬ 
tered  themselves  that  the  services  they  could  render  as  a  neutral 
neighbour  rendered  them  indispensable.  The  pleasant  dream, 
the  boastful  vaunt,  that  Holland  intended  to  preserve  her 
neutrality  to  the  end,  in  disregard  of  all  appeals  to  the  contrary, 
is  being  subjected  to  a  strain  that  was  never  expected;  for, 
curiously  enough,  with  so  many  examples  of  German  perfidy 
before  us,  the  Dutch  Government  remained  persuaded  that  Berlin 
would  never  play  it  false.  When  and  how  the  full  awakening 
will  be  brought  about  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  but  probably  it 
will  not  take  place  until  Germany  is  half-way  on  the  road  to  attain 
her  ends. 

But  the  present  perturbation  in  Holland  is  a  new  point  of 
departure  in  the  evolution  of  the  great  international  problem  that 
confronts  all  the  Allies.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  it 
destroys  whatever  benevolence  there  may  have  been  in  Dutch 
neutrality  towards  Germany ;  the  idea  that  the  most  pro-German 
Ministers  at  The  Hague  would  succeed  in  entangling  their  country 
as  a  confederate  wdth  the  Central  Powers  can  be  safely  dismissed, 
because  the  indignation  of  the  Dutch  people  themselves  is  aroused, 
and  must  henceforth  be  reckoned  with.  A  strict  neutrality  would 
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entail  that  closing  of  the  frontier  which  public  men  of  Amsterdam 
have  so  vehemently  demanded  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  loss  of 
the  Tuhantia;  it  would  dictate  far  more  vigorous  proceedings 
against  aircraft  and  submarines.  In  these  respects  there  was 
room  for  juster  and  sharper  measures,  and  the  Germans  will  soon 
feel  the  difference ;  but  the  most  practical  step  of  all  has  not  yet 
been  taken.  The  first  duty  of  the  Dutch  Government  is  to  its 
own  subjects.  Why  has  it  not  given  orders  to  the  Dutch  Fleet 
to  sink  German  submarines  engaged  in  piratical  and  murdering 
work  on  Dutch  trade  routes?  The  orders  of  the  German 
Admiralty  are  to  ignore  all  flags  and  to  sink  all  ships  without 
warning.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  w^ould  justify  every  State  in  combining  to 
clear  the  seas  of  the  pests  w’hich  outrage  all  laws  and  sail  under 
no  higher  flag  than  the  Death’s  Head  and  Crossbones.  Neutrals 
have  even  a  superior  right  to  belligerents  to  deal  with  them  on 
their  deserts. 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  the  imminence  of  a  new  German 
offensive  directed  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  against  this  country, 
the  absolute  need  of  the  control  of  the  Scheldt  to  that  end,  and 
the  exposure  of  Holland  to  the  next  manifestation  of  the  German 
menace,  the  time  cannot  be  remote  when  the  Dutch  nation  will 
have  to  gird  up  its  loins  and  face  grave  resolutions.  But  Holland, 
like  Belgium  and  this  country,  is  endowed  with  Parliamentary 
institutions  which  preclude  the  taking  of  prompt  precautionary 
measures  whenever  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  an  autocrat 
may  have  decided  on  hostile  acts  to  secure  his  own  ambitious 
ends.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  constitutional  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  not  to  impute  base  motives  to  one’s  neighbours,  and  even 
to-day,  with  the  full  revelation  of  all  that  Germany  stands  for, 
there  are  hundreds  of  Devil’s  advocates  who  would  get  up  and 
declare  she  is  not  as  black  as  she  is  painted.  She  is  painting  her¬ 
self  by  her  own  deeds,  and  Holland  promises  to  be  the  next  scene 
where  she  will  display  the  special  qualities  in  which  her  men  excel. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Dutch  are  not  likely  to  believe  that  the 
Grermans  will  really  attack  them  until  the  deed  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  concert  deliberately  with 
others  the  measures  that  would  meet  the  crisis.  Confusion,  panic, 
and  discomfiture  are  the  necessary  consequences  when  delusions 
are  cherished  to  the  eve  of  a  life-and-death  struggle,  and  w^hen 
a  nation  clinging  to  peace  or  neutrality  at  any  price  refuses  to 
take  the  steps  that  can  alone  ensure  security  and  the  discomfiture 
of  the  enemy. 

Far  better  would  it  have  been  if  Holland  had  possessed  a  master 
mind,  a  true  national  statesman,  who,  having  grasped  the  true 
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It  is  probable  that  those  of  us  who  are  optimists,  or  even  ordinary 
sensible  people,  look  forward  to  this  spring  and  summer  as  the 
decisive  epoch  of  the  war.  We  have  already  fulfilled  two  out  of 
the  three  Sibylline  predictions  attributed  to  Lord  Kitchener,  1914 
on  the  defensive,  1915’s  draw,  and  there  remains  the  third 
to  be  fulfilled — 1916’s  advance.  It  is  my  intention  to  deal 
with  the  prosi)ects  of  that  advance  from  a  purely  technical 
standpoint,  based  on  some  five  months’  experience  at  the  front 
as  a  company  officer  in  a  regular  battalion  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  of  1915.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  avoid 
a  short  discussion  of  problems  which  concern  the  policy  of  the 
higher  command  and  his  Majesty’s  Government  if  the  purely 
tactical  argument  is  to  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  One  is 
encouraged  in  this  somewhat  hazardous  attempt  by  the  constant 
lucubrations  in  the  Press  on  national  strategy,  written  by  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  probably  no  more  conversant  with  the  secrets  of 
General  Headquarters  than  a  humble  company  commander.  I 
would  lay  down,  to  start  with,  three  propositions  w'hich  will,  I 
think,  meet  with  general  agreement. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  for  this  country  or  its  Allies 
to  depend  for  victory  on  nothing  but  the  economic  or  financial 
exhaustion  of  the  Central  Empires.  There  is  no  record  in  history 
of  any  great  military  Power  which  suffered  defeat  through  purely 
economic  causes  as  long  as  its  fleets  and  armies  and  national 
spirit  still  remained  intact  and  active,  however  much  such  causes 
may  have  contributed  in  the  long  run  to  its  military  downfall.  The 
commercial  policy  of  Napoleon  in  face  of  the  British  blockade 
may  have  roused  Germany  and  the  neutrals  against  him,  but  it 
required  a  decisive  defeat  in  the  field  before  economic  discontent 
found  active  expression.  Nor  are  we  devoid  of  more  recent 
instances.  Few  financiers  would  have  placed  a  very  high  value 
on  the  financial  stability  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  before 
the  last  Balkan  War.  In  fact  all  these  Powers  were  always  in 
difficulties  for  finding  credit  for  necessary  armaments.  None  the 
less  this  fact  did  not  prevent  them  waging  in  rapid  succession  a 
war  of  conquest  against  Turkey  and  an  internecine  conflict 
among  themselves.  The  truth  is  that  when  whole  nations  are  at 
war,  as  we  are  all  at  war  to-day,  financial  stability  based  on 
economic  resources  is  translated  into  totally  different  values  from 
those  wffiich  prevail  in  peace  time.  The  basis  of  comfort  and 
prosperity  is  exchanged  for  that  of  the  barest  necessity  for  whole 
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populations,  and  man  when  put  to  it  can  support  existence  on  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  commodities  he  regards  as  his  ordinary  due 
It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  reduce  a  people  to 
absolute  starvation,  and  short  of  that  nothing  much  avails  to 
force  a  surrender.  To  predict  peace  from  the  economic  suilerin»s 
of  Germany  is  too  much  like  counting  on  our  Army  in  the 
trenches  declaring  for  a  permanent  peace  because  the  officers 
cannot  get  the  food  of  a  well-appointed  mess  at  home,  or  the  men 
the  fare  and  comforts  of  a  highly  skilled  artisan. 

But  even  supposing  that  the  w'hole  of  this  argument  proved 
utterly  wrong  and  fallacious,  my  main  point  remains  utterly 
unaffected.  There  will  never  be  peace  in  Europe  till  the  German 
Army  has  been  utterly  defeated  in  the  field.  An  economic  victory 
would  mean  nothing  but  a  renewal  of  the  contest  at  a  later  date. 
“We  war  not  with  flesh  and  blood  but  with  principalities  and 
powers.”  What  must  be  crushed,  if  Europe  is  ever  again  to  know 
security,  is  not  the  stomachs  of  the  German  people  but  their 
belief  in  the  invincibility  of  their  own  arms.  If  Germany  sur¬ 
rendered  to-day  as  the  result  of  domestic  famine,  what  would  be 
the  spirit  in  which  her  people  entered  upon  peace?  They  would 
say,  and  with  some  justice  :  “We  nearly  took  Paris,  we  hold  the 
best  industrial  districts  of  France,  w'e  have  run  Eussia  out  of 
Poland,  crushed  Belgium  and  Serbia,  and  hacked  our  wmy  to  the 
Near  East.  All  we  have  to  do  to  win  next  time  is  to  ensure  our 
own  food  supply  for  a  three  years’  war — and  that  can  be  easily 
done.”  Therefore  unless  the  Allies  wish  a  recrudescence  of  the 
horrors  they  have  endured  they  must  advance  and  defeat  the 
German  Army  in  the  field,  for  only  by  this  method  can  we 
exorcise  the  evil  spirit  which  has  mastered  Germany. 

The  second  argument  for  an  advance  in  the  West  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  leave  everything  to  Eussia  unless  it  is  desired  to 
extend  the  period  of  conflict  at  least  into  1917  or  even  1918. 
Eussia,  partly  by  the  choice  of  her  antagonists  and  partly  by  her 
own  self-sacrifice  in  the  common  cause,  has  borne  more  than  her 
fair  share  of  the  war,  and  as  the  war  has  brought  out  the  defects 
in  the  military  organisation  of  all  the  combatants  concerned 
Eussia  has  not  been  exempt.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  mobilisation 
of  her  irresistible  man  power  on  the  Eastern  frontier  is  a  far 
longer  task  than  public  opinion  in  this  country  ever  anticipated. 
Her  strategic  railway  system  was  incomplete  when  Germany 
struck,  and  her  munitions  sadly  deficient.  Even  recently  the  mili¬ 
tary  correspondent  of  the  Times  only  credited  her  with  four  million 
men  for  the  coming  campaign,  a  mere  fraction  of  her  huge 
reserves.  With  this  force  she  must  fight  her  way  in  the  present 
year  across  the  vast  tract  wrested  from  her  by  the  Prussian 
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advance  of  1915 — across  an  area  which  will  be  systematically 
devastated  for  the  second  time  by  the  retiring  enemy.  Is  it  in 
the  least  likely  that  without  resolute  help  on  the  Western  front 
the  ensuing  autumn  will  see  her  armies  farther  advanced  than  her 
own  original  frontier?  Such  a  denouement  would  spell 
war  through  1917,  and  cost  the  British  Empire  an  extra 
£1,800,000,000.  Yet  the  war  must  be  waged  on  German  terri¬ 
tory  if  her  people  are  ever  to  be  convinced  of  defeat  in  the  only 
manner  in  which  that  conviction  is  w^orth  securing.  This  brings 
me  to  my  third  general  contention. 

An  advance  from  the  West  in  the  spring  is  the  key  of  the  whole 
military  situation.  It  is  on  that  frontier  that  the  main  bulk  of  the 
German  armies  still  lie,  and  it  is  from  that  line  of  defence  that  the 
nearest  danger  to  her  own  industrial  population  threatens.  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  success  or  failure  of  that  Western  offensive  the 
dinouement  in  the  Balkans  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  Victory  'in  tKe 
third  year  of  the  war  depends  on  breaking  through  in  the  West. 

But  the  moment  the  Anglo-French  advance  is  mentioned  the 
whole  sky  of  controversy  is  darkened  with  clouds  of  objections, 
doubts  and  hesitations.  The  voices  of  the  pessimists  fill  the  air 
with  lamentation  and  despondency.  “It  was  promised  us  last 
spring,”  they  cry;  “it  is  like  the  Kaiser  saying  the  war  will  be 
over  every  October.”  The  German  line  is  unbreakable  ;  they  have 
fifty  prepared  positions  one  behind  the  other — “look  at  the  failure 
to  break  through  at  Neuve  Chapelle  and  the  muddle  about  the 
reserves  at  Loos.” 

Nor  are  these  doleful  vaticinations  entirely  confined  to  elderly 
people,  for  whose  fragile  nerves  the  horrors  of  staying  in  England 
have  proved  too  much.  It  is  certainly  quite  common  to  hear  them 
put  forth  with  greater  moderation  by  experienced  officers  at  the 
Front — often  by  those  who  have  been  out  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  It  would  indeed  be  the  height  of  imper- 
I  tinence  to  brush  the  views  of  these  men  out  of  the  way,  for  they 
I  are  deserving  of  the  most  careful  attention.  None  the  less,  I  think 
they  are  wrong  within  certain  limits,  and  I  will  endeavour  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  facts  to  show  cause  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
me— a  faith  which  is  shared  by  many  very  eminent  and  experi¬ 
enced  officers. 

Let  us  try  to  estimate  the  situation  as  impartially  as  possible. 
The  factors  on  each  side  may  be  resolved  into  those  of  men  and 
munitions,  or  of  personnel  and  material.  As  far  as  men  are  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  difficult  problem  of  Ger- 

Iman  and  Austrian  losses  and  their  possible  or  probable  reserves 
of  second  and  third  line  troops.  If  you  take  the  old  men  and  the 
hoys,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind,  you  can  go  on  putting 
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numbers  on  paper,  and  to  a  limited  extent  actually  in  the  field  *• 
almost  indefinitely.  But  such  a  calling  up  of  reserves  does  not 
create  soldiers,  far  less  an  active  army,  in  any  ordinarily  accepted 
sense  of  the  term. 

There  is  a  true  story  of  a  certain  higher  command  controlling 
an  important  centre  on  our  East  Coast,  which  asked  for  a  return 
of  men  who,  though  unable  to  march  six  miles,  could  be  carried 
down  and  fire  a  rifle  in  the  defensive  trenches.  The  request  was 
received  with  merriment  in  the  combatant  ranks,  for  cripples  do 
not  rank  as  soldiers.  What  is  clear  at  least  is  that  Germany  is 
coming  to  the  end  of  her  first  line  troops — that  is  to  say,  men  who 
are  competent  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  which  efficient 
soldiers  are  expected  to  do.  In  the  course  of  the  last  five  months 
nothing  but  her  interior  lines  of  railways  have  enabled  her  to  place 
her  effectives  now  on  one  front  and  now  on  the  other.  Before  the 
Polish  campaign  began  the  German  infantry  opposed  to  us  in  the 
West  were  extremely  awkward  customers,  but  as  that  campaign 
developed  the  Western  line  was  filled  up  with  infantry  who,  in 
the  main,  seemed  to  have  no  idea  but  to  dig  themselves  in  and 
keep  as  quiet  as  possible.  Similarly,  it  was  not  until  that  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  brought  to  a  standstill  that  the  Balkan  adventure 
could  be  begun,  because  the  active,  as  opposed  to  the  passive, 
defence  German  armies  had  to  be  moved  to  the  new'  field  of  opera¬ 
tions.  The  counter-attacks  at  Loos  tell  the  same  story.  They 
could  not  be  undertaken  until  special  troops  had  been  brought  up, 
while  the  Serbian  adventure  had  to  be  abandoned  to  meet  the 
attack  from  Bessarabia.  Now  the  objection  to  the  manipulation 
of  a  stage  army  is  obviously  that  the  heaviest  casualties  are  con¬ 
tinually  falling  on  the  best  troops.  The  attack  on  Verdun  has 
taken  its  full  toll.  There  must  come  a  period  when  the  spearhead 
of  the  German  armies  is  blunted  or  destroyed,  and  an  insufficient 
number  of  mobile  soldiery  exist  for  any  given  front. 

Res  ad  triarios,  or  things  depend  on  the  Landsturm,  is  not  an 
inspiring  motto,  and  Germany,  in  spite  of  her  victorious  advances, 
is  getting  perilously  near  it.  The  Times  military  correspondent 
has  stated  that  the  second  and  third  line  troops  of  the  enemy  can 
only  be  trusted  behind  elaborate  entanglements,  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  machine-guns,  and  that  as  infantry  they  are  “contempt¬ 
ible.”  Speaking  from  my  own  experience  I  should  say  that 
he  does  not  put  the  matter  any  too  strongly.  I  took  part  with  my 
Division  in  August  (when  the  Polish  campaign  was  in  full  blast) 
in  an  attack  on  a  thousand  yards  of  German  trenches.  We  took 
and  held  them  against  the  minimum  of  resistance  that  could  be 
offered  hy  any  European  troops,  and  our  casualties  resulted  almost 
entirely  from  the  counter  bombardment  of  three  days’  duration 
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JO  which  we  were  subjected  after  the  attack.  The  divisional 
irtillery  had  dismounted  the  German  machine-guns  from  their 
emplacements,  the  barbed  wire  had  been  blown  away,  and,  robbed 
of  these  adventitious  aids  to  defence,  the  German  third  line 
nfantry  made  practically  no  attempt  to  resist  the  onset,  nor  did 
;hey  even  organise  the  counter-attack  for  which  w'e  were  naturally 
prepared.  On  the  contrary,  the  main  difficulty  in  the  intricate 
wangle  of  trenches  in  which  the  regiment  found  itself  involved 
was  to  induce  the  Germans  to  come  out  of  the  deep  dugouts  where 
they  were  sheltering  from  shell  fire.  Those  who  came  out,  some 
150  in  our  portion  of  the  line,  were  taken  prisoners  ;  the  rest  had 
to  be  dealt  with  summarily,  as  it  was  impossible  to  pass  on  and 
eave  large  bodies  of  armed  enemy  in  the  rear  of  the  position. 
These  second  or  third  line  troops  in  any  case  did  not  appear  to 
I  uiyone  concerned  as  infantry  who  could  be  in  the  least  formidable 
I  jxcept  in  holding-  a  defensive  position  in  the  most  favourable 
sircumstances.  The  brigade  attacking  on  the  right,  for  instance, 
encountered  tw'o  machine-guns  which  had  not  been  put  out  of 
iction,  and  suffered  in  consequence  more  severely,  but  in  their 
ease  again  the  infantry  resistance  was  not  worth  counting. 

On  the  other  hand,  w-hat  about  our  own  personnel  1 

The  original  Expeditionary  Force  has,  as  a  body,  passed  away. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  xvhether  any  Regular  battalion  possesses 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  men  and  a  very  few  officers  who  took  part 
in  the  historic  retreat  and  advance.  But  if  the  body  has  gone  the 
spirit  remains.  It  has  been  passed  on  in  the  same  mysterious 
iashion  which  enables  a  great  public  school  or  university  to 
remain  the  same  in  its  corporate  essence,  while  the  individuals 
which  compose  it  are  constantly  changing.  The  Regulars  have 

Iived  on  their  drafts  from  the  Special  Reserve,  and  these  drafts, 
i  men  and  officers  alike,  have  never  been  sufficiently  numerous 
to  colour  their  own  first  or  second  battalions  with  their  own 
^experience.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  imbibed  from  the  ex¬ 
perienced  soldier  the  tradition  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Regular 
line.  The  main  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  first  line  is  that  if 
there  is  a  particularly  dangerous  and  unpleasant  task  to  be  per¬ 
formed  the  first  line  gets  it.  For  this  honour  line  regiments  are  not 
[  osually  very  grateful,  and  have  a  habit  of  saying  so  in  the  uncom¬ 
promising  phraseology  of  the  Army.  Next  unquestionably  come 
the  Territorials.  When  they  first  came  out  some  doubts  were  felt 
{  ibout  their  capacity  to  face  conditions  not  laid  down  in  the  drill- 
:  look,  and,  indeed,  they  required  experience  of  actual  warfare  before 
’  they  could  shake  down  into  their  places.  By  now,  however,  they 
i  ire  w-ar -hardened  troops  with  whom  anyone  might  be  proud  to 
I  ierve.  They  possess  one  great  advantage.  As  the  Territorial 
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Army  was  not  landed  till  after  the  battles  of  Mons,  the  Marne'  1 
and  the  Aisne,  their  proportion  of  men  who  have  served  practically  | 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  is  far  greater  than  in  the  Eeoular  1 
ranks.  i 

In  any  event,  these  armies  are  mobile  troops  in  the  ^ 
sense  in  which  the  dotards  of  the  Landsturm  never  can  be. 

The  main  facts  seem  to  be  that  our  troops  are  now  superior 
as  tactical  and  mobile  units  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  “ 
that  we  should  possess  a  great  superiority  of  force.  The  | 
German  troops  on  the  Western  front  are  usually  estimated  at  ‘ 
2,000,000,  but  they  could  be,  and  no  doubt  would  be,  considerably  1 
reinforced  in  view  of  an  attack  being  directed  against  them  5 
shortly.  None  the  less  they  would  still  be  very  inferior  in  ‘ 
point  of  numbers.  The  French  armies  on  the  Western  front  ‘ 
cannot  be  less  than  2,000,000  strong,  probably  they  are  more,  : 
while  the  Prime  Minister  has  told  us  that  at  the  end  of  1915 
we  had  a  million  men  available  for  the  firing  line  in  France. 
During  the  spring  months  there  ought  to  have  been  a  steady  flow 
of  the  new  armies  across  the  Channel,  and  this  should  counter¬ 
balance,  or  more  than  counterbalance,  any  reinforcements 
either  of  first  line  or  newly  raised  enemy  troops  which 
can  be  moved  up  during  the  same  period.  At  the 
low'est  estimate  then  we  should  be  able  to  jiut  three  Anglo-French 
soldiers  against  two  Germans,  w’hile  a  concentration  of  2  to  1 
on  the  sectors  selected  for  attack  could  be  made  with  complete 
safety  to  the  rest  of  the  line.  This  estimate  errs  very  greatly  on 
the  side  of  prudence — for  3  to  1  or  4  to  1  would  be  a  more  probable 
figure  at  the  decisive  points.  The  German  staff  would  be  able 
to  give  a  far  more  accurate  estimate  than  this  of  the  probable 
concentrations  against  them,  but  it  is  little  use  foreseeing  danger 
if  you  have  no  men  to  meet  it  wdth. 

Of  the  supply  of  shells  for  the  great  move  it  is  more  difficult  to  1 
speak  with  any  certitude  as  no  information  has  been  given.  One  ■ 
can  only  judge  from  the  observation  of  isolated  facts.  In  the  first  J 
place,  up  to  June  and  July  last  year  our  inferiority  in  shell-fire  was  ^ 
patent.  We  were  perpetually  subjected  in  the  Ypres  sector  of 
the  line  to  severe  bombardments  to  which  our  guns  could  make 
practically  no  reply.  Three  German  shells  to  one  British  would  be 
a  very  moderate  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  fire.  As  the  summer 
advanced  a  change  could  be  observed,  and  by  September  if  there 
was  any  “frightfulness”  going  on  the  Huns  got  more  than  their 
share.  Even  on  August  9th  at  Hooge  there  was  no  sign  of 
shortage  of  shells.  The  artillery  of  three  divisions  bombarded 
the  ridge  crowmed  by  the  German  trenches  for  three  days.  On 
the  day  before  the  attack  I  watched  the  enemy’s  position  from 
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about  a  mile  away.  When  I  say  I  watched  the  position,  1 
should  have  said  the  bombardment,  for  of  the  position  itself 
nothing  was  visible  but  successive  and  continuous  spouts  of  green, 
white  and  yellow  smoke,  mingled  with  debris,  and  rising  60  feet 
up  in  the  air.  The  whole  artillery  duel  continued  for  about  six 
days,  yet  some  of  the  gunners  complained  to  me  that  they  had 
been  sent  too  much  ammunition,  and  that  it  had  taken  hours  to 
check  the  returns.  Eecent  reports  of  firing  along  the  whole  front 
do  not  give  the  idea  that  the  C.-in-C.  w'ould  permit  violent  artillery 
duels  where  no  attack  is  going  on  unless  he  felt  that  his  supplies 
were  practically  unlimited. 

Three  conditions,  then,  are  postulated  before  the  advance  can  be 
considered  :  enough  shells — one  might  almost  say  unlimited  shells  ; 
greater  numerical  force,  and  an  army  not  inferior  in  courage,  skill, 
and  administration  to  the  Germans.  I  assume  the  first  two — for 
without  them  no  advance  need  be  considered  at  all,  and  they 
answer  the  cry  about  last  spring.  Neither  factor  was  then  present, 
and  the  real  w^onder  is  not  that  we  did  not  attempt  to  break 
through  the  Germans,  but  that  the  Germans  did  not  succeed  in 
breaking  through  us.  At  the  time  of  the  second  battle  of  Ypres 
our  line  was  in  the  gravest  peril.  Brigade  reserves  which  should 
have  been  a  battalion  were  reduced  to  companies  or  even  platoons. 
So  great  was  the  need  of  men  that  my  own  first  battalion,  after 
leading  the  attack  on  Hill  60,  and  remaining  there  under  heavy 
fire  for  three  days,  had  to  be  throwm  straight  from  this  experience 
into  the  battle  line  at  Ypres  and  emerged  from  the  double  event 
300  strong  !  On  the  shell  question  there  is  no  need  of  witness.  It 
is  the  third  postulate,  the  efficiency  of  the  army  to  be  employed, 
which  brings  us  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  tactical  problem  : 
How  can  w^e  break  through  the  German  line?  Here  the  sane 
pessimist  puts  his  point  in  a  variety  of  different  ways.  But  roughly 
the  objections  fall  into  tw*o  classes.  One  of  two  contentions  is 
made — either  that  no  army  can  break  through  modern  field 
defences,  or  that  at  any  rate  our  Army  cannot. 

It  is  possible  that  the  first  category  does  some  injustice  to  its 
maintainers.  No  soldier  would  maintain  that  a  line  of  field  works 
weakly  held,  and  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  infantry 
and  guns,  could  be  held  simply  because  it  w’as  entrenched.  From 
the  Mesopotamian  to  the  Eastern  German  front  such  a  conten¬ 
tion  has  been  proved  false  over  and  over  again,  both  by  the  forces 
of  the  Central  Empires  and  by  the  Allies.  The  contention  might 
be  more  fairly  put  in  the  form  that  the  German  line  is  unbreak¬ 
able,  and  that,  as  the  Germans  have  totally  failed  to  break  our 
line,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  can  break  theirs.  The 
second  contention  is  the  easiest  to  deal  with  in  order  to  clear  the 
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way  for  the  main  argument.  The  German  infantry  have  failed 
(where  they  have  failed)  to  break  the  Allied  line  because  their 
infantry  is  so  tactically  inferior  to  ours  that  it  cannot  adopt  the 
only  possible  formations  by  which  field  lines  can  be  taken 
Anyone  who  has  witnessed  a  German  attack  in  force  will  bear  out 
the  view  put  forward.  Their  men  are  brave  enough,  but  for  some 
reason  of  training  or  temperament  they  cannot  be  induced  to 
attack  resolutely  except  in  mass  formation.  Now  the  rapidity 
of  the  movement  of  troops  is  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  troops  employed,  and  if  anyone  will  think  for  a  moment  he 
will  see  that  it  must  be  so.  To  move  whole  divisions  in  bulk  to 
an  attack  would  spell  irremediable  confusion,  unless  everyone 
moved  together,  practically  at  a  walking  pace,  conforming  care¬ 
fully  to  the  movement  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  And  this  is  what 
the  Germans  do.  We  read  only  the  other  day  in  the 
French  reports  of  a  whole  enemy  brigade  being  launched  at  a 
single  point  of  about  200  yards’  width  in  the  line.  Such  tactics 
can  only  end  in  disaster  as  long  as  the  opposing  trenches  are 
manned  by  even  a  small  proportion  of  their  original  defenders. 
No  body  of  troops  on  earth,  however  brave,  can  advance  in  such 
a  formation  and  at  such  a  pace  against  the  deadliest  instrument 
of  war  which  exists — a  British  infantry  line  firing  rapidly  at  200 
to  100  yards’  range.  The  only  hope  for  such  an  attack  is  that  the 
opposing  trenches  have  been  obliterated  by  the  artillery  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  where  that  has  happened  the  German  infantry  may 
obtain  a  temporary  lodgment  on  a  narrow  front  :  only  to  be 
turned  out  again  by  the  inevitable  counter-attack.  Yet,  curiously 
enough  for  a  nation  who  were  our  masters  in  gunnery  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  German  artillery  preparation,  however 
violent,  is  not  concentrated  as  ours  now  is  on  the  destruction  of 
the  vital  points  of  the  defence.  It  is  spread  over  a  far  wader  area, 
and  seems  to  treat  the  lives  of  the  infantry,  or  even  the  prospects 
of  success  for  the  attack,  as  less  important  than  harassing  its 
enemy.  A  British  attack  is  delivered  on  a  totally  different  tactical 
system.  A  division,  which  may  consist  of  anything  from  12  to 
16  battalions,  would  only  have  as  a  rule  four  battalions  in  the 
firing  line,  two  in  support  and  two  in  reserve,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  brigade  would  act  as  a  divisional  reserve  to  the  whole.  In 
consequence,  the  actual  attack,  say,  for  the  purposes  of  argument, 
on  a  1,200  yards’  frontage,  would  be  delivered  in  the  dawn  by  a 
swiftly  running  line  of  men,  roughly,  two  deep.  The  attackers 
would  crawl  out  under  cover  of  the  artillery  preparation  to  within 
50  or  100  yards  of  the  opposing  line,  and  would  take  them  by  the 
very  rapidity  of  the  charge.  Here  and  there  a  machine-gun  will 
remain  in  action  against  them.  In  another  place  the  wire 
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entanglements  may  not  have  been  destroyed — in  a  particular 
1  trench  real  opposition  fire  may  be  brought  to  bear  by  the  German 
infantry.  At  these  points  the  attackers  will  suffer  real  losses, 
and  the  attack  itself  will  be  held  up  for  the  moment.  But  these 
local  checks  will  not  help  the  defender  if  his  line  is  rushed  as  a 
whole.  If  the  main  part  of  the  line  goes  the  whole  line  goes,  if 
the  attacking  companies  and  battalions  support  each  other 
properly  and  adequately.  In  a  word,  the  Anglo-French  infantry 
and  gunners  have  established  as  marked  a  superiority  over  the 
Germans  in  their  tactical  method  as  the  line  formation  of 
Wellington  obtained  over  the  French  column  in  attack.  This 
fact  at  least  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  at  Hooge,  Neuve 
Chapelle,  Loos  and  other  actions,  which  have  often  been  written 
down  as  partial  successes  or  incomplete  failures. 

This  first  contention  really  answers  the  whole  difficulty. 

The  German  line  is  not  unbreakable,  for  it  has  been  broken 
frequently  up  to  the  first  line,  several  times  up  to  the  second, 
and  at  least  once  up  to  the  third.  In  all  cases  it  must  remain 
absolutely  uncertain  to  anyone  not  in  the  secrets  of  General 
Headquarters  in  France  whether  it  wras  ever  intended  to  break 
right  through  and  precipitate  a  running  and  open  fight  of  the 
retreat  from  Mons  or  advance  to  the  Aisne  variety.  Festubert 
and  Xeuve  Chapelle  were  admittedly  experiments  in  the  attack — 
and  they  served  their  purpose  in  proving  that  an  adequate  comr 
bination  of  infantry  and  artillery  could  take  trenches  at  one  time 
deemed  impregnable.  But  wdiat  about  Loos?  I  confess  that 
it  seems  to  me  very  improbable  that  the  French  and  British 
higher  command  should  have  chosen  the  very  end  of  September, 
when  the  very  worst  weather  for  active  operations  was  fast 
beginning,  for  the  general  advance.  A  more  plausible  hypothesis 
would  be  that  they  intended  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  sorely 
pressed  Eussian  armies,  and  in  this  it  may  be  added  they  suc¬ 
ceeded.  In  the  second  place,  they  were  enabled  to  practise  the 
attack  on  a  far  larger  scale  and  on  a  far  wider  front  than  ever 
before,  and  to  prove  by  experience  that  a  resolute  assault  could 
in  places  take  three  successive  lines  of  German  trenches  in  a 
single  rush.  No  doubt  the  French  intended  to  get  to  the  railway 
and  the  British  to  get  a  grip  on  Lille  if  all  went  well.  This  con¬ 
summation  wms  thrown  away  by  bad  staff  work,  and  by  the  tactical 
inexperience  of  some  of  the  newer  troops  engaged. 

The  ideal  attack  must  combine  a  great  variety  of  operations, 
tbe  majority  of  which  must  be  carried  out  effectively.  In  the 
first  place,  the  enemy  must  remain  uncertain  as  to  the  precise 
point  of  danger.  In  the  second  place,  the  artillery  preparation 
must  so  far  abolish  the  resistance  of  machine-guns,  infantry  fire. 
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and  wire  entanglements,  not  on  one  line  of  the  defence  but  on  |  *  ce: 
all  the  lines  of  the  defence,  as  to  make  the  advance  of  infantry  I  ^  ye 
practicable  at  most  points.  Finally,  the  thrust  must  be  made® 
on  a  sufficiently  wide  front  to  prevent  the  victorious  regiments  \v( 
being  hopelessly  enfiladed  from  either  flank  at  the  very  moment  f  as 
of  their  triumph.  Even  then  everything  is  not  gained  unless  the  1  ca 
attackers  still  retain  sufficient  strength  and  cohesion  to  repel  a  i  T 
counter-attack  or  to  go  straight  on  as  the  circumstances  dictate.  |  of 
To  possess  these  assets  implies  that  they  not  only  possess  a  very  m 
high  sense  of  discipline,  but  that  the  arrangements  for  sending  g( 
up  reinforcements,  rations  and  ammunition  have  been  carried  out  ai 
with  precision  and  success.  Granted  all  this  and  the  German  front  fi 
will  be  hopelessly  broken  over  a  front  of  say  ten  to  twenty  miles.  1  ai 
Such  a  breakage  in  a  line  over  three  hundred  miles  long  means  i  “ 
far  more  than  the  retirement  of  the  defending  force  to  a  new  I  e: 
position  a  few  miles  in  the  rear.  The  ablest  General  Staff  in  the  I  h 
world  could  not  guarantee  to  get  its  whole  line  back  intact  such  I  ai 
a  short  distance  in  the  pell-mell  and  confusion  of  retreat  in  which  |  u 
attackers  and  defenders  would  be  hopelessly  mixed  up  together,  si 
without  risking  whole  army  corps  being  left  behind,  enfiladed,  e 
outflanked,  or  even  surrounded.  Nothing  but  a  prolonged  and  v 
rapid  rearward  movement  could  save  the  situation.  There  would,  ! 
in  fact,  be  a  return  to  the  days  of  August  and  September,  1914,  I 
and  a  temporary  abandonment  of  the  trench  warfare  we  have  I 
known  so  long.  Here,  at  least,  the  home  training  of  our  new 
armies  in  brigade  and  divisional  field  exercises  should  hear  its  | 

fruit.  I 

But  the  sceptic,  I  see,  still  remains  unconvinced.  He  will  | 
say,  perhaps,  you  have  proved  that  it  can  be  done,  but  you  have  I 
not  proved  that  we  can  do  it.  What  of  our  aged  generals,  our  I 
incompetent  staff  officers,  our  untried  levies?  Are  you  to  expect  I 
of  them  the  perfection  in  attack  your  very  argument  postulates?  1 
Of  course,  in  one  sense,  the  only  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  H 
eating,  and  the  only  test  of  troops  is  to  put  them  to  the  trial,  'i 
But  this  much,  at  least,  can  be  said,  if  an  operation  is  practicable 
it  ill  becomes  the  traditions  of  the  British  Arms  to  leave  it  |i 
unattempted  for  fear  the  attempt  might  prove  a  failure.  It  is  » 
quite  within  the  region  of  probability  that  one  or  two  or  even 
three  such  attempts  might  fail.  Generals  and  staff  officers  may  J 
be  tried  and  found  wanting  before  better  men  can  be  found  to  .| 
fill  their  shoes.  Eaw  regiments  may  muddle  and  break  until  | 
experience  has  hardened  up  into  efficiency  and  valour.  But  if  I 
British  soldiers  are  what  we  think  them  to  be  they  will  succeed  | 
before  they  have  finished,  and  I  look  forward  with  absolute  I 
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certainty  to  clearing  France  and  Belgium  of  the  Huns  before  the 

I  year  is  over. 

]■  One  word  in  conclusion.  Nearly  everything  depends  on  staff 

i  work  in  a  great  operation  of  this  kind — and  by  staff  work  I  mean 
as  much  the  arrangement  of  a  colonel  with  his  captains,  or  a 
captain  with  his  subalterns,  as  the  plans  of  the  higher  command. 
Two  factors,  preparation  and  explanation,  make  up  the  essence 
of  successful  staff  work.  But  as  a  nation  w'e  are  not  very 
methodical  in  preparing  for  eventualities,  and  we  have  a  perfect 
genius  for  taking  things  as  read  when  they  have  not  been  read 
at  all.  These  two  racial  vices  will  have  to  be  fought  down  man¬ 
fully  if  unfortunate  incidents,  perhaps  fatal  to  striking  success, 
are  to  be  avoided  at  all  hazards.  The  motto  of  the  staff  must  be  : 
“Prepare,  prepare,  prepare,  and  when  you  have  prepared,  explain, 
explain,  explain.”  Much  wull  go  contrary  to  expectation  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  but  if  most  eventualities  have  been  guarded 
against,  and  if  every  commander  from  the  smallest  or  the  biggest 
unit  knows  what  his  neighbours  will  do  in  given  circum¬ 
stances,  even  the  most  evil-minded  fortune  cannot  frown  for 
ever  on  the  Army’s  endeavours,  and  Victory  will  crown  our  efforts 
with  peace  before  the  year  has  run  out. 


“Special  Eeserve.’’ 
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In  Wrighjt’s'  Historia  Histrionica,  that  absorbing  dialogue  of  i 
plays  and  players  published  in  1699,  one  finds  Lovewit  asking 
Trueman,  the  honest  old  Cavalier,  “What  kind  of  playhouses  had 
they  before  the  war?”  and  getting  as  reply,  “The  Blackfriars, 
Cockpit,  and  Salisbury  Court  were  called  private  houses,  and  were 
very  small  to  what  we  see  now.  The  Cockpit  was  standing  since 
the  Restoration,  and  Rhodes’s  company  acted  there  for  some 
time.”  Lovewit  having  intimated  that  he  had  seen  that  house, 
Trueman  goes  on  :  “  Then  you  have  seen  the  other  two,  in  effect ; 
for  they  were  all  three  built  almost  exactly  alike,  for  form  and 
bigness.  Here  they  had  pits  for  the  gentry,  and  acted  by  candle¬ 
light.  The  Globe,  Eortune,  and  Bull  were  larger  bouses,  and 
lay  partly  open  to  the  weather,  and  there  they  always  acted  by 
daylight.” 

Upon  the  broad  distinction  here  made  between  the  pre- 
Restoration  public  theatres  and  private  theatres  all  stage  anti¬ 
quaries  since  Edmond  Malone  have  based,  accepting  without  demur 
Wright’s  implication  that  from  first  to  last  the  groundlings  in 
the  public  theatres  stood  around  in  the  yard,  unprotected  from  the 
elements.  Doubtless  because  of  a  misconception  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two  kinds  of  playhouses,  it  never  struck 
them  that  rivalry  could  spring  up  between  them,  or  that  a  time 
would  come  when  the  plublic  theatres  would  seek  to  give  to 
their  patrons  all  the  shelter  and  comfort  provided  by  the  private 
houses.  But  once  admit  there  came  a  period  of  serious  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  rest  is  obvious. 

To  get  at  tbe  truth  in  this  matter  we  must  first  clearly  grasp 
wdiat  the  terms  “public”  and  “private,”  as  applied  to  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  theatres,  really  meant.  A  world  of  misunderstanding 
wmuld  be  swept  away  if,  once  for  all,  we  could  substitute  for 
these  the  terms  “common  ”  and  “select.”  Whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  tbe  beginning,  tbe  private  theatre  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  equally  public  with  the  public  theatre,  the  only 
material  distinction,  apart  from  the  quality  of  its  fare,  being  its 
scale  of  considerably  higher  charges.  Admission  was  denied  to 
nobody  who  was  prepared  to  pay  the  price.  -  In  the  days  when 
the  private  theatres  were  wholly  monopolised  by  boy-players,  or 
dowm  to  the  period  of  1608,  they  were  purely  winter  theatres,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Shoreditch  and  Bankside  houses,  which 
were  purely  summer  theatres.  Since  there  was  no  clashing,  there 
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was  no  rivalry.  Later  on,  however,  the  private  theatres  increased 
in  number,  and  began  to  be  occupied  by  adult  players.  Then  came 
the  tug-of-war.  The  King’s  men  summered  at  the  Globe  and 
wintered  at  the  Blackfriars,  but  the  players  of  Salisbury  Court 
and  the  Cockpit  were  not  so  happily  circumstanced,  and  had  to 
act  all  the  year  round  in  their  private  houses.  In  this  way  they 
came  into  direct  rivalry  with  the  neighbouring  public  theatres, 
the  Fortune  in  Cripplegate  and  the  Eed  Bull  in  Clerkenwell.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  with  the  invasion  of  the  Black¬ 
friars  by  the  King’s  players  from  the  Globe  there  came  a  certain 
standardisation  of  public-theatre  and  private-theatre  fare — a 
standardisation  W'hich  undoubtedly  made  for  rivalry.  The  private- 
theatre  play  in  the  earlier  children’s  era,  with  its  avoidance  of 
strong  passion  and  its  plethora  of  incidental  masque  and  song, 
had  been  a  thing  apart. 

It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  before  the  second  decade  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  was  pow'erful  incentive  for  the 
betterment  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  public  theatres.  In 
England,  as  in  France,  the  principle  of  the  standing  pit  was  a 
perpetual  menace,  not  to  good  drama,  but  to  good  dramatic  art. 
All  sorts  of  devices  had  to  be  resorted  to  with  the  hope  of  tickling 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings  and  arresting  their  attention.  Violent 
melodramatic  situations,  ghostly  apparitions,  the  god  out  of  the 
car  with  its  creaking  mechanism,  target  fights,  unsavoury  songs 
at  unseasonable  junctures — such  w'ere  some  of  the  expedients 
commonly  employed  to  subdue  the  many-headed  beast.  Since  it 
was  the  turbulency  of  the  stinkards  in  the  yard  that  drove  the 
more  remunerative  class  of  playgoers  into  the  private  theatres, 
the  problem  which  confronted  controllers  of  the  public  theatres 
was  how  to  calm  the  storm.  For  a  time  it  was  perfectly  in¬ 
soluble.  There  could  be  no  peace  among  the  groundlings  until 
they  were  provided  with  benches ;  and  to  seat  a  yard  open  to 
the  elements  in  an  uncertain  climate  were  absurdity.  Ow’ing  to 
their  curious  architectural  disposition,  the  older  public  theatres, 
.  such  as  the  Curtain  and  the  Swan,  with  their  circumambient, 
I  covered-in  galleries  and  their  surmounting  tiring-house  turrets, 
?  once  built,  did  not  admit  of  complete  roofing.  Constructed  of 
wood  on  a  brick  foundation,  they  were  incapable  of  bearing  the 
I  weight  of  an  extra  central  roofing  with  its  mass  of  heavy  tiling. 
I  But  beyond  the  question  of  expense — which,  as  we  shall  see,  proved 
no  deterrent — there  was  no  reason  why  the  later  public  theatres 
should  not  be  built  of  brick  and  wholly  covered.  And  built  of 
brick  two  of  them  undoubtedly  were,  though  the  question  of 
roofing  cannot  be  so  readily  determined. 

Before  proceeding  further  on  our  quest,  it  is  vital  to  pause 
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and  ask  ourselves  ;  Is  Wright  an  impeccable  authority  on  the 
early  theatres?  Have  we  any  grounds  for  disputing  his  explicit  ■ 
statement  as  to  their  disposition  and  methods  of  performance?  i 

Undoubtedly  we  have.  His  obiter  dicta  are  altogether  too  i 

sweeping.  In  the  same  breath  that  he  tells  us  “the  Globe, 
Fortune,  and  Bull  were  larger  houses  and  lay  open  to  the 
weather,”  he  also  says,  “and  there  they  always  acted  by  day¬ 
light.”  It  has  recently  been  demonstrated  that  from  at  least 
1598  onwards  night  performances  by  artificial  light  were  given  | 
occasionally  on  Sundays  in  the  public  theatres.  Wright’s  state-  I 
ment  on  this  head  appears  all  the  more  egregious  when  we  find  I 
that  the  first  Fortune  was  burnt  down  “by  negligence  of  a  I 
candle”  at  twelve  o’clock  of  a  Sunday  night  in  1621,  after  one  of  1 
these  performances.  Long  established  as  had  been  the  precedent, 
one  has  no  desire  to  argue  that  these  torchlight  representations 
wmre  anything  more  than  exceptional.  But  the  fact  that  they 
were  unknown  to  Wright  throws  doubt  on  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  his  foregoing  assertion. 

If  there  came  a  time  when  public-theatre  builders  decided  to 
bring  their  houses  up  to  the  level  of  private-theatre  comfort— and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  so  decided — it  was  after  the 
erection  of  the  two  latest  Bankside  theatres,  the  Hope  and  the 
second  Globe.  Both  these  houses  were  true  to  type.  The  Hope, 
built  in  1614,  had  a  removable  stage  and  was  partly  used  as  a 
bear-garden,  partly  as  a  playhouse.  We  know  from  old  writers 
that  the  stench  of  the  place  was  abominable.  To  roof  such  a 
building  for  use  in  the  summer  months  was  out  of  the  question. 

No  such  objection,  however,  held  good  in  the  case  of  the  second 
Globe,  w'hich  arose  about  a  year  after  the  burning  down  of  its  j 
predecessor  in  June,  1613.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
new  house  should  attempt  to  vie  with  the  private  theatres  in  the 
provision  of  complete  shelter  and  added  comfort.  Of  all  the 
public  theatres  the  Bankside  houses  were  least  affected  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  city-boundaried  private  houses.  General  as  was 
their  appeal,  they  had  always  the  population  of  Southwark  to 
draw  upon.  Moreover,  the  Globe  company  had  long  been 
adjudged  the  most  distinguished  of  English  players.  They  had 
a  large  and  faithful  following,  and  could  reckon  upon,  those  who 
patronised  them  in  the  winter  at  Blackfriars  trooping  after  them 
in  the  summer  to  the  Globe.  With  no  immediate  urgencies 
towards  improvement,  they  let  well  enough  alone  and  continued 
in  the  old  groove.  Thus  it  is  that  in  examining  Visscher’s 
panoramic  view  of  London  in  1616  we  find  the  Hope  and  the 
Globe  depicted  as  semi-unroofed  houses. 

Even  at  a  considerably  later  date,  when,  assuming  that  the 
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second  Globe  was  a  brick  building,  there  was  just  a  possibility 
that  by  force  of  example  the  theatre  might  have  been  roofed  in, 
we  find  clear  evidence  of  its  maintenance  in  its  original  state. 
\t  that  house  in  June,  1610,  the  King’s  men  had  produced 
Shirlev’s  tragi-comedy.  The  Doubtful  Heir,  a  play  designed  by 
its  author  for  the  more  cultured  audience  of  the  Blackfriars.  To 
this  circumstance,  j^xtinted,  almost  offensive,  reference  is  made  in 
the  prologue.  The  Globe  audience  is  warned  not  to  expect  any 
of  the  exhibitions  so  pleasing  to  its  taste  : 

“No  shews,  no  dances,  and  what  you  most  delight  in. 

Grave  understanders,  hear  no  target-fighting.” 

By  no  recognised  figure  of  speech  could  the  phrase  “grave 
understanders”  have  been  addressed  to  the  occupants  of  a  seated 
pit.  In  no  private-theatre  address  was  any  such  phrase  ever 
used.  Its  application  could  only  be  to  the  groundlings  in  the 
yard,  those  who  stood  below  the  stage. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  public  theatres  which  by  mere 
propinquity  were  most  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  competition  of 
the  later  private  theatres  were  the  Bed  Bull  and  the  second 
Fortune.  It  remains  now  to  inquire  what  evidence  exists  to 
warrant  us  in  believing  that  this  rivalry  led  to  some  amelioration 
of  the  public-theatre  type  at  those  tw'o  houses.  Built  at  the  upper 
end  of  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  certainly  before  1609,  the  Bed  Bull  was  originally  a 
centrally  unroofed  theatre.  That  it  so  remained  as  late  as  1623 
is  shown  by  a  passage  in  a  pamphlet  called  “Vox  Graculi ;  or. 
Jack  Dawe’s  Prognostication,”  published  in  that  year.  Pro¬ 
phesying  what  would  happen  in  the  month  of  April,  the  writer 
says 

“About  this  time  new  players  will  be  in  more  request  then  old,  and  if 
company  come  currant  to  the  Bull  and  Curtainc,  there  will  be  more  money 
gathered  in  one  aftcr-noone  then  will  be  given  to  Kingsland  Spittle  in  a 
whole  moncth;  also,  if,  at  this  time,  about  the  liouros  of  foure  and  five  it 
waxe  cloudy,  and  then  raine  downeright,  they  will  sit  dryer  in  the  galleries 
then  those  who  are  the  understanding  men  in  the  yard.” 

Only  a  few  months,  how^ever,  after  this  was  written  an  event 
happened  which  might  have  led  to  what  actually  took  place — the 
subsequent  rebuilding  of  the  Bed  Bull.  It  is  certainly  curious 
that  the  Bed  Bull  was  the  only  pre-Bestoration  house  that  was 
re-edified  except  under  conditions  of  destruction  by  fire.  The 
event  referred  to  was  the  opening  of  the  second  Fortune  Theatre 
in  Cripplegate,  a  house  known  from  more  than  one  source  to 
have  been  built  of  brick.  All  the  facts  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  with  it  began  .the  era  of  a  new  type  of  public  theatre — the 
completely  roofed  type.  Alleyn  spared  no  expense  in  its  con- 
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struction,  and  although  its  predecessor  was  described  by  Chamber-  I 
lain  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  as  “the  fayrest  playhouse  ih  ' 
this  town,”  Howes  wrote  many  years  later  that  it  was  “rebuilt  j 
far  fairer.”  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  I 
original  Fortune  had  cost  only  £'520,  the  amount  expended  by 
Alleyn  on  its  successor  was  close  on  £2,000. 

Several  items  of  evidence  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Inter¬ 
regnum  fully  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  second  Fortune  was 
completely  roofed.  In  1650  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Giles  petitioned 
the  parochial  authorities  begging  that,  as  they  were  “poor  and 
unable  to  build  a  place  of  w'orship  for  themselves,”  the  deserted 
Fortune  might  be  secured  for  them  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
Nothing  came  of  the  proposal,  but  it  is  clear  that  such  an  idea 
would  not  have  suggested  itself  had  the  theatre  been  largely  open 
to  the  elements.  Six  years  later  a  careful  survey  of  the  building 
was  made  on  behalf  of  its  owmers,  and  the  document  embodying 
the  report  deposited  in  the  archives  of  Duhvich  College,  where  it 
still  remains.  In  testifying  to  the  serious  decay  that  had  set  in, 
the  surveyor  wrote  “  that  by  reason  the  lead  hath  bin  taken  from 
the  same  building,  the  tyling  not  secured,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  said  playhouse  not  kept  in  good  repaire,  great  part  of  the 
said  playhouse  is  fallen  to  the  ground,”  &c.,  &c. 

Now,  although  we  know  it  w’as  customary  to  lead  the  roof  of 
the  private  theatres  (the  Blackfriars  being  a  case  in  point),  no 
evidence  exists  to  show-  that  before  the  time  of  the  second 
Fortune  any  public  theatre  was  so  leaded.  Until  the  burning  of 
Shakespeare’s  Globe  taught  builders  a  lesson,  they  were  content 
simply  to  thatch  the  half  roof.  Afterwards  it  was  tiled.  This 
secondary  method  would  have  sufficed  on  the  old  narrow  and 
angular  half  roofing,  but  leading  would  have  also  been  demanded 
on  a  vaster  and  less  angular — probably  flat — surface.  The  con¬ 
clusion  here  is  obvious. 

If,  then,  the  Fortune  were  roofed-in  in  1623,  it  would  at  once, 
by  dint  of  the  extra  comfort  provided,  prove  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  nearest  old-fashioned  public  theatre.  That  theatre  was  the  | 
Red  Bull,  and  to  it  it  would  become  a  question  of  following  the  i' 
precedent  or  dropping  out  of  the  contest.  Exactly  when  it  was 
put  on  a  level  with  its  rival  one  cannot  say.  Prynne,  in  the 
dedication  to  his  Histriomastix  in  1633,  refers  to  the  Red  Bull 
and  the  Fortune  as  “lately  re-edified  and  enlarged.”  Seeing  that 
the  Cripplegate  house  had  then  a  decennium  of  stage  history 
behind  it,  Prynne’s  phrasing  cannot  be  taken  as  a  terminological 
exactitude.  The  chances  are  that  the  Red  Bull  was  rebuilt  only 
a  year  or  tw’o  after  the  Fortune,  possibly  during  one  of  those 
recurrent  visits  of  plague  which  occasionally  closed  down  the 
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theatres  for  some  months.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  reason,  to 
believe  that  by  1632  only  one  public  theatre  of  the  old  order,  the 
Globe,  remained  in  active  service.  Curious  testimony  to  this 
effect  is  found  in  Shirley’s  comedy.  The  Changes ;  or,  Love  in  a 
Maze,  produced  in  that  year  at  Salisbury  Court.  In  the  fourth 
act  Caperwit  and  a  dancer  are  shown  arranging  for  the  production 
of  a  masque.  Caperwit  says,  more  for  the  ears  of  the  audience 
than  the  dancer  : 

“Oh,  sir,  what  plays  are  taking  without  these 
Pretty  devices?  Many  gentlemen 
Are  not,  as  in  the  days  of  understanding. 

Now  satisfied  with  a  Jig,  which  since 

They  cannot,  with  their  honour,  call  for 

After  the  play,  they  look  to  be  served  up  i’  th’  middle; 

Your  dance  is  the  best  language  of  some  comedies 
And  footing  runs  away  with  all.” 

That  there  is  no  reference  here  to  private-theatre  habitude  is 
implied  by  the  expression  “in  the  days  of  understanding.”  So 
far  from  this  being  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  his  audi¬ 
ence,  Shirley  is  merely  ringing  the  changes  on  the  old  ironical 
allusion  to  the  stinkards  in  the  yard — a  phrase  which  Jonson 
gave  as  “the  understanding  gentlemen  of  the  ground,”  and  Fennor 
as  “the  understanding,  grounded  men.”  This  is  confirmed  hy  the 
fact  that  the  Jig,  which  w^as  a  short  rhymed  afterpiece  in  ballad 
measure,  entirely  sung  and  danced  to  popular  tunes,  was,  from 
first  to  last,  a  public-theatre  prerogative.  Unlike  the  play  of  the 
day,  it  was  never  advertised  on  the  bills,  and  was  generally  called 
for  by  name  by  the  groundlings  after  the  epilogue.  When  last 
we  hear  of  the  Jig — in  the  induction  to  Goffe’s  The  Careless 
Shepherdess  in  1629 — it  is  spoken  of  as  given  at  the  Ked  Bull 
and  Fortune,  as  if  the  Globe  no  longer  condescended  to  such 
ribaldry.  Caperwit’s  reflection  then  implies  that  with  the  passing 
away  of  understanding  at  the  two  Middlesex  houses  a  more 
decorous  code  of  conduct  had  been  introduced,  forbidding  the 
clamouring  for  Jigs  at  the  end.  In  other  words,  a  seated  pit 
had  been  provided  at  the  Fortune  and  Bed  Bull.  Unless  one 
takes  this  reading  the  passage  is  incomprehensible. 

If  we  can  assume  that  by  1627  both  the  Bed  Bull  and  the 
Fortune  had  made  serious  innovation  and  given  the  groundlings 
a  degree  of  comfort  they  had  never  known  before,  we  can  arrive 
at  the  solution  of  a  mystery  which  has  long  exercised  the  minds 
of  theatrical  antiquaries.  There  seems  to  be  some  significance 
in  the  fact  that  precisely  at  that  period  all  the  older  public 
theatres  except  the  Globe  disappear  from  dramatic  annals.  How 
comes  it  that  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Curtain,  the  Bose,  and  the 
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Swan,  and  that  the  Hope  lingers  on  solely  as  a  bear-garden? 
Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  ruck  of  the  old  unsheltered 
theatres,  most  of  them  remotely  situated,  could  no  longer  com¬ 
pete  with  the  more  accessible  and  now  better  provided  public 
theatres'?  That  the  Globe  was  not  affected  gives  no  room  for 
surprise.  It  had  its  public  apart,  and  nothing  could  derogate 
from  its  prestige. 

There  was  one  material  advantage  in  roofing  a  public  theatre— a 
consideration  which  must  have  weighed  with  Alleyn  when  building 
the  second  Fortune.  Owing  to  the  semi-unprotected  state  of  the 
old  class  of  house  and  the  necessity  to  act  by  natural  light,  per¬ 
formances  were  w^holly  limited  to  the  summer  months.  But  year 
after  year  the  season  was  cut  provokingly  short,  if  not  prevented 
altogether,  by  the  ravages  of  the  plague.  With  a  roofed  theatre 
at  their  command  the  public  players  were  no  longer  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy.  Performances  could  be  given  in  winter  by  candle¬ 
light,  as  in  the  private  theatres.  The  cost  of  lighting  would  be 
compensated  for  by  charging  the  ground-floor  public — one  can 
no  longer  speak  of  “the  yard” — more  for  their  accommodation. 
The  twopence  of  old  might  have  been  advanced  to  sixpence  and 
the  rest  of  the  prices  left  as  they  were.  Other  changes  would 
doubtless  take  place,  notably  the  elimination  of  the  old  “shadow” 
or  “heavens”  over  the  stage,  originally  provided  to  shelter  the 
players  from  the  rain. 

Nor  must  it  be  taken  that  the  case  for  the  Red  Bull  is  all 
casuistry.  The  evidence  for  its  complete  roofing  in  its  later  stage 
is,  if  anything,  stronger  than  the  evidence  for  the  Fortune.  One 
know's  that  in  the  bitter  days  of  the  silencing  of  the  theatres 
surreptitious  acting  occasionally  took  place  in  the  popular 
Clerkenw'ell  house,  and  that  now'  and  again  audience  and  actors 
were  routed  from  the  building.  An  old  Commonwealth  song 
preserved  by  Ebsw'orth  in  his  Merry  Drollery  humorously  com¬ 
memorates  one  of  these  raids.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  the 
players  wmuld  have  run  the  risk  of  detection  and  imprisonment 
by  acting  in  an  open-roofed  theatre,  whence  sounds  of  mimic 
passion  and  physical  conflict  w'ould  readily  have  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Puritan. 

Among  the  entertainments  most  frequently  given  at  the  Eed 
Bull  in  the  repressive  days  of  the  Interregnum  were  Cox’s  Drolls, 
a  series  of  farces  and  interludes  taken  from  the  plays  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  others  by  Robert  Cox,  the 
comedian,  and  long  popular  in  town  and  country  with  the  masses. 
When  a  selection  of  these  was  printed  in  1663,  under  the  title 
of  The  Wits;  or,  Sport  upon  Sport,  the  chap-book  wms  adorned 
w'ith  an  engraved  frontispiece  of  the  interior  of  a  playhouse,  with 
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Falstaff  and  half  a  dozen  other  drolls  occupying  the  stage  while 
the  audience  sits  around  in  pit  and  boxes.  Sundry  indications 
show  that  the  performance  is  being  given  by  lamp  and  candle¬ 
light.  One  remarks  especially  the  two  chandeliers  hanging  over 
the  stage  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  plate  is  not  inscribed  or 
otherwise  specifically  referred  to  in  the  chap-book,  but,  whatever 
the  theatre  depicted,  it  was  certainly  not  unenclosed.  For  this 
reason,  allied  to  the  fact  that  the  artificial  lighting  indicated  was 
essentially  a  private-theatre  characteristic,  there  has  been  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  latter-day  Elizabethan  investigators, 
myself  amongst  the  number,  to  deny  that  the  plate  accurately 
depicts  the  interior  of  the  Bed  Bull.  But  one  lives  to  learn,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  century-old  attribution  of  the  view,  so  scorn¬ 
fully  assailed,  is  right  after  all. 

Whether  that  is  so  or  no,  it  can  readily  be  demonstrated  that 
in  Commonw’ealth  times,  and  therefore  probably  earlier,  the  Bed 
Bull  was  an  enclosed  building.  It  happens  that  the  old  Clerken- 
well  house  was  the  only  quasi-Elizabethan  public  theatre  that 
survived  the  Interregnum,  and  was  put  to  its  old  use  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Bestoration.  In  Thomas  Jordan,  the  actor’s,  undated 
book  of  verse  called  A  Nursery  of  Novelties  in  Variety  of  Poetry 
is  preserved  “A  Speech  by  way  of  Epilogue  to  those  that  would 
rise  out  of  the  Pit  at  the  Bed  Bull  in  the  last  Scene,  and  disturb 
the  Conclusion  by  going  on  the  stage,  June  23,  1660.”  In  this 
the  speaker  begins  by  urging  the  would-be  disturbers  to  “keep 
their  seats,”  as  if  rebuking  a  common  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  ground-floor  public.  Even  the  use  of  the  word  “pit”  in  the 
preliminary  description  is  significant.  In  Shakespeare’s  time  only 
the  private  theatres  had  pits  ;  in  the  other  theatres  the  base  of  the 
auditorium  was  never  otherwise  referred  to  than  as  “  the  yard.”  A 
roofed  building  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  seated  pit,  as  the 
history  of  the  French  theatre  in  the  seventeenth  century  shows, 
but  in  a  country  of  uncertain  climate  the  convei’se  undoubtedly 
holds  good. 

Pepys’  evidence  on  the  point  is  also  vital.  On  March  23rd,  1661, 
he  records  : — 

“  To  the  Red  Bull  (where  I  had  not  been  since  plays  come  up  again)  up 
to  the  tireing-room,  where  strange  confusion  and  disorder  that  there  is  among 
them  in  fitting  themselves,  especially  here,  where  the  clothes  are  very  poore, 
and  the  actors  but  common  fellows.  At  last  into  the  pitt,  where  I  think 
there  was  not  above  ten  more  than  myself,  and  not  one  hundred  in  the 
whole  house.” 

With  all  his  economic  urgings,  Pepys  was  not  the  man  to  con¬ 
stitute  himself  one  of  “the  understanding  gentlemen  of  the  yard,” 
and  when  he  wrote  “pitt  ”  we  must  take  it  that  he  meant  pitt.  In 
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pre-Restoration  and  post-Restoration  days  the  term  connoted  the  I  s 
most  distinguished  and  discriminating  part  of  the  house.  Beauty  1  1 

beamed  from  the  boxes,  but  brains  sat  in  judgment  in  the  pit.  I  t 
It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  observant  diarist  remarked  no  I  j 
structural  alteration  in  the  house,  though  he  had  been  there  in 
the  Interregnum.  Clearly  the  Red  Bull  pit  was  no  new  institution. 

From  this  conclusion  another  of  considerable  import  is  derivable. 

Since  the  only  old  public  theatre  surviving  to  the  Restoration  ' 
afforded  complete  shelter  to  its  patrons,  it  follows  that  the  subse¬ 
quent  erection  of  any  new  theatre  without  complete  roofing  would 
have  been  taken  as  an  intolerable  retrogression.  That  the  tendency 
was  wholly  towards  general  amelioration  is  shown  by  the  building 
of  the  first  picture-stage,  or  modern,  theatre,  in  1661.  This  was 
D’Avenant’s  house,  the  Duke’s,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Hence 
the  hour  has  arrived  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  a  specious  fallacy 
first  put  on  foot  some  sixty  years  ago  by  Peter  Cunningham,  and 
still  pursuing  a  vigorous  existence.  Discussing  the  characteristics 
of  the  first  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  as  built  in  1663, 
Cunningham,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  Story  of  Nell  Gwyn, 
says  : — 

“The  pit  lay  open  to  the  weather  for  the  sake  of  light  (! ),  but  was  sub¬ 
sequently  covered  in  with  a  glazed  cupola,  which,  however,  only  imperfectly 
protected  the  audience,  so  that  in  stormy  weather  the  house  was  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  the  people  in  the  pit  w'ere  fain  to  rise.” 

There  is  absolutely  no  warrant  for  this  bold  assertion.  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  blunder  was  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  certain 
passages  in  Pepys.  On  June  1st,  1664,  the  diarist  records  of  the 
performance  of  The  Silent  Woman  at  Drury  Lane,  “before  the 
play  was  done,  it  fell  such  a  storm  of  hayle,  that  we  in  the  middle 
of  the  pit  were  fain  to  rise  ;  and  all  the  house  in  a  disorder.”  This 
is  elucidated  by  his  entry  of  May  1st,  1668,  also  dealing  with  a 
visit  to  Drury  Lane,  wherein  he  records  “a  disorder  in  the  pit 
by  its  raining  in  from  the  cupola  at  the  top.”  We  have  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  this  cupola  was  not  an  original  characteristic  of  the 
building.  Its  subsequent  erection  on  an  open-roofed  theatre  j 
w’^ould  have  been  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty  and  danger.  Of  its  i 
nature  w’e  can  gain  some  idea  by  looking  at  the  old  view  of  Dorset 
Garden  Theatre  in  1674,  which  shows  a  high  belvedere  surmounted  i 
by  a  cupola.  Doubtless  the  Drury  Lane  belvedere  was  provided 
wuth  a  few  interstices  for  ventilating  purposes,  and  it  would  be 
through  these  that,  in  time  of  stormy  weather,  rain  or  hail  would 
penetrate. 

Apart  from  this,  all  the  facts  are  against  Cunningham’s  assump¬ 
tion.  The  Duke’s,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  was  an  earlier  theatre 
than  Drury  Lane,  and  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to  have  been 
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superior  m  comfort  or  accommodation,  more  especially  as  the 
latter  was  the  Eoyal  Theatre.  And  yet  we  have  clear  evidence 
that  the  Duke’s  afforded  complete  shelter  to  the  patrons  of  the 
pit.  It  is  of  that  house  Pepys  writes  on  February  6th,  1668  : — 

“The  play  being  done,  I  into  the  pit  to  look  for  my  wife,  it  being  dark 
and  raining;  but  could  not  find  her,  and  so  staid  going  between  the  two 
doors  and  through  the  pit  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  think,  after  the  play  was 
done;  the  people  staying  there  till  the  rain  was  over,  and  to  talk  with 
one  another.  And  among  the  rest  here  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to-day 
openly  sat  in  the  pit.” 

Than  this  nothing  could  well  be  more  convincing.  In  the 
face  of  Pepys’  statement  do  Cunningham  and  his  followers  ask  us 
to  believe  that  his  Grace  of  Buckingham  deliberately  took  his  seat 
in  an  unprotected  pit  on  a  wet  day?  The  moral  of  it  all  is  that 
the  theatrical  historian  of  the  future  must  approach  his  task  with 
open  mind,  and  sedulously  take  care  to  “verify  his  verifications.’’ 

W.  J.  Lawrence. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 


Time’s  Laureate. 

We  are  about  to  commemorate  by  collective  rejoicing  the  glad 
fact  that  our  Shakespeare  has  lived  among  us,  and  that,  when 
he  had  completed  his  earthly  cycle,  three  hundred  years  ago,  he 
was  able  to  bequeath  to  us  the  results  of  his  life-w'ork,  that  have 
been  the  delight  and  wonder  of  his  own  age,  and  the  glory  of  all 
succeeding  ages.  “Age  doth  not  wither  him,  nor  custom  stale.” 

Even  in  a  world  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  Titanic  energies, 
we  can  turn  to  him  and  gain  from  him  new  strength  and  courage, 
new  heart  and  hope.  He  is  of  the  permanent  and  elemental, 
amid  the  petty  and  the  transitory.  He  has  become  a  part  of 
our  civilisation,  his  thoughts  have  entered  into  our  common 
speech.  We  do  not  always  know  when  w'e  are  quoting 
Shakespeare,  so  familiar  are  his  words  to  us. 

People  are  apt  to  say  that  we  know'  so  little  of  his  life,  but  we 
know,  or  can  know,  a  great  deal  more  than  we  think  we  do.  On 
the  other  hand,  wm  think  we  know  a  great  many  things  about 
him  that  are  in  reality  very  doubtful.  On  the  eve  of  a  great 
gala  we  are  w'ont  to  clear  space,  clean  silver  and  armour,  and 
dust  furniture.  In  some  such  w'ay  I  w'ould  like  just  now  to 
serve,  according  to  my  power.  You  may  ask,  “Oh,  whither  so 
high?”  “Only  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  from  the  sky,  And  I 
shall  be  back  again  by  and  by,”  is  the  old  answer.  For  of  a  truth 
w’e  have  allowed  “cobwebs”  to  gather  round  Shakespeare’s 
memory.  Misunderstandings  have  been  perpetuated  by  people 
who  should  have  known  better.  Unchecked  “traditions”  have 
been  accepted  and  passed  on  for  truths.  These  have  arisen  at 
various  dates.  It  is  a  strange  fact  in  human  nature,  that  some 
minds  at  least,  have  a  curious  satisfaction  in  doing  their  best  to 
belittle  great  characters  whom  they  cannot  understand.  Others 
suffer  from  over-credulity,  and  accept  too  readily  what  they  hear, 
especially  when  it  is  made  interesting  by  a  spice  of  calumny. 
Sometimes  the  demand  creates  the  supply.  Hence  the  origin, 
preservation,  and  elaboration  of  much  apocryphal  matter  which 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  biographies  of  Shakespeare,  some¬ 
times  innocently,  sometimes  guiltily.  Neither  of  these  classes 
has  any  test  for  truth.  They  are  as  irresponsible  as  Lewis 
Carroll’s  Bellman  “What  I  say  three  times  is  true  !  ”  Though  not 
the  earliest,  the  most  important  “cobweb”  is  the  denial  of  his 
'existence  as  an  author.  Some  readers,  impressed  by  the  wonder 
and  greatness  of  Shakespeare’s  works,  imagined  that  such  a  man 
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as  they  believed  him  to  be  could  not  have  written  them ;  but 
that  a  great  philosopher  and  thinker  was  necessary.  They 
thouf^ht  Francis  Bacon  the  greatest  of  his  time,  and  they  pro¬ 
claimed  him  the  author  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  It  matters  not 
to  them  that  they  have  to  lay  poor  Bacon  in  a  Procrustean  bed 
to  fit  him  into  the  place ;  it  matters  not  that  they  have  to  malign 
Shakespeare  to  remove  him  from  it.  Those  wdio  have  carefully 
studied  both  writers,  and  have  any  critical  judgment  of  com¬ 
parative  styles  and  forms  of  thought,  must  notice  the  essential 
differences  between  the  two  sets  of  work.  Dr.  Furnivall  used 
to  say,  “  Some  men  are  born  colour-blind.  They  who  think  Bacon 
could  write  Shakespeare  must  have  been  born  character-blind.” 
It  is  certain  Bacon  himself  would  have  been  ashamed  to  own 
such  plays.  For  they  offend  all  classical  rules,  and  are  full  of 
anachronisms  and  other  blunders.  Bacon,  it  is  true,  wrote  dull 
masques  and  called  himself  “a  concealed  poet,”  but  that  meant, 
in  his  own  definition  of  the  various  kinds  of  literature,  the  writer 
of  a  “feigned  history”  containing  an  inner  moral  meaning,  as 
in  his  fables,  and  his  “New  Atlantis.”  He  modestly  boasted  that 
he  “once  wrote  a  sonnet,”  and  that  a  certain  great  person  spoke 
favourably  of  it.  He  was  very  appreciative  of  the  value  of  his 
own  literary  w'orks,  having  them  frequently  copied,  sometimes 
translated.  He  left  a  will  in  which  he  gave  minute  instructions 
for  their  preservation  ;  he  mentions  no  plays  among  them.  I 
wrote  an  octavo  volume  in  1889  in  which  I  answ’ered  most  of 
the  Baconians’  heretical  assertions.  Since  then,  other  claims 
have  been  made,  arvd  other  replies  have  appeared.  It  is  well 
that  Shakespeareans  should  study,  that  they  may  be  able  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  For  the  Baconians  are 
not  content  w’ith  taking  aw^ay  the  poet’s  plays,  they  try  to  take 
away  his  character  too,  as  if  to  give  an  excuse  for  their  crime. 
They  call  him  an  “illiterate  peasant  lad,”  ignoring  the  known 
facts  of  his  parents’  ancestry,  and  setting  aside  the  State  Paper 
which,  in  1580,  classifies  John  Shakespeare  among  the  “Gentle¬ 
men  and  freeholders  of  Warwickshire.”  They  also  ignore  the 
fact  that  there  w’as  an  excellent  grammar-school  within  five 
minutes’  walk  of  his  home.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  ambitious 
John  Shakespeare,  wdio  had  been  robbed  by  Henry  VIII.  of  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  Stratford  School,  would  go  out  of  his 
way  to  deprive  his  sons  of  the  advantages  of  education  thrust 
upon  them.  Because  Edward  VI. ’s  I’efoundation  was  free  to 
the  sons  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  Borough.  The  Baconians 
further  collect  and  expand  all  the  loose  gossip  which  has  come 
down,  and  they  mistranslate  even  the  true  facts  to  fit  their 
theories.  (.‘\  Baconian  of  1769  has  lately  been  unearthed.) 
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Knowing  that  this  was  the  direction  in  which  real  work  was 
most  needed,  I  set  all  “tradition”  on  one  side  until  I  had  tested 
it,  I  verified  all  facts  as  I  found  them.  Sometimes  these  facts 
are  open  to  two  or  more  explanations.  The  worst  possible 
rendering  is  always  that  chosen  by  writers  upon  Shakespeare, 
and  his  good  name  has  often  suffered,  while  his  friends  supinely 
let  the  case  go  by  default  through  non-appearance  in  his  defence. 
I  have  as  yet  found  no  contemporary  evidence  in  support  of  any 
of  the  gossip  about  Shakespeare.  Much  to  my  surprise,  I  find 
that  the  earliest  “tradition”  mentioned,  concerns  the  satirical 
epitaph  he  was  said  to  have  written  for  John  Combe  the  usurer. 
In  the  journal  of  a  tour  through  twenty-six  counties,  written  in 
1634,  printed  by  Mr.  Wickham  Legge  in  1904,  w^e  find  the 
Lieutenant  noting  “the  neat  monument”  to  Shakespeare.  He 
then  states  that  Shakespeare  had  made  a  merry  epitaph  upon 
John  Combe,  who  lies  near  him.  But  the  narrator  fails  us  at 
the  critical  point.  He  says  of  the  verses,  “which  time  did  not 
allow  us  to  sack  up.”  He  impoverishes  posterity,  for  though  we 
may  feel  sure  that  Shakespeare  had  had  his  little  joke,  it  may  have 
been  expressed  in  verses  entirely  different  from  those  we  have. 
The  “tradition”  which  affects  the  earliest  period  of  Shakespeare’s 
life  is  that  about  the  boy  being  “apprenticed  to  a  Butcher.”  I 
lately  criticised  this  in  the  Athenceum.  The  assertion  was  given 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  any  possible  appren¬ 
ticeship,  and  was  brought  forward  in  the  expectation  of  pecuniary 
reward  by  a  man  very  old  arid  thoroughly  untrustworthy.  I  find 
further  from  Mr.  Gray  that  this  testimony  has  been  handed  on 
to  us  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dowdall’s  letter,  which,  lying 
under  strong  suspicion  of  having  been  a  forgery,  has  now  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  knowledge  of  men.  It  is  true  that  the 
credulous  Aubrey,  some  time  before,  had  stated  that  “his  father 
was  a  Butcher,”  probably  on  the  authority  of  the  same  man, 
Castle,  the  sexton,  who  certainly  never  saw  John  Shakespeare, 
and  could  not  remember  his  son.  There  is  no  authority  for  it 
in  the  Stratford  Records.  John  Shakespeare  has  been  entered 
as  farmer,  glover,  yeoman,  bailiff,  gentleman,  and  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  him  as  Whittawer,  or  tanner  of  white  leather,  never  as 
butcher.  Of  course,  he  was  associated  with  farms  all  his  life, 
and  occasional  killing  of  animals  may  have  happened  by  the  way, 
but  it  is  an  assertion,  quite  unsupported  by  any  authority,  that 
either  the  father  or  the  son  was  a  butcher. 

The  next  that  affects  the  course  of  his  life  is  of  another  kind, 
arising  from  an  attempted  explanation  of  facts  without  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  no 
“tradition”  about  the  poet’s  matrimonial  arrangements.  No 
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unfavourable  comments  were  made  in  contemporary  times.  They 
seem  to  have  been  normal,  and  to  have  passed  entirely  unnoticed. 
But  when  Shakespeare’s  marriage  licence  and  bond  were  dis¬ 
covered,  critics  and  biographers  overlaid  them  with  unpleasant 
suggestions  of  various  kinds,  which  have  hardened  into  supposed 
“facts”  by  frequent  repetitions.  When  two  young  people  made 
up  their  mind  to  marry,  they  promised  each  other.before  witnesses 
that  they  would  keep  their  troth,  and  that  was  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  legal  marriage.  Even  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillips  quotes 
Bishop  Watson  on  the  question  :  “They  were  perfectly  married 
together,  although  .  .  .  the  marriage  of  them  in  the  face  of  the 
church  afterwards  ...  is  not  superfluous,  but  expedient.”  The 
church  marriage  gave  rights  of  dower  and  inheritance.  Students 
of  old  wills,  registers,  and  lawsuits  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
fact.  When  Shakespeare’s  grandfather  Arden  was  settling  his 
property,  he  left  the  third  part  of  one  of  his  Snitterfield  farms  to 
“My  daughter,  Agnes  Stringer,  now  wife  of  Thomas  Stringer, 
formerly  wife  of  John  Hewens,  defunct,  of  Bearley  (17th  July, 
1550).”  But  I  have  myself  seen  the  record  of  that  marriage.  It 
is  the  very  first  entry  in  the  Bearley  Register  (now  kept  at 
Wootton  Wawen),  and  it  is  three  months  after  the  date  of  the 
settlement  in  which  she  is  called  “ wife  ”  ;  “Agnes  Hew’ens,  widow, 
to  Thomas  Stringer,  15th  October,  1550.”  Hypercritics  refuse 
to  believe  in  any  such  betrothal.  They  forget  that  without  some 
such  agreement,  no  marriage  licence  wnuld  have  been  applied  for, 
nor  granted ;  no  bond  would  have  been  demanded.  It  is  possible, 
though  it  rarely  happens,  that  a  child  might  have  naturally 
arrived  too  early.  There  might  have  been  a  parallel  to  the 
circumstances  of  Pope’s  birth.  But  it  wnuld  have  been  quite 
respectable,  in  any  circumstances,  at  the  date  it  arrived.  More 
unpleasantness  has  been  squeezed  into  the  incident  by  the 
unfounded  assertion  that  young  Shakespeare  must  have  married 
without  his  father’s  knowledge  and  against  his  will.  Now  he 
could  not  have  got  a  licence  to  marry  without  his  father’s  know¬ 
ledge  and  consent,  being  a  minor.  They  also  say  that  he  was 
forced  to  marry  by  her  friends,  which  is  also  without  any  founda¬ 
tion.  The  bond,  “to  save  the  Bishop  harmless  from  any  danger 
by  reason  of  any  pre-contract,”  could  not  be  signed  by  the  bride¬ 
groom  himself,  because  he  was  a  minor;  it  could  not  be  signed 
by  his  father  because  he  was  not  then  financially  “sufficient,” 
and  his  Uncle  Henry  would  be  in  the  same  condition  ;  it  could  not 
be  signed  by  the  bride’s  father  because  he  had  died  a  year  before, 
and  it  was  signed  by  two  men,  friends,  common  to  both  families, 
the  one  an  overseer,  the  other  a  witness  to  Richard  Hathaway’s 
will.  Another  unpleasant  quibble  has  been  made  over  the  clerk’s 
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mistake  in  calling  the  bride  “  Anne  Whately.”  It  is  quite  possible 
that  she  was  staying  at  Temple  Grafton  at  the  time,  for  her 
father’s  widow  was  evidently  only  Anne’s  stepmother.  The 
mistake  of  “Whateley”  for  “Hathwey”  might  very  easily  have 
been  made,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  time,  by  a  clerk  copying 
out  his  notes  at  the  end  of  the  day  (the  licence  itself  might  have 
been  correct).  Mr.  J.  S.  Gray,  who  knows  more  than  anybody 
else  about  this  question,  gives  a  psychological  answer  to  the 
question  why  the  mistake  of  “Whateley”  was  made.  It  was 
because  the  clerk  had  been  occupied  with  a  worrying  “Whately” 
case  through  the  day.  At  least  I  am  satisfied  that  he  made  that 
mistake,  because  though  among  “other  William  Shakespeares ” 
I  have  found  eighteen  contemporary,  in  the  county  of  Warwick¬ 
shire  alone,  none  of  them  married  a  wife  called  Anne  (though 
one  of  them  had  a  daughter  Susanna).  There  is  still  more 
slander  built  upon  this  foundation.  They  say  he  must  have  been 
unhap[>y  in  his  marriage  because  his  wife  was  seven  and  a  half 
years  older  than  he  was.  Of  course,  he  might  have  been  so.  But 
there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  it  in  any  record  of  his  life. 
Many  other  well-grown  young  men  of  eighteen  have  fallen  in  love 
with  women  older  than  themselves  ;  some  even  have  married  such, 
and  have  lived  happily  ever  after.  Of  course,  there  is  a  saying 
that  “when  poverty  comes  in  by  the  door,  love  flies  out  of  the 
window.”  But  in  these  simpler  times  poverty  w'as  more  easily 
defied  than  it  is  now.  I  have  shown  that  about  1594-6  Shake¬ 
speare’s  house  in  Bishopsgate  was  assessed  more  highly  than  that 
of  either  of  the  Burbages,  and  have  therefore  inferred  that  he 
had  his  family  living  wuth  him  there  at  the  time.  We  all  know 
that  by  May,  1597,  Shakespeare  had  bought  the  largest  house 
in  Stratford  to  make  a  home  for  his  wife  and  himself  when  a 
settled  income  should  be  secured.  We  cannot  imagine  an  un¬ 
happily  married  man  painting  the  lovely  and  reverent  pictures 
of  the  noble  wives  whom  Shakespeare  has  given  us.  There  is 
still  another  new  suggestion.  There  is  no  authority  for  Anne’s 
age  except  her  tombstone.  That  in  16*23  makes  her  67.  But 
Mr.  Gray  says  that  the  old  numeral  7  was  very  like  the  numeral 
1,  and  may  have  been  mistaken  for  it  at  some  later  re-chipping. 
(See  his  “Shakes|>eare’s  Marriage,”  p.  187.) 

The  next  “cobweb”  is  a  so-called  “tradition”  concerning 
Shakespeare’s  departure  from  Stratford.  An  impossible  “whip¬ 
ping  ”  for  stealing  imaginary  deer  from  a  non-existent  park  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s  is  very  generally  believed.  Now  this  could 
not  have  been  invented  until  some  time  after  the  date  of  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  1  have  traced  the  genesis  of  the 
story  in  my  paper,  “Sir  Thomas  Lucy  not  the  original  of  Justice 
Shallow,”  ill  this  Beview*  in  June,  1904.  Of  course,  Shakespeare 
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mav  have  stolen  his  deer.  He  would  not  have  been  reckoned  a 
voung  man  of  spirit  if  he  had  not.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  called  deer¬ 
stealing  “  a  pretty  service.”  But  it  was  not  Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s 
severity  which  drove  Shakespeare  from  his  home.  His  father 
had  meant  him  to  be  a  little  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  hoping 
that  his  son  would  be  able  to  bolster  up  his  declining  business 
by  going  on  in  the  same  unfortunate  lines  which  he  had  chosen. 
But  William’s  new  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  husband  and  a 
father  made  his  clear  young  mind  weigh  chances  carefully.  The 
active  co-operation  of  Apollo  and  all  the  Muses  provided  springs 
of  action,  and  through  difficulties  ‘‘  shaped  his  ends.”  He 
was  inspired  to  break  out  of  the  old  ruts,  try  a  complete  change 
of  life,  and  he  w’ent  to  London,  where  alone,  at  that  time,  he  could 
ripen  the  seeds  of  genius  that  were  within  him.  The  date  of 
his  exodus  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  it  lay  between  1585  and  1588.  His 
readers  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  history  of  his  time.  During  that 
period  his  beloved  country  was  threatened  by  a  danger  more 
serious  even  than  anything  we  have  experienced  as  yet.  The 
powers  of  Spain  by  land  and  sea  were  relatively  greater  than 
those  of  our  enemies  to-day.  A  wave  of  patriotism  had  moved 
the  hearts  of  the  young  men  of  England  at  the  time  of  the 
threatened  Spanish  invasion.  Are  we  to  imagine  that  young 
Shakespeare,  in  London,  was  molluscous?  Though  God’s 
miracle  and  Drake’s  genius  averted  the  danger  from  the  country, 
it  is  evident  that  young  Shakespeare  did  not  find  what  he  wanted 
at  once  in  London.  The  first  thing  we  hear  of  him  is 
in  the  Law  Courts,  where  he  was  associated  with  his  parents  in 
the  lawsuit  they  brought  against  John  Lambert,  1589.  He  was 
prudent  enough  to  take  what  he  could  get,  to  become  an  actor, 
a  creator  of  two  wonderful  poems,  an  improver  of  old  plays,  a 
play-writer,  and  a  writer  of  sonnets  among  his  private  friends. 
From  these  we  may  learn  how  bitterly  he  suffered  from  slander, 
even  in  his  life-time  ;  some  of  it  has  come  down  to  us.  “  Willobie, 
his  Avisa  ’ '  winged  shafts  of  slander  so  bitter  that  the  book  was 
eventually  suppressed. 

Manningham’s  gossip,  on  second-hand  and  uncertain  authority, 
was  probably  founded  only  on  the  recorded  custom  of  citizens’ 
wives  inviting  the  players  to  supper  after  the  play  (about 
5  o’clock).  Sly’s  reference  to  ‘‘Eichard  Conqueror”  is  pro¬ 
bably  an  allusion  to  the  joke.  (T.  of  S.,  I.  1.) 

Another  cobweb  hangs  from  the  sonnets,  a  growth  of  modern 
times.  I  may  trace  that  from  its  origin.  Early  Shakespeareans 
were  apt  to  set  the  sonnets  aside,  but  in  the  nineteenth  century 
readers  began  to  try  to  explain  them.  Mr.  Hey  wood  Bright 
suggested  in  1819,  and  Mr.  Boaden  promulgated  in  1832,  that  the 
friend  of  the  Sonnets  was  William,  Lord  Herbert,  afterwards 
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Earl  of  Pembroke,  But  the  theory  was  not  fully  elaborated,  nor 
supplemented  by  the  supposed  discovery  of  “  The  Dark  Lady  ”  in 
Mary  Fitton,  until  between  1880  and  1890,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Tyler  studied,  elaborated,  and  finally  produced  his  Herbert-Fitton 
theory.  During  that  period  Mr.  Tyler  regularly  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  “New  Shakespeare  Society,”  and  I  heard  there 
his  papers,  notes,  and  discussions  during  the  progress  of  his 
investigations,  before  he  published  his  edition  of  the  Sonnets  in 
relation  to  his  new  theory  (1890).  I  had  always  believed  South¬ 
ampton  the  friend  of  the  Sonnets,  because  he  was  the  patron  of 
the  poems.  But  Mr.  Tyler  triumphed  in  the  New  Sluikespeare 
Society.  He  perverted  all  the  members  who  attended,  including 
Dr.  Furnivall.  I  say  perverted,  because,  to  my  mind,  nobody 
could  understand  Shakespeare  who  accepted  that  theory.  After 
one  lengthy  discussion,  in  which  he  carried  everything  before 
him,  I  said  :  “Mr.  Tyler,  I  hope  that  I  shall  live  long  enough 
to  be  able  to  contradict  you ;  for  I  mean  to  do  so !  ”  “You  will 
never  be  able  to  do  that ;  iny  theory  is  going  down  time !  ”  said 
he.  “Not  if  I  can  help  it,”  whispered  I.  For  it  kills  his  glory, 
both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man.  How  could  one  respect  a  poet 
who  swore  fidelity  without  end  to  one  patron,  and  who,  within 
five  years,  turned  to  another,  and  made  exactly  similar  vows,  who 
served  up  the  poetic  phrases  expressing  his  adoration  rechatiffm 
to  the  second  patron?  How  could  one  estimate  his  intelligence 
that  he  should  profess  to  be  so  far  behind  the  fashion  of  his  age, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  sonnet-making  until  young  Herbert 
came  to  London  in  1598 ;  that  he  could  be  so  disingenuous  as 
to  say  : — 

“  Thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  far  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance,” 

after  he  had  already  written  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  IV., 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  his  two  poems,  and  his  “sugared  sonnets 
among  his  private  friends,”  dated  by  Meres?  But  even  that  was 
pardonable  comi>ared  with  the  remainder  of  the  theory,  w’hich 
argued  incurable  moral  depravity.  Can  we  think  it  possible  that 
he,  a  married  man,  could  have  been  guilty  of  knowingly  ruining 
the  life  and  honour  of  a  bright  young  girl  above  him  in  station?  I 
could  not,  and  would  not,  believe  it.  But  it  took  years  of  work 
to  prove  my  points  step  by  step,  and  before  I  did  so,  Mr.  Tyler 
had  vanished.  I  had  been  asked  to  review  his  book  for  the  Jahr- 
biich  as  favourably  as  I  could,  and  I  tried  to  look  at  it  with  his 
own  eyes,  w'hich  yielding  even  so  far,  I  have  always  regretted. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1898  had  been  offered  a  little  jwrtrait 
of  his  ancestor,  the  third  Earl,  with  an  inscription  at  the  back 
“Thy  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse,”  &c. 
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He  invited  several  gentlemen  interested  in  art,  literature,  and 
history  to  consider  this.  Dr.  Furnivall,  of  course,  among  them, 
and  he  asked  me  to  go  as  his  friend.  The  portrait  (notably  dark, 
not  fair)  was  accepted.  Then  the  inscription  was  brought  for¬ 
ward.  Each  one  was  asked  in  order.  I  was  last.  When  it  was 
handed  to  me,  I  said  ;  “The  ink  that  wrote  these  lines  was  made 
in  1832.”  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  asked  me  why  I  said  so : 
“Because  at  that  time  Boaden  had  let  the  world  know  his 
opinion  that  the  young  Lord  Herbert  was  the  friend  of  the 
Sonnets.”  Dr.  Furnivall  interrupted  :  “Oh,  I  forgot.  Turn  her 
out.  She  is  a  Southamptonite,  we  are  all  Pembrochians  here,” 
and  nobody  contradicted  him.  But  Lord  Pembroke  had  a  long 
talk  with  me  afterwards. 

It  took  a  great  many  talks  and  discussions  with  Dr.  Furnivall 
before  he  came  to  see  that  the  Herbert-Fitton  theory  could  not 
be  true,  the  dates  forbade  ;  and  that  my  Southampton  theory  w^as 
the  best  that  he  could  find. 

After  long  delay,  in  tw’o  parts,  my  paper  appeared  in  the 
Athcnmim  as  “The  Date  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets,”  on  March 
19th  and  2Gth,  1898,  and  my  other  paper,  “  Who  was  IMr.  W.  H.  ?  ” 
on  August  4th,  1900.  That  decided  Dr.  Furnivall.  He  urged  me 
to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the  Sonnets  with  my  story  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes ;  and  he  arranged  about  it  with  Mr.  Moring. 
It  came  out  in  1904,  and  Dr.  Furnivall,  Professor  Hales,  and 
Dr.  Eichard  Garnett  were  highly  pleased.  The  latter  only 
regretted  that  it  had  not  come  out  before  his  account  of  the 
Sonnets  in  his  “History  of  English  Literature”  had  passed  the 
press,  or  he  would  have  re-written  it  to  be  in  harmony  with  mine. 
Dr.  Brandi  has  accepted  it  in  his  Preface  to  the  German  trans¬ 
lation.  I  would  not  have  dwelt  on  this,  but  to  show  the  import¬ 
ance  of  sweeping  away  cohwehsr  which  affect  Shakespeare’s  good 
name,  so  that  we  may  have  a  clearer  vision  of  the  man  we  are 
delighting  to  honour.  An  early  production  of  the  Sonnets  is 
necessary  to  the  due  evolution  of  his  genius. 

The  so-called  “Dawmant  Scandal  ”  arose  from  a  foolish  repeti¬ 
tion  of  an  ancient  “chestnut,”  and  took  shape  only  through  the 
petty  vanity  of  Sir  William  Dawnant. 

Among  other  minor  misrepresentations  I  may  notice  that  when 
Thomas  Whittington  (formerly  shepherd  to  the  Hathaways)  made 
his  will,  he  left  to  the  poor  405. ,  “which  is  in  the  hand  of  Anne 
Shakespeare,  wife  to  Mr.  William  Shakespeare.”  This  has  been 
read  to  prove  that  she  was  in  money  difficulties,  and  had  borrowed 
from  her  father’s  old  shepherd  because  her  husband  could  not, 
or  would  not,  relieve  her,  in  the  spring  of  1601.  Now  in  those 
days  there  were  no  banks  or  easy  opportunities  for  small  investors. 
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there  were  no  safes,  and  robbers  abounded,  and  it  was  customary 
for  the  more  wealthy  people  to  keep  their  money  for  their  poorer 
friends  and  dependents,  as  many  another  will  shows.  Doubtless 
the  sum  had  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  left  in  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Shakespeare,  whom  Whittington  could  trust. 

Lastly,  how  much  unkindness  has  been  imported  into  his  will. 
There  was  no  need  to  mention  his  wife,  she  was  sure  of  her 
widow’s  third ;  there  was  no  need  to  make  her  executrix,  when 
she  had  a  loving  daughter  and  capable  son-in-law^  to  take  the 
trouble.  And  it  is  quite  open  to  the  friendly  reader  to  pour  into 
the  bequest  of  the  second  best  bed  a  tender  solicitude,  rather 
than  a  cold  ill-will. 

His  sonnet  121  perhaps  best  expresses  what  he  felt  on  these 
ix)ints — 

“No; — I  nm  that  I  am;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own  : 

I  may  he  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel; 

By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown.” 

Therefore  in  our  own  interests,  as  w'ell  in  relation  to  the  true 
portraiture  of  Shakespeare,  I  plead  with  my  fellow-students, 
especially  on  this  occasion,  to  be  careful  jurors  in  his  case — 

“Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.” 

Then  we  can  regard  unrufifled,  the  grandeur  of  his  life-work. 
Everything  he  touched,  he  raised  and  ennobled.  He  regenerated 
the  Stage.  He  taught  his  contemporaries  what  they  ought  to 
want,  and  supplied  it  to  them.  The  “three  reverences”  had 
inspired  him  before  the  scientific  Goethe  came  to  catalogue  them  : 
reverence  for  the  Divine  Providence,  which  at  times  hid  itself  in 
mystery;  reverence  for  those  around,  for  their  sorrows  and  their 
joys  ;  reverence  for  things  beneath  him,  in  translatable  dumbness. 
With  a  fresh  and  reverent  touch  he  improved  the  characters  of 
the  women  he  borrow'ed  from  his  originals,  and  created  at  higher 
levels  the  new  w’omen  characters  wdiich  he  introduced  into  his 
plots.  Look,  for  instance,  at  his  Isabella,  at  his  Luciana,  Beatrice, 
Emilia,  Pauline,  how  they  combined  strength,  sweetness,  and 
purity,  with  their  wit  and  wisdom.  While  directly  teaching  the 
strong  virtues — justice,  fortitude,  temperance,  charity,  fidelity, 
patriotism — he  raised  mirth  and  humour,  in  due  proportion,  to  a 
fine  art,  and  all  through  words  melodious  in  themselves,  and 
harmonious  W'ith  what  they  express.  During  three  hundred  years 
no  other  poet  has  r  isen  to  rival  him  ;  he  remains  our  greatest. 
We  should  alter  the  second  part  of  his  Epitaph  now.  Not  with 
him  did  “Quick  Nature”  die,  but  with  “Quick  Nature”  still  our 
Shakespeare  lives ! 

Charlotte  Carmichael  Stopes. 


VERDUN— AND  AFTER. 


For  some  weeks  prior  to  my  visit  to  Verdun  the  air  was  full 
of  rumours  of  a  big  German  offensive  impending  in  that  direction. 
To  state  that  it  was  awaited  with  complete  serenity  would  perhaps 
be  an  exaggeration,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  any  want  of 
confidence,  and  from  General  Her,  then  in  command  of  the 
position,  down  to  the  humblest  pioii-piou  there  was  only  one 
conviction,  and  that  was  that  unless  something  totally  unforeseen 
happened  there  was  no  cause  for  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of 
anv  attack  that  might  be  launched  against  the  position. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  nothing  like  the  terrific  onslaught 
that  started  on  February  25th  and  still  continues  could  have 
|X)ssibly  been  foreseen,  although  it  had  been  w^ell  known  that 
there  were  unmistakable  signs  of  increasing  activity  in  the  army 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  big  movements  of  troops  and  artillery 
for  many  weeks  beforehand  in  the  direction  of  the  Verdun  salient. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  as  the  attack  developed  in  magnitude, 
and  it  was  realised  that  it  would  require  every  ounce  of  available 
strength  to  withstand  it  till  reserves  could  be  brought  up  and  the 
positions  rearranged,  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  was  evinced 
in  France  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  battle. 

The  overwhelming  numbers  of  men  and  weight  of  guns  the 
Crown  Prince  had  at  his  disposal  were  bound  to  tell,  and  against 
such  odds  bravery  avails  but  little,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
a  partial  withdrawal  from  certain  advanced  positions  outside  the 
actual  perimeter  of  the  fortifications. 

The  wisdom  of  this  decision  has  made  itself  felt,  and  any 
anxiety  now  on  the  score  of  the  Germans  breaking  through  is 
allayed  and  confidence  completely  restored.  It  has  been  advanced 
on  the  very  flimsiest  of  hy}X)theses  that  the  real  object  of  this 
desperate  attempt  to  capture  the  fortress,  of  the  result  of  which 
they  appeared  to  have  no  doubt,  was  to  infuse  new  enthusiasm 
into  the  waning  spirits  of  the  nation,  especially  having  regard  to 
certain  financial  and  dynastic  considerations. 

To  my  mind  the  real  object  of  the  battle  of  Verdun  was  to 
attempt  to  create  apprehension  into  the  minds  of  the  French  by  an 
attack  in  overwhelming  force,  while  demonstrating  to  neutrals  the 
still  enormous  latent  strength  of  the  German  armies.  Although 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  even  the  capture  of  Verdun  would 
signify  nothing  more  than  that  of  any  other  faction  of  the  French 
line,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  name  to  conjure 
with. 
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Since  the  loss  of  Metz,  the  fortress  of  Verdun  has  held  a  place 
in  the  imagination  of  the  French  which  is  perhaps  a  little  difficult 
to  understand,  seeing  that  its  distance  is  277  kilometres  from  thr 
capital.  Together  with  Belfort  it  has  in  popular  idealism  been 
invested  with  a  significance  that  api)ears  somewhat  out  of  pro- 
jx)rtion  to  its  real  importance.  Epinal,  Nancy,  and  Toul,  though 
of  equal  defensive  value  on  the  frontier,  do  not  enter  into  the 
same  category. 

Verdun  and  Belfort,  by  reason  of  their  strategic  position,  have 
always  been  considered  the  portals,  as  it  were,  of  Eastern  France, 
and  were  pictured  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  grim  sentinels 
keeping  watch  with  eyes  ever  turned  towards  the  frontier.  In 
all  discussions  on  the  Army  in  the  Chamber,  any  question  as  to 
the  development  or  entretien  of  either  of  these  places  was  never 
put  forward.  There  could  be  no  polemics  where  Verdun  or 
Belfort  were  concerned ;  what  was  asked  for  them  was  always 
voted  without  dispute. 

It  was  common  knowledge  that  in  all  the  carefully  matured 
l>lans  of  the  past  forty  years  the  Verdun  position  and  its  defences 
always  received  paramount  attention,  with  the  result  that  it  grew 
into  a  place  forte  de  premier  rang  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  camp 
retranche  destined  to  bar  the  route  from  Metz  into  Champagne, 
and  which  wms  constantly  being  added  to  and  brought  up  to  date. 
How  w'ell  conceived  and  carried  out  were  these  precautions  is 
amply  evidenced  by  the  events  of  the  past  two  months. 

As  affording  an  insight  of  the  extent  of  the  defensive  w’orks 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  mention  that  they  covered  an  area  of  no  less  than  forty-eight 
kilometres,  and  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  forty-five  forts  and 
)X)sitions  arranged  in  a  triple  circle — doubtless  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  considerably  added  to  and  strengthened — whilst, 
as  has  been  seen  by  the  fighting  round  Douaumont,  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  the  lesson  of  Belgium  to  dismantle  and  abandon 
several  forts  which  were  considered  to  have  become  obsolete. 
Apart  from  this  systematic  line  of  defences,  every  hill  and  bluff 
for  miles  around  is  fortified. 

The  special  strategic  importance  of  the  position  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  left  wing  of  the  Toul- Verdun  line,  the  fifty-three 
kilometres  separating  these  two  places  being  protected  by  a  veri¬ 
table  chain  of  forts  of  immense  strength.  It  will  be  gathered, 
therefore,  that  Verdun  is  a  very  different  proposition  from  whatthe 
Germans  were  up  against  at  Li4ge  or  Antwerp,  for  instance- 
and  the  Crowm  Prince  has  made  the  discovery,  to  his  cost,  that 
it  is  a  “  fortress”  in  name  only.  , 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  bears  no  resemblance  whatever 
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to  the  popular  conception  of  a  stronghold.  It  is  purely  and  simply 
a,  fortified  area  of  immense  strength,  the  whole  region,  in  fact, 
being  a  veritable  apotheosis  of  modern  fortification  created  by 
French  military  genius. 

At  the  present  time  every  ridge  and  undulation  has  been  taken 
advantage  of,  and  batteries  and  gun  emplacements  are  so  artistic¬ 
ally  concealed  that  the  attacking  force  finds  itself  confronted 
with  unexpected  positions  and  exposed  to  cross-fire  when  least 
expected. 

To  capture  Verdun  involves  the  taking  beforehand  of  every 
point  for  miles  round,  an  operation  that  would  be  so  costly,  as 
has  already  been  demonstrated  by  the  holocaust  of  German  dead 
so  far,  that  only  the  desperation  of  a  forlorn  hope  could  possibly 
justify  a  Commander  in  continuing  the  attempt. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  German  Headquarters  Staff  do  not 
consider  that  such  sacrifice  of  life — appalling  though  it  may 
appear  to  the  outside  world — is  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  This,  of  course,  remains  to  be 
seen.  i\Ieanwhile  it  is  generally  recognised  in  France  that 
Verdun  implies  nothing  in  itself  beyond  that  of  a  strategic  iX)sition 
against  which  the  German  forces  are  dashing  themselves  with 
unavailing  fury. 

That  the  fall  of  the  famous  fortress  would  carry  wnlli  it  a 
glamour  for  which  the  Crown  Prince  is  aching  is  indisputable, 
and,  therefore,  hecatombs  of  German  soldiers  are  not  looked  upon 
as  too  excessive  a  cost  as  against  the  glory  such  a  result  would 
bring  for  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  Verdun  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  for  the  third  time  in  its  history. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  as  we  have  said,  there  wa^; 
undoubtedly  considerable  justification  for  the  anxiety  felt  by  the 
French  Headquarters  Staff  as  to  the  possibility  of  holding  on 
against  this  terrific  onslaught  until  reinforcements  arrived  and 
fresh  dispositions  had  been  effected,  the  more  especially  when  it 
was  realised  that  the  Germans  had  been  preparing  for  the  coup 
for  weeks  previously. 

Their  very  cocksureness — for  one  can  use  no  other  word — 
in  starting  an  offensive  against  what  they  were  well  aware  was 
the  strongest  position  on  the  French  front  was  certainly  calculated 
to  convey  the  impression  that  they  had  something  up  their  sleeve 
which  would  upset  all  the  calculations  of  the  French  Generals, 
and,  perchance,  reduce  to  impotence  the  defences  of  Verdun. 

It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that  there  was  nothing  more 
in  it  than  the  characteristic  Teuton  methods — sheer  weight  of 
numbers  backed  up  by  artillery  of  the  heaviest  type  wuth  vast 
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quantities  of  ammunition — and  that  of  sound  military  considera¬ 
tions  for  the  offensive  at  this  particular  point,  and  the  consequent 
huge  sacrifice  of  lives,  there  were  none.  Up  to  the  moment  of 
writing  there  appears,  therefore,  to  be  every  justification  for  the 
pronounced  optimism  of  General  Petain  as  to  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  battle  for  Verdun,  after  the  first  week  of  the  operations. 

It  is  impossible  to  fathom  the  workings  of  the  German  Head¬ 
quarters  Staff  mind,  but  from  the  Allies’  point  of  view  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  that  is  by  putting  as  many  Germans  as  possible  hors  de  com¬ 
bat.  The  Verdun  offensive,  therefore,  is  practically  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  however,  but  little  means  of  calcu¬ 
lating  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  losses  so  far  suffered  by 
the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  it  is  obviously  unwise  to  jump 
at  conclusions ;  that  they  have  been  enormous  appears  certain, 
but  what  should  not  be  overlooked  when  attempting  any  con¬ 
jecture  as  to  actual  numbers  is  the  fact  that  wdien  one  is  reckoning 
in  millions  mere  thousands  scarcely  count. 

That  it  is  this  principle  that  influences  the  strategy  of  the 
German  High  Command  is  being  constantly  proved.  They  lay 
on  their  effects,  as  it  were,  with  a  big  brush ;  from  their  stand¬ 
point  only  masses  tell ;  that  those  masses  are  conqx)sed  of  human 
lives  is  a  detail  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
main  object  in  any  way.  Only  time  can  show  how  long  the 
German  Army  operating  in  this  area  can  withstand  such  a  drain 
on  it  as  is  being  made  at  Verdun  ;  at  the  present  moment  it  would 
be  futile  even  to  hazard  a  surmise. 

The  German  tactics  of  late  remind  one  of  the  plunging  of  a 
gambler  who  is  gradually  losing  his  head  as  he  realises  his  luck 
is  out — the  more  desperate  he  gets,  the  more  likelihood  of  his 
being  hopelessly  beggared. 

To  my  mind  the  very  coup  d’ceil  of  Verdun  as  one  approaches 
it  from  the  railway  conveys  an  impression  of  impregnability. 
Nature  seems  to  have  taken  the  city  under  her  aegis  and  em¬ 
bosomed  it  in  the  shelter  of  a  semi-circle  of  wooded  heights  which 
command  the  country  for  miles.  x\ll  these  hills  are  crowned  by 
defensive  works,  though  one  had  to  rely  on  hearsay  for  any 
information  as  to  w'hat  they  consisted  of,  it  being  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  get  anywhere  near. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  mystery  confronted  me  everywhere 
in  and  around  Verdun,  and  all  along  the  line  from  Bar-le-Duc, 
and  I  was  not  long  making  the  discovery  that  unless  something 
of  an  interesting  character  happened  by  accident  there  wms  really 
very  little  actually  to  see  in  connection  with  the  military  opera¬ 
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tious  taking  place  in  the  vicinity.  Yet  the  big  guns  were  booming 
in  the  distance  on  and  off  day  and  night. 

This  absence  of  any  parade  of  military  strength  was  to  me  very 
disappointing,  as  I  had  hoped  to  get  some  interesting  sketches, 
but  it  is  this  placid  appearance  that  has,  I  learned,  always  been 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  famous  fortress. 

The  immense  strength  of  its  modern  fortifications  is  not  en 
evidence,  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  were  mostly  some 
distance  from  the  town,  hidden  along  the  hills  of  the  Hants  de 
Meuse  towards  the  frontier — and  so  skilfully  concealed  as  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  their  surroundings,  yet  all  connected  in 
some  way,  and  thus  forming  part  and  parcel  of  one  vast  scheme 
of  defence. 

Seen  from  a  distance,  Verdun  gave  the  impression  of  a  quaint 
old  provincial  town,  such  as  one  sees  all  over  France,  rather  than 
an  up-to-date  fortress.  To  me,  as  an  artist,  the  most  impressive 
part  of  it  was  the  citadel  and  its  old-world  setting  of  frowning 
battlement  and  bastion. 

I  can  recollect  nothing  more  imposing  in  this  way  than  the 
Verdun  ramparts  and  the  double  archway  with  moat  and  draw¬ 
bridge  facing  it  through  which  one  enters  the  city.  There  is 
probably  no  more  interesting  specimen  of  the  military  architecture 
of  the  fifteenth  century  to  be  found  anywhere  than  this  Porte  St. 
]\ul.  The  delightful  atmosphere  of  mediaeval  days  about  it  all 
seemed  accentuated  by  the  vioyen  age  effect  of  the  steel  helmets 
of  the  soldiers  on  guard  at  the  postern. 

It  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  up-to-date  motor 
traffic  on  the  road.  But  of  military  importance  in  these  imposing 
old  fortifications  there  is  obviously  none  nowadays.  They  are 
interesting  archaeological  relics  of  times  when  warfare  was  jnc- 
turesque ;  nothing  more ;  and  this  is  probably  why  they  have 
been  left  standing  as  a  monument  to  the  genius  of  Vauban. 

Inside  the  ramparts  the  change  was  somewhat  startling ;  one 
found  oneself  in  a  quite  commonplace,  ordinary -looking  French 
garrison  town,  its  narrow  streets  crow^ded  with  soldiers  and 
civilians.  One  might  have  been  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Front 
for  all  the  difference  the  proximity  of  the  Germans  seemed  to 
make. 

Although  it  was  well  known  at  the  time  that  at  any  moment 
the  long-exj)ected  attack  might  materialise,  there  were  no  signs 
of  any  nervousness  on  that  score  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  form 
an  opinion  from  the  people  one  talked  with — in  fact,  there  was 
quite  an  air  of  cheerfulness  everywhere,  which  was  somewhat 
bewildering.  The  delightful  promenade  de  la  Digue  had  its  daily 
contingent  of  fldneurs,  nursemaids,  and  children,  though,  of 
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course,  there  was  no  longer  any  music,  and  it  is  certain  that 
neither  the  Eue  Mazel  nor  the  Rue  de  1’ Hotel  de  Ville  could  have 
looked  livelier  in  peace-time. 

All  the  shops  appeared  to  be  doing  a  roaring  trade,  thus  con¬ 
veying  the  impression  of  a  flourishing  business  place  rather  than 
of  an  important  military  position.  In  fact,  the  only  obstacle  to 
fortunes  being  made  out  of  the  boom  was  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  fresh  supplies  of  goods  rather  than  of  any  difficulty 
in  selling  them — and  this  applied  to  everything.  Even  the  fah- 
riques  de  lingerie  for  which  Verdun  is  famed  were  working  as 
usual,  whilst  for  the  celebrated  bonbons,  known  as  the  “Dragees 
de  Verdun,”  there  was  a  continuous  demand  with  which  it  was 
impossible  for  the  makers  to  keep  pace. 

All  this  prosperity  and  confidence  within  sound  of  the  big  guns 
was  a  positive  revelation,  and  had  I  not  seen  it  for  myself  I  could 
never  have  believed  it. 

As  an  instance  of  the  cheery  optimism  that  prevailed,  I  recall 
a  somewhat  curious  incident.  A  wandering  reconnoitring  Taube 
came  over  one  afternoon  without  attracting  much  more  than 
casual  glances  skyward,  for  it  was  quite  an  ordinary  occurrence. 
Suddenly  the  loud  report  of  an  explosion  was  heard  close  by.  A 
little  crowd,  of  course,  started  running  towards  the  spot  to  see 
what  had  happened. 

It  was  then  discovered  that  a  bomb  had  been  dropped  in  the 
river.  Beyond,  however,  a  few  panes  of  glass  round  about  being 
broken  by  the  concussion,  no  damage  had  been  done ;  but  the 
consequences  had  been  dire  for  the  fish,  and  hundreds  of  them, 
stunned  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  were  to  be  seen  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  river. 

In  quite  remarkably  quick  time,  amidst  much  laughter  and 
merriment,  boats  appeared  full  of  women  and  children  with  basins 
and  baskets  to  take  advantage  of  the  unexpected  repast  that  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  Meanwhile  all  eyes  were  on  the  novel  scene  on 
the  river,  and  the  Taube,  which  by  this  time  was  being  chased 
by  a  French  machine,  was  quite  forgotten. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  apparent  insouciance,  there  was  an 
indescribable  atmosphere  of  suspicion  everywhere  which  made 
one  feel  very  chary  of  being  seen  taking  too  much  interest  in 
what  was  going  on  around  you.  I  had  already  had  a  taste  of 
what  this  meant  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  in  a  railway 
station  near  Belfort,  where  I  w  as  pounced  upon  by  an  over-zealous 
soldier,  while  making  a  sketch  of  a  handbarrow  of  somewhat 
quaint  form,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in  convincing  the 
Commandant  de  la  Place,  before  whom  I  w^as  hauled,  that  there 
was  nothing  more  intended  in  my  sketch  than  w^as  shown. 
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In  Verdun  you  instinctively  realised  that  to  be  seen  with  a 
sketch-book  in  your  hand  was  asking  for  trouble.  That  the  au¬ 
thorities  had  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard  against  unauthorised 
visitors  was,  of  course,  only  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  it 
struck  one  that  an  actual  spy,  even  if  successful  in  getting  inside 
the  town,  would  have  been  able  to  find  out  very  little  in  Verdun 
itself,  for  the  reason  that  even  to  the  inhabitants  themselves  the 
place  and  its  surroundings,  from  a  miltary  point  of  view,  have 
always  been  as  a  sealed  book. 

That  treachery  does  exist  in  many  places  that  are  near  to  the 
German  lines  is  well  known.  There  was  always  a  good  deal  of 
it  going  on  in  Eheims,  and  while  I  was  there  several  executions 
took  place,  but  Verdun  was  such  a  veritable  hive  of  agents  de  la 
Surete  Militaire  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  would  have  been 
almost  an  impossibility  for  any  stranger  to  get  into  the  place  and 
remain  there  for  even  an  hour  without  it  being  known  at  head¬ 
quarters. 

There  were,  however,  occasional  instances  of  perfidy  at  the 
instigation  of  German  agents — sometimes,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  hundred  francs — which  by  reason  of  peculiar  attendant  con¬ 
ditions  the  police  were  powerless  to  cope  with.  A  volume  could 
be  written  on  the  stratagems  tried  by  the  highly-paid  agents  of  the 
Kaiser  in  order  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 
defences  of  Verdun.  Most  of  them,  unfortunately,  only  come  to 
light  through  some  mischance  occurring,  for  instance,  as  in  the 
following  incident. 

One  day  a  “Taube”  dropped  several  bombs  on  the  town,  and 
one  of  them  exploded  in  the  centre  of  a  street,  killing  a  little 
child  and  inflicting  frightful  injuries  on  a  young  woman  who  was 
with  it. 

She  lay  groaning  and  writhing  in  agony  in  the  roadway  while 
an  ambulance  was  being  fetched  to  carry  her  to  the  hospital,  but 
on  its  arrival  a  strange  thing  happened  ;  she  struggled  with  all  her 
fast-waning  strength  against  being  taken,  protesting  that  she  was 
not  seriously  hurt,  and  wanted  to  go  to  her  home.  No  heed, 
however,  was  paid  to  her  delirious  ravings,  as  they  were  thought 
to  be,  and  she  w’as  taken  direct  to  the  hospital,  where  she  lost 
consciousness  on  arrival,  and  died  shortly  after. 

On  searching  her  for  some  clue  as  to  her  identity  a  number  of 
papers  were  found  concealed  in  her  dress,  which  established 
beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  was  a  spy ;  the  terrible  part 
of  it,  as  it  turned  out,  being  that  she  was  of  French  nationality, 
and  had  been  living  in  a  state  of  affluence  for  some  time  previously 
on  the  proceeds  of  her  infamy. 

Knowing  how  little  has  been  allowed  to  transpire  with  regard 
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to  the  disposition  of  the  troops  or  the  defences  of  Verdun,  one 
could  not  help  wondering  what  sort  of  information  it  was  this 
renegade  contrived  to  obtain  and  sell  to  the  enemy. 

Verdun  itself  presented  no  features  of  interest  apart  from  the 
citadel ;  here  and  there  was  a  picturesque  spot,  especially  along 
the  river  banks  where  were  some  quaint  old  houses,  but  of  build¬ 
ings  of  historic  interest  there  are  none  of  importance.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  and  Hotel  de  Ville  are  of  some  antiquarian  interest,  but  both 
had  been  much  restored.  The  Bibliotheque,  which  is  said  to 
contain  many  priceless  manuscripts,  is  comparatively  modern. 

If,  therefore,  as  is  reported,  the  town  is  being  gradually 
destroyed  by  long-range  artillery  fire,  its  loss  will  not  be  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  the  cities  of  Belgium,  and  it  wdll  surely  arise 
Phoenix-like  from  its  ashes  as  it  did  after  the  siege  of  1870,  but 
under  different  conditions. 

I  had  a  long  and  interesting  chat  at  the  Cafe  du  Balcon  one 
evening  on  the  subject  with  a  veteran  who  was  among  Verdun’s 
defenders  throughout  the  1870  investment.  He  told  me  that 
whatever  happened  to  Verdun  now  could  not  well  be  worse  than 
what  its  defenders  w'ent  through  forty  years  ago.  There  were  not 
three  thousand  troops  in  the  garrison  when  the  place  wms  invested 
by  the  Prussians,  and  all  hope  lay  in  relief  being  sent  by  Bazaine 
from  Metz. 

As  the  days  wore  on  it  gradually  leaked  out  that  Metz  had 
surrendered  and  all  chance  of  relief  was  gone,  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  put  up  as  good  a  defence  as  possible.  It  was  known 
that  the  Prussians  had  announced  their  determination  to  capture 
Verdun  within  three  days,  but  it  took  them  three  months  to  break 
down  the  resistance  of  its  gallant  defenders,  who  endured  terrible 
sufferings  from  hunger  and  the  continuous  bombardment.  Every 
man  and  boy  able  to  shoulder  a  rifle  had  taken  his  share  in  the 
defence  of  the  town. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  old  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  present 
when  the  end  at  last  came  and  the  resistance  of  Verdun  was  over, 
was  so  impressed  by  the  heroism  of  the  garrison  that  he  sent  word 
he  was  prepared  to  grant  exceptional  conditions,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  all  their  accoutre¬ 
ments  and  belongings,  that  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  Verdun 
should  be  returned  to  Prance,  and  that  no  indemnity  should  ever 
be  claimed  from  the  town.  This  was  praetically  the  only  reliev¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  war,  which  was,  as  it  is  to-day,  one  long  record 
of  Prussian  inhumanity. 

The  Verdun  of  1916,  although  a  very  diff  erent  problem  from  what 
it  was  in  1870,  is  defended  by  men  of  the  same  splendid  courage 
and  self-confidence  as  their  fathers.  The  martial  spirit  is  as 
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strong  to-day  as  it  ever  was  in  the  whole  glorious  history  of  the 
French  race,  and  the  chances  of  Verdun  again  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians  becomes  more  and  more  remote  as  the 
days  pass. 

Were  it  not  that  the  prestige  of  the  Crown  Prince  is  at  stake  it 
is  probable  that  a  pretext  w'ould  be  found  for  an  abandonment  for 
the  time  being  at  least  of  the  attack — as  was  done  when  Calais 
I  was  the  objective.  At  the  commencement  of  the  battle  it  was  a 
I  light  for  time  on  the  French  side ;  now  the  position  seems  likely 
to  be  reversed,  in  which  case  not  much  respite  is  likely  to  be 
given  by  General  Petain. 

It  looks  extremely  probable,  however,  that  the  German  attack 
will  gradually  exhaust  itself  against  the  wall  of  French  defence, 
and  we  shall  see  the  sinister  activities  of  the  Crown  Prince 
arrested  for  a  period  to  give  place  to  mobility  in  another  quarter. 
What  direction  this  will  take  seems  somewhat  obscure  at  present, 
but  indications  generally  point  to  an  early  offensive  on  a  big  scale 
against  the  British  line. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  world  stands  agape  at  the  Homeric  valour 
and  moral  of  the  French  soldiers.  The  unexpected  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  battle  round  Verdun  must  indeed  have  been  a 
revelation  to  the  German  High  Command — its  consequences 
are  not  even  yet  fully  realised.  That  they  will  be  far- 
reaching  events  in  the  near  future  will  doubtless  prove — when 
other  sectors  of  the  German  front  have  to  encounter  the  allied 
“aggressive  defence.” 

I  had  hoped  to  spend  some  time  in  Verdun,  but  the  Fates,  in 
the  person  of  General  Joffre,  willed  it  otherwise,  and  my  visit 
came  to  an  end  abruptly,  and  in  less  dignified  fashion  than  I  had 
expected. 

To  put  it  briefly,  without  the  slightest  warning  I  was  arrested 
for  being  in  the  zone  of  operations,  and  in  spite  of  my  protests 
that  I  was  a  British  subject  provided  with  passport  and  sauf  con¬ 
duit,  I  was  detained  for  ar  couple  of  days  as  a  “suspect”  while 
inquiries  were  being  made  about  me  and  my  object  in  being  up 
at  the  Front.  I  was  then  sent  back  post-haste  to  Paris  in  the 
custody  of  two  officers  of  the  military  police,  taken  to  the  British 
Embassy  to  be  identified,  and  then  to  the  Invalides,  where  the 
Conseil  de  Guerre  put  me  on  parole  for  eight  days  with  the 
injunction  during  that  time  not  to  write  or  sketch  anything  I 
had  seen  whilst  I  was  at  Verdun. 

At  the  expiration  of  my  parole  I  had  to  report  myself,  and 
was  released  with  the  advice  not  to  attempt  to  return  to  the 
Front  without  permission  unless  I  was  looking  for  more  trouble. 
It  was  certainly  an  unpleasant  ending  to  an  extremely  interesting 
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experience,  but  my  visit,  curtailed  though  it  was,  had  enabled  me 
to  gather  some  idea  for  myself  of  the  strength  of  the  Verdun 
position,  and  the  conclusion  I  formed  was  that  unless  the  Germans 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice  men,  material,  and  time  to  an  extent 
undreamed  of  even  in  the  greatest  of  all  wars,  their  chances  of 
breaking  through  the  Verdun  sector  were  infinitesimal. 

This  was  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  French  lines  are  stronger 
now  than  ever,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  French 
military  genius  is  proving  itself  more  than  a  match  for  the  hide¬ 
bound  dogmatism  of  the  Prussian. 

Julius  M.  Price, 

War-Artist  Correspondent  of  the 
** Illustrated  London  News.” 
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THE  NEW  EEALISM. 


We  are  living,  beyond  question,  in  the  hey-day  of  the  young  men  ; 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  in  their  hand.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  there  still  lingered  in  the  social  and  literary  atmosphere 
the  faint  mist  of  a  tradition  that  experience  was  the  one  authority 
in  life,  and  that  youth  must  expect  to  serve  its  apprenticeship 
before  it  could  claim  the  privilege  of  the  final  word.  That  tradition 
has  long  since  dissolved  and  vanished.  Nowadays  experience  is 
held  in  very  modest  repute  ;  energy  and  initiative  are  the  universal 
passports  to  recognition.  And  nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in  the 
field  of  literature,  where,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  youth  and 
rebellion  have  always  been  in  a  state  of  conflict  with  tradition. 
Until  recently,  however,  innovation  has  had  to  fight  its  way ;  the 
serried  ranks  of  criticism  and  convention  have  hindered  its  pro¬ 
gress;  and  no  doubt  the  opposition  has  done  it  good,  by  forcing 
each  new  change  to  justify  itself  before  it  could  pass  the  outposts. 
To-day  there  are  no  outposts  to  pass,  and  experience  gives  way  at 
once  to  the  challenge  of  youth.  It  almost  seems  as  though  criti¬ 
cism  were  perpetually  afraid  of  being  accused  of  senility  and  decay, 
so  ready  is  it  to  accept  everything  new,  and  to  fall  into  line  behind 
the  advancing  banners  of  youthful  revolution.  Like  Stensgard  in 
Ibsen’s  drama,  the  young  men  of  the  hour  may  cry  with  confident 
justification  :  “We  are  young.  The  time  belongs  to  us,  but  we 
also  belong  to  the  time.  Our  right  is  our  duty.” 

But  of  all  the  regions  of  activity  in  which  youth  is  asserting 
its  mastery — social,  political,  scientific,  and  the  rest — there  is  no 
field  which  it  has  so  thoroughly  made  its  own  as  that  of  the  novel. 
And  here  the  audacity  of  its  advance  is  the  more  impressive,  since 
the  art  of  fiction  is  the  one  art  above  all  others  in  which  experience 
wcnld  naturally  be  expected  to  be  an  almost  indispensable  quality 
of  the  artist.  For  the  novel  seeks  not  only  to  tell  a  story,  but  to 
portray  and  moralise  life ;  and  the  neophyte,  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  can  hardly  help  being  dazzled  by  the 
wealth  and  variety  of  the  sights  that  stretch  before  his  gaze.  How 
can  he  possibly  interpret  in  his  first  glance  the  virtues  of  the 
architecture  or  the  intricate  symbolism  of  the  decoration?  Of 
course  he  cannot  do  so  ;  and  the  most  penetrating  and  representative 
fiction  of  any  generation  will  continue  to  be  written  by  men  whose 
judgment  is  tempered  by  the  mellow  maturity  of  experience.  But 
there  are  qualities  vouchsafed  to  youth  which  have  faded  away  by 
the  coming  of  middle  age ;  and  the  last  few  years  have  seen  a 
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new  movement  in  English  fiction  so  full  of  vigour,  sincerity,  and 
spiritual  beauty  as  to  promise  for  the  future,  if  only  its  edge  ia 
not  dulled  by  the  traffic  of  time,  an  entire  revolution  in  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  British  novel,  clearing  away  a  vast  burden  of 
traditional  cant,  and  establishing  a  fresh  and  decent  relation 
between  the  essential  facts  of  life  and  their  artistic  revelation. 
This  movement  we  venture,  for  want  of  a  more  comprehensive 
title,  to  define  as  the  New  Eealism ;  since  the  object  of  the  realist 
is  to  draw  life  as  it  stands,  and  there  is  nothing  with  which  these 
young  men  are  so  eagerly  concerned  as  the  fidelity  of  their  art 
to  life  ;  wffiile  at  the  same  time  the  method  upon  which  they  set  to 
work  is  altogether  new,  being  absorbed  in  emotional  and  spiritual 
analysis  of  a  deeply  intimate  and  personal  kind — a  kind,  indeed, 
which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  associated  with  the  practice  of 
realism  in  the  past.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  New  Eealism  of  the 
emotions,  as  contrasted  with  the  conventional  realism  of  conditions 
and  environment ;  its  interest  is  not  the  material  convenience  or 
inconvenience  of  life,  but  the  spiritual  achievement  of  man,  and 
his  ultimate  realisation  of  his  soul’s  possibilities.  For  the  artist 
of  the  new'  realism  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  lies  within  the  soul 
of  man ;  for  the  realist  of  the  last  generation,  it  was  almost 
invariably  sought  from  without,  in  the  individual’s  relation  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  the  general  improvement  of  social 
and  human  conditions.  And  the  advance  from  external  consola¬ 
tions  to  the  consolations  of  the  soul  is  an  evident  advance  of  the 
highest  significance,  and  of  the  most  hopeful  promise  for  the  future. 

The  struggle  in  literature  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  is  as 
old,  of  course,  as  the  faculty  of  expression  ;  but  in  our  owm  country, 
during  the  last  century  at  least,  the  realistic  novel  has  assumed 
certain  clearly-defined  characteristics,  w'hich  may  be  roughly 
described,  both  in  purpose  and  outlook,  as  humanitarian  and 
altruistic.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Englishman  to  work 
with  a  purpose ;  his  intellect  being  of  a  congenitally  moral  and 
moralising  character,  he  likes  to  see  even  the  art  of  his  country 
directed  towards  some  moral  or  social  end.  And  so  it  has  come 
about  that  behind  our  realistic  fiction  of  native  growth  there  has 
almost  always  been  at  work  a  spirit  of  moral  indignation  and 
reform.  “Just  look  what  our  surrounding  life  has  come  to  be,” 
the  realist  cries  in  horror.  “This,  and  this,  is  actually  and  irre- 
fragably  true  !  ’’  To  wdiich  the  inevitable  sequel  follow's — “This, 
and  this,  must  immediately  be  reformed.”  The  realism  of  the 
Victorian  era  was  continually  inspired  by  this  sort  of  moral  revolt. 
Now  it  was  the  evils  of  a  private  lunatic  asylum ;  now  the  abuses 
of  workhouse  or  foundling  hospital ;  at  another  time  the  slave 
trade;  at  others  the  prison  system,  the  suffrage  laws,  the  wrongs 
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of  factory  workers — whatever  the  theme  that  sent  the  realist 
to  his  desk,  his  recurrent  motive  was  the  improvement  of  the 
material  conditions  of  life ;  and  in  order  to  drive  his  moral  , 
home  he  developed  his  theme,  perhaps  unconsciously,  through 
U'pes  of  men  rather  than  through  personalities,  while  the  sufferings 
which  disturbed  his  peace  were  sufferings  of  environment  rather 
than  of  the  soul.  Victorian  realism,  moreover,  was  a  realism 
hedged  in  and  limited  by  convention.  Certain  elementary  laws 
of  life  were  taken  for  granted ;  certain  moral  and  spiritual  restric¬ 
tions  accepted.  Whatever  licence  was  permitted  to  other  char¬ 
acters,  the  hero  of  tlie  novel  at  any  rate  was  expected  to  conform 
to  the  code  of  moral  obligations  laid  down  by  society  ;  the  ideal  of 
life  was  an  ideal  of  good  citizenship,  and  the  social  standards  of 
the  State  were  the  natural  sanctions  of  morality.  Virtue  must 
be  rewarded,  and  vice  must  bring  its  owm  punishment.  The 
traditions  of  the  novelist’s  art  required  this  happy  vindication; 
and  any  mental  shocks,  which  the  reader  might  have  sustained 
in  the  course  of  the  story,  w^ere  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
parade  of  rewards  and  punishments  upon  which  the  curtain 
invariably  fell. 

Well,  it  is  obvious  that  such  “realism”  was  not  true  to  life  at 
all ;  and  the  next  step  in  artistic  emancipation  was  the  inevitable 
discovery  that,  seeing  that  virtue  often  gets  the  worst  of  it  in 
this  world,  while  the  wicked  man  flourishes  like  a  green  bay-tree. 
Art,  if  it  is  to  represent  life  with  any  claim  to  fidelity,  must 
abandon  the  Sunday-schoolprize  system,  and  face  the  real  facts 
of  failure  and  success.  And  so  to  the  school  of  Dickens,  Kingsley, 
Charles  Keade,  and  the  other  robust  stalwarts  of  the  Victorian 
era,  there  succeeded  the  rather  anaemic,  drab,  and  squalid  realism 
of  George  Gissing  and  Mr.  George  Moore,  where  incident  was 
piled  upon  incident  with  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  an  inven¬ 
tory,  and  life  emerged  from  the  picture,  where  its  outline  could 
be  discerned  at  all,  as  a  perpetual  struggle  against  an  overpowering 
and  soul-sapping  array  of  circumstance.  The  varieties  of  artistic 
temperament  in  the  authors  determined  the  natural  varieties  in 
the  treatment ;  but  the  main  truth  about  this  school  of  realism 
also  wms  the  fact  that  its  interest  was  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  effect  of  a  man’s  surroundings  upon  his  life  and  character — 
that  it  was  social  in  scope  and  social  in  atmosphere.  And  here, 
once  more,  the  conventional  standards  were  regarded  as  being 
so  far  binding  upon  the  individual,  that  his  failure  to  conform  to 
them  implied  an  almost  inevitable  failure  to  survive  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Or,  at  any  rate,  if  the  conventions  were  not 
accepted,  it  was  necessary  to  evade  them  by  the  ingenuity  of 
subterfuge. 
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The  bustling,  middle-class  life  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett’s  Five 
Towns  is  pre-eminently  unmoral,  as  it  is  also  essentially  unideal- 
but  its  citizens  are  quite  self-sufficient  and  self-righteous.  The 
squalor  of  New  Grub  Street  has  given  way  to  the  vulgarity  of 
commercial  success,  and  that  success  is  vested  in  a  crowd  of  people 
without  imagination,  immensely  impressed  by  the  importance  of 
their  own  petty  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the  slaves  of  an 
indomitable  egotism.  In  such  an  environment  the  wholesome 
human  passions  are  stunted  and  deformed ;  life  swaggers  by,  un¬ 
illumined  by  illusion  and  unaided  by  vision ;  and  yet,  when  his 
mean-spirited  ambition  sinks  to  a  close,  the  citizen  finds  himself 
able  to  look  back  with  satisfaction  upon  a  career  that  has  at  least 
achieved  as  much  as  it  set  out  to  do.  Nevertheless,  what  a  career 
for  “a  candidate  for  immortality”  !  The  smoke  of  the  prosperous 
factory  chimneys  hangs  like  a  pall  between  earth  and  heaven, 
shutting  out  all  conception  of  the  spiritual  capacities  of  the  human 
soul. 

And  now,  suddenly,  there  breaks  upon  the  scene  an  entirely 
fresh  manifestation  of  the  novelist’s  art.  Out  of  all  this  congested 
circumstance  the  individual  emerges,  alert  and  eager,  with  a  won¬ 
derfully  intensified  sense  of  the  value  of  his  own  instincts  and 
emotions.  He  is  no  longer  occupied  with  the  improvement  of  his 
social  conditions,  for  legislation  and  trade  unionism  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  settle  all  these  matters  for  him ,  without  any  further  effort 
upon  his  part.  Thrown  back  upon  himself,  and  tormented  by  the 
questioning  curiosity  of  youth,  he  begins  to  debate  his  own  relation 
to  his  own  soul,  and  in  particular  is  profoundly  puzzled  by 
emotions,  which  he  finds  himself  impelled  to  indulge,  while  he 
is  assured  by  those  in  authority  that  all  such  indulgence  is  socially 
and  morally  reprehensible.  “Then,”  as  Mr.  Gilbert  Cannan’s 
hero  felt,  in  the  teeth  of  such  a  conflict  between  individual  and 
public  judgment, 

‘‘there  seemed  no  security  in  existence;  civilisation  was  no  longer  an 
achievement,  but  a  fluid  stream  flowing  over  a  varied  bed — rock,  pebbles, 
mud,  sand;  society  was  no  establishment,  but  a  precarious,  tottering  thing, 
a  tower  of  silted  sands  with  an  oozy  base,  blocking  the  river,  squeezing  it 
into  a  narrow  and  unpleasant  channel.  In  the  nature  of  things  and  its  law 
the  river  would  one  day  gather  unto  itself  great  waters,  and  bear  the  sands 
away,  .  .  .  Meanwhile  men  strove  to  make  the  sandheap  habitable,  for 
they  were  born  on  it,  lived  and  died  on  it,  and  never  looked  beyond.  Their 
whole  lives  were  filled  with  dread  of  its  crumbling,  their  whole  energies 
devoted  to  building  up  against  it,  and  against  the  action  of  wind  and  rain 
and  sun.  They  built  themselves  in  and  looked  not  out,  and  made  their  laws 
by  no  authority,  but  only  by  expediency,  and  the  young  men,  in  their  vitality 
too  great  for  such  confinement,  knew  that  somewhere  there  must  be  firm 
ground,  and  were  determined  to  excavate  and  explore.” 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  we  have  here  a  very  different  attitude 
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to  life  from  that  adopted  by  the  tragic  comedians  of  late  Victorian 
realism,  for  the  conflict  is  no  longer  between  man  and  his  environ- 
rnent,  but  rather  between  man  and  his  fatal  incapacity  for  self- 
realisation.  The  central  motive,  in  fact,  is  idealistic,  while  the 
fashion  in  which  it  emerges  in  the  story  is  congenitally  steeped  in 
realism.  Sentiment  has  joined  forces  with  reason,  and  the  claims 
of  both  are  frankly  recognised. 

Historically  it  might  be  possible  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
new  movement  as  far  back  as  sixteen  years  ago,  when  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  published  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham,  a  novel  which  has 
never,  perhaps,  been  valued  at  quite  its  true  significance.  The 
hero  of  this  poignant  story  is  a  young  man  intensely  self-conscious 
of  the  possibilities  of  his  own  career,  quite  abnormally  self-centred 
and  vain,  whose  life  was  suddenly  invaded  by  sentiment,  and 
swept  aw'ay  from  its  bearings  by  the  consequences  of  a  young, 
undisciplined  emotion.  The  experience  shipwrecked  his  career, 
but  the  disaster  made  a  man  of  him.  He  gained  his  own  soul, 
in  fact,  by  losing  his  whole  world.  The  study  is  shrewdly  true 
to  fact,  and  yet  the  influence  of  a  warm  tide  of  sentiment  pervades 
its  every  recess.  It  is  surely  not  too  fanciful  to  regard  it  as  the 
harbinger  of  this  new  school  of  realists,  working  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  idealism,  eagerly  alive  to  beauty,  keenly  desirous  of 
realising  beauty  in  themselves,  and  bitterly  disillusioned  when 
they  fail  in  a  quest  whose  very  sublimity  renders  it  almost 
inevitably  doomed  to  failure,  at  least  partial,  if  not  actually 
complete. 

Youth,  it  must  be  understood,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  theme, 
for  all  these  young  men  are  struggling  in  the  meshes  of  their  own 
crescent  temperaments,  and  the  struggle  begins  as  early  as  the 
schoolroom.  If  ever  there  was  a  citadel  of  tradition  that  stood 
firm,  it  was  the  English  public  school,  until  the  New  Eealism 
began  to  undermine  its  bastions.  The  English  school  story,  since 
the  days  of  Tom  Brown,  has  always  been  true  to  its  convention. 
Whatever  might  be  the  conflict  between  boys  and  masters,  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  schooldays  were  a  glorious  time,  that 
school  games  were  the  charter  of  British  boyhood,  and  that  every 
healthy-minded  boy  left  school  in  a  flood  of  sentimental  emotion, 
carrying  with  him  the  traditions  of  “  the  old  place  ”  to  inspire 
the  energies  of  manhood.  The  thing  had  been  done  so  often 
that  everyone  accepted  it  as  gospel ;  and  then  came  Mr.  Arnold 
Lunn,  and,  with  an  almost  offensively  imperious  gesture,  stripped 
the  tinsel  from  the  old  boy’s  imagination,  laying  bare  the  memory 
of  many  forgotten  miseries,  and  exposing  to  the  cold  air  of  fact 
a  scarecrow  of  middle-aged  self-deception.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
not  all  modern  schoolboys  are  quite  such  Philistinea  as  the 
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majority  of  Mr.  Lunn’s  Harrovians ;  but  no  man  who  is  honest  | 
with  his  own  recollection  can  deny  the  truth  of  much  of  this 
disconcerting  counterblast  to  the  sentiment  of  generations.  No 
doubt  there  have  been  many  w’eeks  in  many  lives  when  “Harrow 
footer  on  Harrow  clay  ”  seemed  a  dreary  servitude ;  when  the 
bloods  made  beasts  of  themselves  and  tyranny  flourished;  and 
when  the  decent  name  of  friendship  was  draggled  in  the  mud  of 
insipid  sentimentality.  But  Mr.  Lunn’s  chief  claims  to  remem¬ 
brance  are  the  vividness  with  which  he  suggested  the  worried 
discontent  of  youth,  as  it  washes  to  and  fro,  loose  of  its  bearings, 
and  the  absolute  sincerity  which  insisted  that  boys  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  love  the  things  they  are  supposed  to  love,  that  most  of 
them  are  much  older  at  heart  than  their  elders  realise,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  gain  their  confidence  is  to  do  something,  if  you 
can  (and  the  best  can  do  little  enough),  to  help  one  of  them  here 
and  there  to  realise  himself,  and  to  get  his  feet  firm  upon  that 
particular  path  of  life  in  which  he  is  most  likely  to  find  content¬ 
ment  and  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Lunn,  however,  is  no  more  than  a  half-hearted  adherent 
of  the  new  movement,  with  one  foot  still  stuck  in  the  clay  of 
the  last  generation.  Like  the  late  Victorian  “naturalists,”  he 
banishes  romance  altogether  from  his  w'orld,  and  romance  is  of 
the  very  lifeblood  of  the  New  Eealism.  By  the  sunlit  stepping- 
stone  of  Mr.  Ivor  Brown’s  Years  of  Plenty  we  may  pass  into  the 
rich  summer  garden  of  adolescence,  w'here  we  open  the  enchanted 
pages  of  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie,  and  are  made  free  of  a  new 
world  of  fluttering  dreams  and  passions.  Here,  at  last,  is  the 
new  movement  in  full  flower,  with  sincerity  and  beauty  wandering 
hand  in  hand  through  a  veritable  Odyssey  of  youthful  suscepti¬ 
bilities.  The  sincerity  of  the  revelation  is,  indeed,  its  most 
astonishing  virtue.  When  Thackeray  set  out  to  trace  the 
development  of  a  young  man’s  soul  in  Pendennis,  he  premised 
at  the  outset  that  there  were  some  things  which  could  not  possibly 
be  told.  Art  and  discretion  alike  demanded  that  the  modest  veil 
of  dim  suggestion  should  be  spread  between  the  object  and  the 
spectator.  But  now  it  is  enough  that  a  thing  should  have  | 
happened  for  it  to  be  recorded,  or  that  a  sentiment  should  have 
been  entertained  for  it  to  be  analysed.  There  is  nothing  vicious, 
we  are  assured,  in  natural  emotion.  Let  the  soul  of  the  young 
man  reveal  itself  as  in  the  confessional ;  it  is  precisely  the  hidden 
thoughts  and  secret  sins  that  make  up  the  life  of  the  character. 
Tjet  them  be  faced  honestly — just  as  they  presented  themselves 
in  fact,  under  the  glowing  excuse  of  irresistible  impulse  and 
youthful  ardour.  The  hero  will  be  untrue  to  his  spiritual 
ambition ;  he  will  play  fast  and  loose  with  his  tenderest  passions ;  j 
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IQ  a  whirlpool  of  contending  moods  he  will  be  swept  out  of  his 
course,  and  come  near  to  denying  the  very  light  by  which  he  steers. 
Nevertheless,  let  the  artist  set  down  the  whole  truth ;  youth  is 
the  age  of  disillusionment ;  it  is  out  of  such  shattered  dreams  that 
manhood  emerges  with  a  foothold  and  a  philosophy. 

Sinister  Street  is  the  panorama  of  a  young  man’s  soul  in  the 


formative  years  of  his  life.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  it  is  like 
a  panorama  painted  by  a  Pre-Eaphaelite  artist,  with  every  detail 
in  high  relief,  so  full  of  design  and  colour  that  the  main  outline 
of  the  picture  is  apt  to  be  obscured  by  its  elaboration.  And  no 
doubt  the  book,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  its  class,  suffers 
somewhat  from  the  lack  of  structure  and  proportion  which  is 
inseparable  from  its  nature.  The  method  upon  which  the  tale 
is  constructed  is  the  method  of  a  very  full  and  sensitive  memory, 
which  has  always  been  influenced,  not  so  much  by  the  thing  said 
or  done,  as  by  the  spirit  underlying  the  word  or  deed.  It  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  old  sentiment — 

“No  doubt  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love. 

But  why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs?” 

for  to  this  super-sensitive  sort  of  temperament  the  physical  experi¬ 
ence  of  being  kicked  downstairs  would  matter  very  little,  w’hile 
the  spiritual  betrayal  of  a  dissembled  love  would  matter  all  the 
world.  Michael  Fane’s  boyhood  is  a  long  tribulation  of  such 
intimate  impressions,  beginning  with  the  nurse’s  tales  of  nightly 
horror  and  the  cook’s  drunken  babblings,  and  leading  on  through 
the  passionate  stirring  of  religious  impulse,  and  thence  by  a 
natural  transition,  by  way  of  Dora’s  eyes  and  Lily’s  pouting  lips, 
to  the  full  revelation  of  love,  idealisation,  and  disillusionment. 
The  picture  is  unbroken  by  conscious  contrast  and  undisturbed  by 
artifice.  It  simply  unfolds  itself,  like  life,  in  a  coloured  scroll  of 
hope  and  disappointment. 

It  is  still,  of  course,  an  open  question  how  far  Art  should 
reproduce  life  just  as  it  is,  and  how  much  licence  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  it  in  the  way  of  arrangement  and  stage  management. 
George  Eliot  blamed  Mrs.  Gaskell  for  her  love  of  contrast  and 
dramatic  effect,  maintaining  (as  is  indeed  true)  that  life  does  not 
work  towards  “curtains,”  through  a  series  of  conveniently 
arranged  episodes.  Nevertheless,  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the 
well-made  story,  that  the  reader  never  forgets  its  principal  char¬ 
acteristics,  while  the  new  school  of  fiction  does  undoubtedly  lose 
its  outline  in  the  memory  within  a  month  or  tw'o,  so  that  one 
story  melts  into  another  in  a  vague  mist  of  confusion.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  is  the  wealth  of  detail  in  this  new  spiritual 
realism  that  the  reader  returns  to  it  again  and  again  with  a  sense 
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of  novelty  and  surprise ;  the  emotional  insight  is  so  various,  the 
human  touches  are  so  manifold,  and  the  intuition  is  so  acute  as 
to  be  almost  feminine.  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  the 
women  characters  should  be  just  as  sensitively  revealed  as  the 
men.  The  theme  is  youth ;  and  youth  is  womanhood’s  peculiar 
province.  Upon  the  artist’s  avowed  principle  that  “childhood 
makes  the  instrument  of  life,  youth  tunes  the  strings,  and  early 
manhood  plays  the  melody,”  the  influence  of  woman  in  the  game 
becomes  paramount,  for  the  boy’s  mother  and  the  young  man’s 
sweetheart  are,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  moulding 
measures  of  his  character.  In  Sinister  Street  the  manhood  of 
Michael  Fane  is  shaped  by  the  process  of  disillusionment.  He 
learns  much,  when  he  hears  the  story  of  his  mother’s  shame ;  his 
education  is  completed,  when  his  sweetheart  plays  him  foully 
false.  But  the  disillusionment  never  deepens  into  despair.  The 
imperishable  charm  of  romantic  passion  mellows  every  memory. 
The  tragedy  of  youth  may  be  age,  but  so  long  as  the  heart  is 
young  there  is  always  hope.  The  one  thing  youth  has  to  dread  is 
the  withering  of  the  receptive  faculties.  Life  is  full  of  adventure 
and  recompense.  Even  Columbine,  when  her  fresh  innocence  has 
been  broken  upon  Ixion’s  wheel,  may  enjoy  a  St.  Martin’s  summer 
of  reconciliation  ;  even  the  lonely  Pauline,  when  her  lover’s  selfish¬ 
ness  has  tarnished  her  bright  faith  in  love,  can  re-live  the  lost 
springtime  in  recollection,  and  revive  forgotten  kisses,  when  the 
roses  break  again  along  the  Rectory  garden-paths.  Youth  is  born 
to  be  disillusioned  :  and  when  the  process  is  over,  youth  is  over 
also.  But  so  long  as  hope  revives,  so  long  is  life  still  worth  living. 

Happiness,  therefore,  lies  apparently  in  illusion,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  Cannan,  working  in  a  sterner  medium  than  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  would  extend  the  activity  of  illusion  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Life  to  him  is  alw'ays  round  the  corner,  perpetu¬ 
ally  avoiding  our  grasp.  Like  children,  we  take  everything  for 
granted  and  find  our  only  happiness  in  a  game  of  pretence.  The 
old  parson  in  Round  the  Corner  spends  all  his  days  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  traditional  concept  of  life,  and  only  realises,  when  I 
his  pilgrimage  is  closing,  that  he  has  never  touched  hands  with 
reality  at  all.  In  Old  Mole  the  middle-aged  schoolmaster  is 
forced  by  the  inequity  of  circumstance  to  break  free  from  tradition 
at  a  time  when  he  is  already  too  old  to  profit  by  his  freedom. 
In  Young  Earnest  a  beginner  in  life  takes  his  courage  in  both 
hands,  and  does  not  arrive  at  a  glimpse  of  the  true  meaning  of 
existence,  until  he  has  splashed  himself  pretty  considerably  in 
the  miry  gutters  of  experience.  All  of  them  are  playing  with 
life,  concealing  the  truth  from  themselves  and  from  one  another. 
They  hurt  one  another  in  the  course  of  their  game;  they  do 
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'  frequent  and  irreparable  wrong  to  their  spiritual  consciousness ; 
and  yet  they  have  their  exquisite  intervals,  when  pleasure  and 
pain  are  so  closely  intertwined  as  to  be  almost  inextricable.  The 
most  perfect  moments  in  their  life  are  the  moments  of  pure 
emotion. 

No  doubt  this  glorification  of  the  sensuous  side  of  human  nature 
*  is  to  a  great  extent  a  reaction  against  the  false  importance  which 
the  last  generation  ascribed  to  science  and  scientific  phenomena. 
The  very  poetry  of  the  Victorian  era  was  steeped  in  science ;  the 
trail  of  Darwinism  was  heavy  upon  the  contemporary  imagination. 
Years  have  passed ;  Science  has  ridden  roughshod  over  the  world, 
and  is  now  found  to  have  effected  absolutely  nothing  in  the  service 
of  the  soul  of  man.  Indeed,  the  existing  circumstances  upon 
the  Continent  of  Europe  go  to  prove  that  the  most  scientific  of 
all  nations  may  also  be  the  most  inhuman  and  brutal.  What 
more  natural  than  an  escape  from  all  scientific  restraint  into  the 
purely  human  atmosphere  of  impulse  and  emotion?  And  when 
a  great  war  sweeps  down  upon  the  world,  revolutionising  all 
existing  standards,  impulse  and  emotion  come  into  their  own 
again,  as  the  only  surviving  guides  of  a  universe  which  seems 
to  have  lost  its  way  in  a  dark  forest  of  spectral  horror  and 
desolation. 

Two  years  ago  the  youth  of  England  might  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  by  a  superficial  critic  for  a  body  of  self-indulgent,  pleasure- 
loving,  indeterminate  triflers.  The  very  fiction  which  we  have 
been  considering  appeared  to  many  to  be  little  more  than  an 
apologia  for  a  vain  Epicureanism,  wasting  its  summer  afternoon 
among  cushions  and  punt-poles,  with  Lalage’s  low  laughter 
rippling  across  the  sun-flecked  waterlilies.  But  when  the  first 
gun  sounded  in  the  distance,  every  white-flanneled  figure  was  on 
its  feet ;  and  before  the  sun  had  set  the  whole  company  were  at 
their  posts  in  dusky  uniform.  The  realism  that  had  concentrated 
itself  upon  the  emotions  was  justified  by  its  immediate  acceptance 
of  the  supreme  emotion  of  all ;  there  w’as  no  disillusionment  so 
drab  that  it  hesitated  to  embrace  the  old  heroic  illusion  of  the 
ages,  and  to  bind  itself  in  honour  to  the  ultimate  self-sacrifice. 

And,  as  it  happens,  the  literature  of  the  present  year  has 
furnished  us  with  an  eloquent  example  of  the  influence  of  war 
upon  the  New  Eealism,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole’s 
powerful  and  imaginative  novel.  The  Dark  Forest.  Here  w’e  find 
a  group  of  young  men,  of  different  types  and  nationalities,  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  Russian  front  in  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross.  That 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the  emotional  complication  of  the 
case,  they  are  accompanied  by  women  helpers,  with  whom, 
inevitably,  first  one  and  then  another  falls  in  love.  Between  two 
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of  the  men  there  lies  the  shadow  of  a  dead  woman  whom  both 
have  loved,  and  in  whose  memory  each  of  the  survivors  finds  his 
sole  sustaining  inspiration.  War  has  been  often  enough  described 
in  fiction  before,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  with  such  an  intensity  of 
emotional  force  and  spirituality.  The  bare  horror  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  is  suddenly  illuminated  by  spiritual  insight,  so  that  the 
ghastly  experiences  to  which  this  sensitive  company  of  tiros  is 
exposed  are  accepted,  not  as  a  series  of  inevitable  physical  assaults 
upon  the  nervous  system,  but  rather  as  forming  a  beneficent 
threshing-floor  of  character,  where  the  true  is  winnowed  from 
the  false.  The  sudden  reduction  of  all  emotions  to  the  bedrock 
platform  of  life  and  death  eliminates  everything  but  the  essential ; 
all  inequalities  of  temperament  and  misunderstanding  fade  away 
in  the  sudden  revelation  of  immortal  truth.  Life,  that  once 
seemed  always  round  the  comer,  is  now  face  to  face  wdth  the 
intrepid  combatant  of  death. 

We  hail,  then,  in  this  latest  development  of  English  fiction  a 
definite,  sincere,  and  successful  attempt  to  speak  the  truth  about 
the  things  that  belong  to  peace  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  definite, 
because  it  breaks  finally  with  a  number  of  retarding  conventions 
which  obliged  the  novelist  to  muster  his  characters  in  pens,  some 
labelled  virtuous  and  some  vicious,  and  both  classes  expected  to 
behave  in  every  occurring  situation  precisely  in  accordance  with 
the  label  of  its  class.  The  New  Eealism  goes  straight  to  the 
heart  of  man,  and  finds  it  of  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together. 
It  is  sincere,  again,  because,  w^hile  it  recognises  the  omnipotent 
claim  of  romance  and  true  sentiment,  it  has  banished  senti¬ 
mentality  altogether  from  the  stage.  False  romanticism  is  no 
longer  permitted  to  veil  the  facts  of  human  nature,  and  the  shame 
that  is  afraid  of  the  naked  beauty  of  pure  passion  is  nailed  im¬ 
placably  to  the  counter  as  false  coin.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  overwhelming  shame,  w^hen  desire,  or  its  gratification, 
is  allowed  to  become  ugly.  What  is  ugly  and  gross  is  recognised 
at  once  as  disgraceful.  When  Michael  Fane  looked  into  the  cave 
by  the  seaside,  and  encountered  a  hideous  revelation  of  physical 
passion,  his  instinctive  purity  revolted  in  disgust.  It  was  his  first 
acquaintance  with  that  prurient  lust  which  is  in  reality  the 
shadow  cast  by  love,  the  very  negation  of  the  bright,  w'holesome 
impulses  of  youth.  Fresh,  clear  passion  does  not  hide  itself  in 
a  cave.  It  is  a  creature  of  the  open  air,  swift  as  the  running 
brook,  changeful  as  the  sunlight  that  trembles  through  the  quiver¬ 
ing  leaves.  It  is  a  fairy  changeling  of  the  moment  that  has  never¬ 
theless  touched  hands  with  immortality.  The  New  Eealism,  after 
all,  is  only  the  old  Idealism,  seen  from  the  other  side. 

Arthur  Waugh. 
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Some  time  during  the  nineteenth  century’s  second  half,  at  the 
very  depth  of  the  dead  season,  the  most  famous  Parliamentary 
figure  of  his  time,  then  quite  recently  promoted  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  leadership,  was  turning  out  of  Pall  Mall  into  the  Carlton 
Club.  His  dress  was  remarkable  and  dazzling  enough  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  cabmen,  the  country  cousins,  the  gentlemen 
passing  through  Ijondon  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  provinces, 
the  loafing  nondescripts,  constant  to  the  West  End  all  the  year 
round,  that  generally  have  pretty  much  to  themselves  the  St. 
James’s  district  on  a  fine  September  day.  The  observed  of  those 
observers  on  the  occasion  now  recalled  wore  a  short  brown  velvet 
coat,  in  colour  and  cut  a  cross  between  an  artist’s  and  a  game- 
keeper’s  traditional  garb,  with  knickerbockers  to  match,  and  with 
stockings  whose  variety  of  hues  outvied  the  many-coloured  coat 
that  marked  the  patriarch’s  affection  for  the  son  of  his  old  age. 
The  hair  still  retained  something  of  its  original  raven  colour  and 
curl  and  was  surmounted  by  a  kind*  of  Spanish  sombrero  hat, 
suggesting  a  guitar,  and  in  England  seldom  seen  off  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  boards.  Altogether  a  figure  that  might  well  have 
startled  the  staid  champions  of  Church  and  State,  had  they 
suddenly  raised  their  eyes  from  their  newspapers  or  luncheon- 
plates  to  look  upon  it. 

To  the  illustrious  personage  thus  attired  enter,  as  the  stage 
directions  say,  the  then  presiding  genius  of  the  granite-pillared 
constitutional  house  of  call.  This  was  the  most  indefatigable 
and  influential  among  the  Conservative  wire-pullers  and  organisers 
of  his  time.  He  had  recently  (1868)  inherited  the  earldom,  eight 
years  later  to  be  improved  into  a  marquisate,  but  was  still  best 
known  as  the  Lord  Nevill  who,  with  Colonel  Taylor  for  colleague 
and  Mr.  Markham  Spofforth  for  business  man,  had  carefully 
watched  and  strengthened  the  beginnings  of  Conservative  re¬ 
action  after  the  Gladstonian  triumph  over  the  Irish  Church 
following  the  Derby-Disraeli  Household  Suffrage  Bill  of  1867.  A 
well-set,  broad-shouldered,  firmly-made  man,  of  a  little  over  the 
middle  height.  Lord  Abergavenny,  in  appearance  and  manner,  as 
in  movement  and  dress,  remained,  till  within  a  short  time  of 
his  recent  death,  much  what  he  was  when  seen  now%  briskly 
mounting  the  Carlton  steps.  The  black  melton  cut-away  coat,  and 
the  shape  of  the  black  silk  hat,  not  so  much  worn  on  the  head, 
as  projecting  on  its  right  side  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  were  as 
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much  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  Lord  Abergavenny  as  they 
had  been  of  Lord  Nevill,  or  as  the  then  familiar  Inverness  cape 
was  of  his  factotum  Spofforth,  nearly  the  most  frequent  and 
perhaps  quite  the  most  successful  of  marksmen  in  the  Bridge 
pheasant  coverts.  But  for  something  in  his  air  of  quiet  swagger 
Lord  Abergavenny,  as  he  is  seen  now  in  Pall  Mall,  and  as  in  those 
days  he  was  seen  among  his  owm  Kent  and  Sussex  people,  was 
not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  one  of  his  own  farmers  who 
had  taken  a  day  off  from  the  partridges  to  call  upon  his  lawyer ; 
he  tripped  so  lightly  past  the  red  granite  pillars  that,  before 
his  velvet-coated  and  knickerbockered  friend  disappeared  inside 
he  had  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  w^hispered  in  his  ear 
“Dizzy,  go  home  and  change  your  clothes!”  (The  statesman 
thus  addressed  was  not  the  only  person  to  whom  the  head  of 
the  “  Kentish  gang  ”  gave  that  name ;  for  there  existed  then  an 
ostler  at  a  Tunbridge  Wells  hotel  with  such  a  look  of  the  future 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  his  face  and  figure  that,  in  his  genial  way, 
Lord  Abergavenny  always  saluted  him  by  the  statesman’s  name.) 
Without  a  murmur  or  a  moment’s  delay  the  other  prepared  to 
give  effect  to  the  command.  In  a  little  over  half-an-hour  he 
reappeared  in  the  sober  and  blameless  habit  proper  to  one 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  national  affairs. 

Disraeli  made  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny  a  marquis  in  the  same 
year  (1876)  that  he  made  himself  an  earl.  He  not  only  saw’  in  the 
chief  of  the  Nevill  clan  an  impressive  product  of  the  “free  and 
patrician  life  ”  instinctively  admired  by  the  British  people,  but 
had  a  real  liking  for  him,  if  only  for  the  contrast  of  the  Nevill 
cordiality  in  private  life  with  the  scant  and  grudging  civility  on 
purely  social  occasions  shown  by  his  titular  chief,  the  fourteenth 
Earl  of  Derby,  who,  long  after  Disraeli  had  made  himself  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  party,  often  joined  in  the  laugh  against  the  “upstart 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  race.”  The  contemptuous  curiosity  of  the 
“men  of  metal  and  acres”  and  the  “bigwigs”  generally,  on  both 
sides  and  in  both  Houses,  in  the  brilliant  adventurer,  brought  out 
by  Bentinck  and  patronised  by  Lyndhurst,  was  shown  in  a  once 
well-known  engraving  :  the  artist  had  drawn  Disraeli  as  the 
central  figure,  surrounded  by  the  Protectionist  magnates  whose 
organ  he  had  made  himself  in  1846.  The  whole  caricature, 
still  perhaps  visible  in  some  old  print-shop  window’s,  might 
with  a  few  changes  have  depicted  Gulliver’s  arrival  in  Brob- 
dingnag  and  the  amused  interest  excited  among  the  inhabitants, 
“each  as  tall  as  an  ordinary  church  steeple,”  by  the  arrival 
of  the  “tiny  dwarf,”  fresh  from  his  visit  to  Lilliput;  for 
from  one  to  another  of  the  territorial  Parliamentarians  and 
the  very  doorkeeper  in  the  background  spread  the  surprised  smile 
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I  at  the  oiled  and  ringletted  attorney’s  clerk,  something  between 
a  Jew-dandy  down  on  his  luck  and  an  old-clothes-man.  The 
colleague  brought  in  by  Wyndham  Lewis  at  Maidstone  (1837) 
was,  indeed,  not  taken  more  seriously  by  his  backers  on  his  own 
side  than  on  the  other  by  the  easy-going  Lord  Melbourne, 
Disraeli’s  first  meeting  with  whom  took  place  at  Mrs.  Norton’s 
dinner-table.  The  conversation  having  turned  on  Eastern 
politics,  the  fresh-fledged  member  with  w'hom  the  Kentish 
borough  had  startled  the  Commons,  after  listening  to  the 
only  other  guest,  the  Whig  chief,  said,  “Your  Lordship 
seems  to  take  your  idea  of  these  things  from  the  ‘  Arabian 
Nights!  “Oh!”  said  Melbourne,  rubbing  his  hands,  “and  a 
devilish  good  place  to  take  them  from,  too.”  “The  wondrous  boy 
who  w'rote  Alroy  ”  so  piqued  Melbourne’s  curiosity  that  before 
the  end  of  the  evening  he  said,  “If  you  think  I  can  help  you, 
tell  me;  and  what  is  it  you  really  wish  to  be?”  “I  intend,”  was 
the  answer,  “to  be  Prime  Minister!” 

That  ambition  had  long  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  when 
Lord  Lyndhurst’s  and  the  fourth  Earl  of  Orford’s  good  offices  first 
secured  Disraeli  Eridge  Castle  for  his  stronghold,  wuth  the  Nevill 
connection  for  his  supporters  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  “  Kentish 
gang”  for  his  henchmen.  The  greatest  personal  force  in  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Conservatism,  who  passed  away  towards  the  close 
of  last  year,  w’as  then  only  the  heir  to  the  Abergavenny  earldom. 
As  Lord  Nevill  he  had  been  too  much  absorbed  in  his  stud,  his 
game  coverts,  and  his  rabbit  ferreting  to  fill  any  of  the  family  seats 
in  the  Lower  House.  In  1867  he  found  there  was  no  sport  like 
politics.  He  then  became  a  prime  agent  in  the  Conservative 
reaction ;  the  general  election  of  November,  1868,  had,  indeed, 
resulted  in  a  Gladstonian  majority.  “That,”  as  Lord  Abergavenny 
explained,  “was  because  the  ‘  Tory  residuum  ’  enfranchised  by 
the  Derby-Disraeli  Reform  Bill  needed  a  little  time  to  pull  them¬ 
selves  together  in  support  of  their  benefactors.  But  wait  till 
the  next  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  Give  the  Conservative 
democracy  a  fair  chance,  and  the  Liberals  would  find  themselves 
in  opposition  for  half-a-dozen  years  to  come.”  The  Master  of 
Eridge  therefore  at  once  set  to  work  on  mobilising  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  working  man,  who,  as  he  predicted  would  surely  happen, 
restored  his  true  friends  to  Downing  Street  in  1874. 

With  two  electioneering  experts  like  the  already  mentioned 
SpolTorth  and  Disraeli’s  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  Colonel  Taylor, 
Lord  Abergavenny  went  through  all  the  figures  and  local  details  of 
the  polling  throughout  the  country  in  1868,  very  much  as,  in  1846, 
his  prototype.  Lord  George  Bentinck,  had  mastered  every  fact 
and  figure  that  could  strengthen  the  case  for  Protection  against 
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Free  Trade.  Living  much  in  the  country,  in  familiar  association 
with  every  rural  class,  he  could  not  despair  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  because  of  his  conviction  that  the  masses  must 
always  find  their  natural  leaders  in  an  aristocracy  which 
like  the  English,  did  its  duty.  His  own  family  annals,  indeed' 
furnished  quite  a  touching  instance  of  the  hold  possessed  by  the 
Peerage  upon  the  popular  belief  and  respect.  During  the  April 
of  1847  one  of  his  ancestors,  afterwards  to  be  known  as  “Lord 
Burgeny,”  while  keeping  his  terms  at  Christ  Church,  had,  with 
his  particular  friends.  Lord  Charles  Scott  of  the  Buccleuch 
family,  and  one  or  two  favoured  commoners,  been  making  a  night 
of  it  at  his  rooms,  not  in,  but  near,  the  aristocratic  quarter  known 
as  “Canterbury.”  The  next  morning  their  college  scout  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  evidently  killed  by  his 
tumble.  The  fellow,  it  wms  supposed,  had  been  as  drunk  as  his 
masters,  lacked  the  sense  to  fall  discreetly ;  hence  his  end. 
A  coroner’s  jury,  how'ever,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  murder  against 
persons  unknown.  The  Dean  and  Censor  duly  interviewed  the 
noble  undergraduates.  “Lord  Burgeny”  secured  the  man’s 
widow  a  lodge-keepership  in  one  of  the  family  parks,  provided  for 
his  two  children,  was  complimented  on  conduct  worthy  of  his 
noble  race ;  while  his  two  untitled  friends  concerned  in  the  affair 
were  promptly  sent  down. 

The  first  Marquis  of  Abergavenny  may  or  may  not  have  heard 
this  anecdote  concerning  his  progenitor.  Supposing  him  to  have 
done  so,  he  w'ould  not  have  been  proud  of  his  ancestor,  because 
he  himself  hated  a  toady  even  more  than  he  did  a  Radical,  and 
despised  servility  from  his  heart,  fjord  Abergavenny’s  “man” 
had  been,  ever  since  the  late  ’sixties,  the  former  Conserva¬ 
tive  election  manager,  Markham  Spofforth,  for  some  time 
a  partner  in  the  famous  Victoria  Street  firm  of  Baxter,  Rose, 
Norton  &  Co.  Spofforth’s  room  was  entered  one  morning  almost 
simultaneously  by  two  visitors,  one  his  noble  patron,  the  other 
Thomas  Hamber,  ex-editor  of  the  Standard,  then  rather  down  on 
his  luck.  It  wms  a  pouring  wet  day ;  the  rain  still  streamed  off 
Hamber’s  umbrella  and  coat.  “For  Heaven’s  sake!”  Spofforth 
exclaimed  to  him,  “don’t  come  near  me  or  I  shall  have 
rheumatism.”  Then,  turning  to  the  Marquis,  “Allow  me,  my 
dear  Lord,  to  take  off  your  coat  and  have  it  dried  for  you.” 
“First  come,  first  served,”  returned  the  Marquis;  “Captain 
Hamber  came  in  before  me ;  look  after  him.” 

A  nobleman  on  so  exalted  a  pedestal  might  rub  shoulders  with 
anyone.  He  could  suffer  no  loss  of  dignity,  w^hatever  his 
condescensions  to  the  humblest  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Birth 
made  the  first  Marquis  of  his  line  a  patrician  and  plutocrat. 
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!  A  certain  rugged  amiability  of  temper,  the  levelling  influences 
of  public  school,  of  race-course,  turf,  and  game-covert  developed 
him  into  a  Tory  democrat,  who  owed  nothing  to  Disraeli’s  “Young 
Englandism,”  and  who  had  done  most  of  his  life’s  work  when 
“Young  Englandism  ’’  was  redressed  and  renamed  by  Lord 
Kandolph  Churchill,  to  become  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Primrose 
League  with  Lord  Abergavenny  for  its  first  Grand  Councillor. 
To  movements  of  this  sort,  as  to  all  theatrical  effects,  he  did  not 
attach  too  much  importance.  He  looked  upon  them,  indeed, 
exactly  with  the  same  eye  as  did  the  old-fashioned  High  Church¬ 
man  on  the  outward  trappings  and  performances  of  Eitualism. 
They  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with  altogether;  still,  there 
was  no  harm  in  them,  and  they  suited  the  temper  of  a  decorative, 
luxurious,  and  aesthetic  age.  The  popularisation  of  Conservative 
ideas  formed  the  leading  aim  of  his  entire  course.  In  that  object 
he  had  for  his  ally  during  part  of  his  time  the  wealthy  Yorkshire- 
man,  Andrew  Montagu,  familiarly  known  as  “the  little  squire,’’ 
whose  wealth  proved  a  useful  ally  of  Lord  Abergavenny’s  rank 
in  securing  for  both  the  Carltons  the  vogue  which  has  made  them 
in  their  social  as  in  their  political  aspect  the  greatest  club  suc¬ 
cesses  ever  known.  “Is  he  really  a  good  fellow?  ’’ — not  “Is  he  a 
sound  Conservative,  What  can  he  do  for  the  party.  Who  and  what 
is  he,  and  Where  does  he  live?’’ — so  invariably  asked  the  Marquis 
about  any  Carlton  candidate  unknown  to  himself.  The  Club 
ought  to  be  a  social  microcosm  of  the  constitution,  incorporating 
in  itself,  and  getting  some  kind  of  service  out  of,  the  best  brains 
as  well  as  the  first  rank  and  influence  of  the  time.  At  the 
Carlton  throughout  his  active  life  he  kept  himself  in  touch  with 
borough  and  county  members  equally,  and  with  his  finger  ever 
on  the  pulse  of  feeling  in  the  rank  and  file,  did  more  than  anyone 
else  to  prevent  party  splits,  and  harmonised  conflicting  interests 
or  rival  ideas. 

An  habitue  and  pillar  of  the  Carlton,  Lord  Abergavenny 
became,  in  1883,  the  founder  of  the  Constitutional  in  Northumber¬ 
land  Avenue,  a  nucleus  for  which  he  had  formed  many  years 
earlier  in  a  little  coterie  of  county  and  high-class  borough  mem¬ 
bers.  “My  lodge,”  as  he  called  it,  was  sometimes  summoned 
to  Bridge.  Its  more  frequent  place  of  meeting  was  its  creator’s 
London  or  Brighton  house.  Its  chief  business  consisted  in 
influencing  current  legislation,  in  helping  approved  Ministries 
out  of  tight  places,  and  in  mining  the  ground  beneath  Liberal 
Cabinets.  Throughout  his  cooperation  with  Disraeli  he  politically 
anticipated  that  “array  of  the  nation”  which  has  been  the  very 
essence  of  the  scientific  military  recruiting  of  these  latter  days. 

reaction,  1867-8,  there  existed 
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a  little  evening  sheet,  much  hawked  about  theatres  and  music-halls  I 
The  Glow-worm]  two  of  its  editors,  Arthur  4  Beckett  and  Sir  I 

Douglas  Straight,  passed  away  last  year ;  two  more.  Sir  F.  c  I 

Burnand  and  another,  at  this  writing  still  survive.  Attended  by  f 
one  of  his  retainers,  or  by  the  tall,  broad-shouldered,  good-lookincr 
Irishman,  the  Chief  Whip  and  Councillor-in-General  of  Tory  I 

Ministers,  Colonel  Taylor,  Lord  Nevill  visited  every  place  of  I 

nightly  amusement  to  see  how  the  small  broadsheet  circulated. 

As  much  of  the  paper  as  could  be  spared  from  the  evening  pro-  I 
gramme  and  theatrical  gossip  was  occupied  with  occasional  notes  ji 
in  the  Pall  Mall  style,  and  political  articles  which,  with  a  little  ! 
stiffening,  the  illustrious  visitors  thought  might  help  to  Con-  ■ 
servatise  those  who  read  them  over  their  light  refreshment  i 
between  the  acts.  Negotiations  for  buying  or  subsidising  the  print 
were  actually  on  foot,  but  came  to  nothing.  Its  literary  and  1 
political  conductor,  after  being  personally  examined  by  the  Fridge  I 
junto,  was  pronounced  to  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.  ] 
The  proprietor,  however,  a  typical  sporting  man  about  town,  i 

and  a  fine  whist  player  for  stakes  he  sometimes  found  incon-  I 

veniently  high,  struck  the  Earl  as  being  too  much  a  votary  of  the  I 
“temple  of  trumps,”  in  Thackeray’s  phrase,  diligently  to  concern  (1 
himself  with  the  drudgery  of  new'spaper  enterprise.  Also,  on  think-  | 
ing  it  over.  Lord  Abergavenny  came  to  the  conclusion  that  London  1 
had  too  many  newspai^ers  already.  If  money  w^as  to  be  spent  on 
these  things  it  had  better  go  to  the  provincial  Press,  especially  in  | 
his  native  Durham,  w^here,  at  Baby,  was  the  cradle  of  his  race.  ^ 
There,  he  held,  the  real  reading  public  was  to  be  found.  Accord-  | 
ingly,  with  the  exception  of  a  stray  sheet  or  two  in  Sussex  or 

Kent,  South  of  England  journalism  owed  nothing  to  the  Nevill 

clan.  Lord  Abergavenny’s  one  business  wms  to  secure  eventual  1 
triumph  for  the  Conservative  reaction,  which  he  had  done  more  i 
than  anyone  else  towards  starting  in  the  later  ’sixties.  “The 
country” — to  quote  his  own  words — “was  (he  had  always  be 
lieved)  sound  at  heart.”  Therefore  he  had  always  “put  his  money 
on  Household  Suffrage.”  In  1874  the  Abergavenny  tactics,  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  thirty  years,  gave  the  Conservatives  a 
greater  majority  than  they  had  had  under  Peel  in  1841.  The  net 
Tory  gain  was  therefore  power  as  well  as  place.  With  a  majority 
of  106,  Disraeli,  as  Prime  Minister  for  the  second  time,  publicly 
hailed  his  noble  friend  as  the  greatest  party-maker  the  good  cause 
had  ever  known,  and  as  “my  leader,  my  head,  my  chief.” 

“How  was  it,”  Disraeli  and  his  puissant  ally,  “the  party- 
maker,”  had  often  discussed,  “that,  in  the  Conservative  rout  of 
1868,  the  great  Lancashire  towns  differed  from  smaller  places 
and  from  country  districts  in  remaining  loyal  to  the  Constitutional 
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party?”  “Because,”  they  agreed,  “the  large  cities,  and  the 
northern  boroughs  generally,  had  for  some  time  possessed  political 
organisations  of  their  own,  entirely  independent  of  official,  pluto¬ 
cratic,  or  aristocratic  patronage.”  Within  half-a-dozen  years 
Conservative  associations,  after  the  Lancashire  pattern,  covered 
the  whole  kingdom.  “Let  these  bodies  have  their  head,  go  their 
own  w'ay,  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  save  the  kingdom.” 
That  was  Lord  Abergavenny’s  own  idea,  supplemented  by 
another  equally  important  and  true,  namely,  the  imperative  need 
of  adequately  representing  in  any  Conservative  administration 
the  boroughs  as  well  as  the  counties.  That  point  had  not  received 
due  attention,  even  in  1874.  For  some  time  afterwards  the 
knights  of  the  shire  were  allowed  to  flaunt  their  superiority  over 
the  urban  burgesses.  Lord  Abergavenny’s  sense  of  power  was 
abundantly  gratified  by  the  territorial  influence  which  had  made 
him  the  great  “Panjandrum”  of  Toryism.  As  regards  the  local 
Conservative  associations  he  wished  them  w^ell,  but  thought  it 
better  to  keep  himself  in  the  background,  and  only  take  an  active 
interest  in  their  management  when  they  came  to  him  or  to  the 
politicians,  in  the  South  of  England  and  of  Wales,  with  whom 
he  worked,  and  who  formed  a  sort  of  Committee  of  Safety  for 
the  good  cause  throughout  the  realm.  It  was  in  the  capacity 
now'  described  that  Disraeli,  when  describing  Lord  Abergavenny 
and  his  work  between  1868  and  1874,  dwelt  on  the  “fiery  force, 
the  perfect  self-control,  united  with  all  those  personal  qualities 
that  turned  into  a  labour  of  love  exertion  with  such  an  inspiring 
comrade.” 

In  politics  Lord  Abergavenny  treated  his  hewers  of  wood 
and  carriers  of  water  as  considerately  and  even  as  generously 
as  he  did  the  servants  beneath  his  own  roof  or  the  day  labourers 
on  his  estate  .He  first  brought  to  Disraeli’s  personal  notice  the 
Conservative  man  of  business,  already  mentioned  more  than  once. 
By  so  doing  he,  of  course,  made  his  protege  enemies  as  well  as 
friends.  Cabinet  resignations  and  the  Prime  Minister’s  deadly 
quarrel  with  his  private  secretary  had  attended  the  Derby-Disraeli 
Reform  Bill’s  introduction.  Ministerialists,  Adullamites,  old 
Tories,  new  Conservatives,  and  ultra-Kadicals  all  had  splits  and 
traitors  in  their  respective  camps.  The  Yorkshire  lawyer,  to 
whom  the  Nevill  influence  had  entrusted  the  Ministerial  election 
business,  w'as  charged  by  other  lawyers,  who  wanted  his  position, 
with  treason  to  the  Household  Franchise  Bill.  Disraeli  therefore 
sent  for  the  incriminated  understrapper,  who  was  brought  to  him 
by  the  Master  of  Bridge.  “I  am  told,”  he  said,  addressing 
SpolTorth,  “that  you  are  trying  to  upset  my  Reform  Bill.”  “Do 
you  believe  it,  sir?”  asked  Spofforth.  After  a  piercing  scrutiny 
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of  a  few  seconds  the  answer  came,  “No,  Mr.  Spofforth,  I  do  not”  I 
“You  may  safely  say  that,”  said  the  head  of  the  Nevills;  “for  i 
in  these  things  Spofforth  goes  as  straight  as  he  shoots.”  And  so 
the  matter  ended. 

Nineteenth  century  political  memoirs  contain  no  mention,  by 
the  professional  actors  on  the  St.  Stephen’s  boards,  of  the  great  I 
noble,  once  the  life  and  soul  of  his  party.  Such  a  silence  is  more 
significant  than  speech.  Lord  Abergavenny’s  work  was  done  j 
almost  entirely  off  the  political  stage  and  behind  the  scenes.  He  i 
never  held,  nor  would  ever  have  accepted,  office  of  any  kind.  In 
1876  the  Prime  Minister,  whose  later  fortunes  he  had  made, 
became  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  It  was  then  only  according  to  the 
fitness  of  things  that  Lord  Abergavenny  should  advance  a  step  ' 
in  the  peerage,  if  only  to  gratify  his  self-styled  follower.  After 
this,  however,  while  still  reserving  himself  as  a  personal  Provi¬ 
dence  on  great  occasions  for  his  party  and  its  chief  Pall  Mall 
resort,  he  might  exchange  party  cares  for  country  duties  and 
sports.  His  influence  on  the  political  stage  and  actors  survived 
to  some  extent  his  withdrawal.  The  Abergavenny  “lodge”  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet ;  its  members  or  their  agents  conveyed  the  grand 
master’s  advice  or  instructions  to  those  whom  they  might  concern.  | 
Thus  in  1880  the  Nevill  group,  to  a  large  extent,  supported  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  against  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  The 
Marquis,  however,  summoned  Randolph  to  E ridge.  Conveying  to 
him  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  appreciation,  he  impressively,  as  from 
Disraeli  himself,  bade  him  remember  that  those  who  wish  to  I 
command  must  first  learn  to  obey. 

Meanwhile  the  Conservative  body,  in  their  electoral  operations, 
had  exactly  reversed  the  methods  proved  so  triumphantly  vindi¬ 
cated  by  the  pollings  half-a-dozen  years  earlier.  After  Lord 
Abergavenny’s  retirement,  from  1876  to  1880,  the  London 
managers,  with  the  support  of  a  few  provincial  sycophants, 
imposed  their  candidates  upon  urban  and  rural  constituencies, 
for  the  most  part  without  troubling  to  ascertain  their  local  accept-  j 
ability  or  the  opposite.  The  Conservative  eclipse  follow’ed ;  it  was 
but  temporarily  ended  after  the  lapse  of  exactly  five  years,  June 
8th,  1885,  by  the  present  Lord  St.  Aldw^yn’s  motion  against  the 
beer  and  spirit  duties.  Meanwhile  there  had  passed  away  most 
of  those  with  whom,  as  colleagues,  chiefs,  or  subordinates.  Lord 
Abergavenny  had  fought  his  political  battles.  Party  w'arfare 
had  lost  for  him  much  of  its  interest  on  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  death 
in  the  April  of  1880.  He  could  always  occupy  himself  agreeably 
at  Eridge.  His  Welsh  possessions  unexpectedly  called  for  his 
close  attention.  Domestic  distresses  came  fast  and  heavy,  and 


affected  even  his  iron  constitution.  He  disliked  also  the  Salisbury- 
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The  “party-maker,”  as  Disraeli,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  con¬ 
tinued  to  call  him,  only  adapted  to  his  own  time  an  authority 
which  had  been  in  the  family  from  the  Middle  Ages.  The  “last 
of  the  Marquises  ”  came  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Nevill  of 
Eaby  in  Durham,  who,  as  Earl  of  Westmorland,  became  the  uncle 
of  the  “last  of  the  barons.”  The  Wars  of  the  Eoses  began  in 
1455;  they  did  not  finally  end  till  Bosworth,  in  1485.  During 
those  years  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  peace  contributed  equally 
to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  foundations  of  the  Nevill  prosperity 
and  prestige.  The  fourth  of  the  Abergavenny  barons  fought  on 
the  winning,  the  Lancastrian,  side  at  Tewkesbury  (1471). 
Throughout  what  remained  of  the  struggle,  like  the  King-maker 
himself,  he  changed  his  party  more  than  once,  generally  in  a 
judicious  direction.  As  so  often  happened  with  the  great  historic 
houses,  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  Nevill  territories  came  from 
the  heiresses  provided  by  a  generous  fate  for  each  successive 
generation.  Disraeli  used  to  distinguish  between  a  deer  park  and 
a  park  that  only  had  deer  in  it.  Bridge  had  been  the  former 
from  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  came  to  the  Nevills  from 
marriage  with  the  Worcester  Beauchamps.  From  Kent  and 
Sussex,  chiefly  through  Fitzalan,  the  Nevills  overflowed  most 
of  England  south  of  the  Trent,  as  well  as  Wales,  where  they 
had  been  first  planted,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  break  the 
spirit  and  to  occupy  the  estates  of  the  Celtic  aborigines.  Together 
with  the  gift  of  ever-growing  wealth  came  the  faculty  of 
statesmanship.  After  visiting  Bridge  with  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1600,  Lord  Burghley,  passing  in  review  the  members  of  his 
Eoyal  mistress’s  council  in  the  front  rank,  places  “My  Lord  of 
Burgeny  ”  first. 

The  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  latest,  portrait  of  him 
shows  Lord  Abergavenny  as  one  of  a  little  group  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s,  Compton  Place,  Eastbourne.  He  stands,  together 
with  his  host,  the  eighth  Duke,  better  known  as  Lord  Harting- 
ton,  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  King  Edward  VII.,  and  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey,  equally  entitled  to  remembrance  for  having  brought  honest 
wine  within  the  reach  of  poor  men  and  for  his  successful  efforts  to 
improve  the  breed  of  hunters  and  carthorses.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  likeness  in  the  photograph  just  mentioned  may  have 
compared  it  with  a  certain  outline  drawing  in  the  Eous  Eoll,  or 
the  graven  lineaments  of  an  effigy  once  to  be  seen  in  Bisham 
Abbey,  and  still  preserved  in  many  antiquarian  volumes.  This 
seems  the  nearest  approach  to  a  portrait  of  the  “King-maker.”  It 
confirms  the  popular  tradition  of  his  having  been  symmetric¬ 
ally  made,  with  the  thick  brown  hair  and  the  blue  eyes  of  his 
ancient  stock,  set  in  a  face  of  whose  light  and  clear  complexion 
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a  girl  might  have  been  proud.  The  small,  regular,  and  delicate 
features  formed  a  contrast  to  the  broad  shoulders  and  the  muscular 
frame.  Such  a  description,  with  a  few  slight  changes,  would 
have  suited,  in  his  prime,  the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny  himself. 
To  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  Compton  Place  group,  already 
mentioned. 

The  personal  composition  of  the  little  gathering  had 
a  social,  and,  indeed,  historical,  significance  of  its  own. 
Edward  IV.  owed  to  the  “King-maker”  not  only  his 
crown,  but  the  advice  by  which  he  so  greatly  profited 
to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of  the  trading  classes,  then  a  new  power 
in  the  State.  The  “King-maker’s”  descendant  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  his  ancestor’s  example  by  encouraging,  on  a  common  basis  of 
sport,  relations  of  personal  friendship  and  cooperation  between 
the  trading  class  and  the  Court  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth  on  the  other.  In  doing  this 
Lord  Abergavenny  spoke  of  himself  as  only  completing  the  social 
fusion  begun  by  the  fifth  Lord  Suffield,  who  arranged  the  Eoyal 
Boat-race  parties  at  Poole,  the  tailor’s,  riverside  villa.  The 
introduction  of  a  wine  merchant  into  the  Eastbourne  group,  as, 
together  with  the  Marquis,  the  guest  of  a  Duke,  symbolised  the 
full-grown  equality  of  social  intercourse  between  sovereign  and 
subject  which  the  “last  of  the  barons”  foresaw,  and  the  “last 
of  the  marquises,”  from  actual  experience,  found  tended  to  popu¬ 
larise  monarchy  and  to  intensify  the  power  inherent  in  the 
principle  of  birth. 

Lord  Abergavenny  never  believed  in  any  of  the  conventional 
nonsense  about  the  antagonism  of  the  new  wealth  to  the  old 
acres.  Large  estates,  he  held,  whatever  their  date  and  to  whom¬ 
ever  they  belonged,  had  an  equal  claim  to  representation  in 
Parliament.  On  this  subject  his  views  were  exactly  those  of  his 
future  King,  as  well  as  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Granville,  to 
both  of  whom,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  VII.  said  the  peers’ 
chamber  was  losing  ground  in  public  opinion,  because  it  inade¬ 
quately  represented  different  classes  and  different  types  of  ideas. 
Queen  Victoria  disapproved  of  such  additions  to  the  peerage. 
Without,  perhaps,  being  influenced  by,  she  was  at  least 
interested  in  knowing  that  Lord  Granville’s  creation  of  the 
Rothschild  title  in  1885  commended  itself,  on  the  grounds  of 
justice  and  good  sense,  to  no  one  more  strongly  than  to  the 
“King-maker’s”  descendant. 

“However  large  the  infusion  of  the  City  into  our  House,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  its  wealth  or  its  influence  swamping 
the  assembly.”  To  such  effect  did  Lord  Abergavenny  sum  up  the 
whole  subject,  when,  in  its  various  aspects,  it  greatly  exercised 
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the  Court  during  the  summer  of  1885.^  The  Turf  and  other  forms 
of  sport  first  brought  Lord  Abergavenny  and  Lord  Hartington 
into  close  mutual  touch.  Lord  Granville  had  spoken  to  the 
Queen  of  a  yearly  rental  not  far  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
as  the  income  possessed  by  at  least  one  of  the  proposed  City  peers 
The  Master  of  Eridge,  in  proof  of  what  he  said,  might  have 
instanced  the  territorial  magnate  who  was  his  guest  at  East¬ 
bourne.  The  head  of  the  Cavendishes  had  a  rent-roll  some  six 
times  as  large  as  his  own,  though  not  uniformly  of  greater  acre 
value.  Within  a  few  days  of  Lord  Abergavenny  there  disappeared 
another  South  of  England  noble.  Lord  De  La  Warr,  like  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  owner  and  creator  of  a  Sussex  watering-place 
(Bexhill-on-Sea).  Their  South  Coast  estates  had  first  come  to 
the  Sackville  family  from  a  series  of  marriages  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  that  enriched  the  Nevills.  In  this,  as  in  most  other 
instances,  the  titled  house  first  achieved  prosperity  and  power 
elsewhere  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  early  settlement. 
The  Somerset  and  Sussex  Wyndhams  are  both  of  eastern  county 
growdh  (Wymondham,  Norfolk).  The  Sackvilles  began  in  Essex 
and  Suffolk  before  a  Royal  grant  and  an  heiress  wife  established 
them  under  the  shadow’  of  the  South  Downs. 

The  heroic  illustration  of  the  tendency  just  mentioned  will 
always  be  found  in  the  family,  over  whose  chief  the  grave  closed 
in  the  last  days  of  1915.  The  Duke  of  Cleveland’s  Baby  is, 
perhaps,  the  one  country  house  in  the  world  with  an  entrance 
and  exit  of  such  size  as  to  admit  of  a  coach-and-four  being  driven 
in,  by  the  principal  door,  through  the  hall,  and  so  out  by  another 
door,  wdth  no  inconvenience  to  the  coachman  or  ducking  of  the 
head  by  the  occupant  of  the  box  seat.  That  had  been  a  feature 
of  the  place  when,  in  the  tw’elve  hundreds,  Isabella  Nevill,  of 
Brancepeth,  brought  the  castle  a  stage  nearer  to  its  possession 
by  the  Nevills.  The  immense  scale  of  the  building  only  typified 
the  immense  area  over  which  the  sway  of  its  owners  w’as  to  make 
itself  felt.  During  a  great  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Wars 
of  the  Boses  had  reduced  the  average  number  of  peers  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  fifteen.  Of  that  total  four  were  sons  of  the  “King¬ 
maker’s”  uncle,  Ralph,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  five  were  sons-in- 
law,  and  two  were  grandsons.  At  that  rate,  it  seemed  as  if,  in 
another  generation,  the  hereditary  chamber  would  become  a 
Nevill  monopoly. 

The  “King-maker’s”  short  career  of  stimulating  movement  and 
feverish  activity  covered  sixteen  years  (1455-1471).  He  lived,  there¬ 
fore,  to  a  good  deal  less  than  half  the  age  of  his  descendant,  the 

(1)  See  Lord  Fitzmaurice’s  Granville,  Vol.  II.,  page  17,  where  the  whole 
subject  is  recorded  in  valuable  detail. 
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“party-maker.”  The  Sir  Thomas  Aclands  of  our  own  day  have 
been  able  to  go  from  their  Devonshire  home,  Killerton,  near 
Exeter,  to  Holnicote,  Somerset,  on  the  edge  of  Exmoor,  without 
going  off  their  own  property.  The  “  last  of  the  barons’  ”  Wilt¬ 
shire  and  Hampshire  property  was  inherited  from  his  grandfather, 
Thomas  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  enabled  him  to  make 
his  periodical  progresses  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  through  the 
Chilterns,  to  Cardiff,  Neath,  Whitchurch,  and  Caerphilly,  and 
not  ask  for  a  safe-conduct  from  any  of  his  territorial  rivals.  The 
first  Marquis  could  look  north,  south,  east,  and  west  from  his 
Kentish  home,  and  reflect  that  between  it,  Lewes,  and  his 
Brighton  home  in  Kemp  Town  no  inch  of  land,  not  his  own, 
was  wedged  in.  The  most  life-like  counterfeit  presentment  of 
the  “last  of  the  marquises”  is  the  statue  adorning  the  principal 
staircase  of  the  Constitutional  Club.  Next  to  that  comes  Mr. 
Mark  Milbank’s  portrait  at  the  Carlton,  remarkable  because  every 
stroke  of  the  artist’s  brush  brings  out  some  fresh  trait  in  its 
original. 

The  man  wdiose  course  has  now  been  reviewed  may  properly 
be  called  the  “last  of  the  marquises,”  in  the  same  sense  as  his 
mediseval  progenitor  has  come  down  to  posterity  as  the  “last  of 
the  barons.”  Even  long  after  he  had  passed  eighty  he  w’as  not 
the  oldest  of  his  order,  his  contemporary,  the  tenth  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  having  been  born  a  few  months  before  him  in  the 
same  year,  1826. 

“Nature  brings  not  back  the  mastodon,  nor  we  those  times.” 
The  territorial  magnates,  nobles,  or  commoners  have  rivals  in 
the  body  politic,  the  professional  multi-millionaires  “from  the 
other  side,”  of  wdiom  their  forefathers  could  not  have  dreamed. 
Those  rivals  are  annexing,  as  owners  or  occupants,  some  fresh 
feudal  homes.  Battle  to-day,  why  not  Belvoir  to-morrow?  How¬ 
ever  far  this  may  be  carried,  the  union  of  historic  descent,  with 
wide-stretching  estates,  such  as  the  greatest  of  the  latter-day 
Nevills  illustrated,  will  still  remain  among  the  greatest  of 
national  forces. 


T.  H.  S.  E SCOTT. 
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THE  EFFICACY  OF  THE  BLOCKADE. 

Of  all  the  regrettable  tendencies  so  marked  in  certain  sections  of 
the  English  Press  since  the  war  began,  perhaps  the  most  regret¬ 
table  and  dangerous  is  that  of  continually  throwing  suspicion  on 
the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  blockade  Germany.  Not  even  the 
delicate  negotiations  which  resulted  in  Italy’s  joining  the  Entente 
Powers  at  a  time  when  the  prospects  of  an  early  victory  on  either 
front  seemed  remote  were  more  delicate  than  the  negotiations 
which  have  resulted  in  the  all  but  complete  isolation  of  Germany 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  would  be  premature  at  this  date 
to  enter  into  these  matters  in  detail,  but  an  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  Foreign  Ofidce,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  the  Ministry 
of  Blockade,  had  to  meet  and  overcome  will  show  that  the  stop¬ 
page  of  goods  to  Germany  meant  much  more  than  holding  up 
merchant  vessels  on  the’  high  seas  and  taking  their  cargoes  away. 
One  fallacious  comparison,  at  least,  ought  no  longer  to  be  made. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  (e.g.,  by  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low’  in  the 
Morning  Post)  on  the  drastic  steps  taken  by  Lincoln  to  prevent 
supplies  from  reaching  the  South  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
circumstances  were  very  different,  and  no  one  has  made  out  a 
case  to  show  that  England  should  follow  Lincoln’s  example, 
regardless  of  consequences. 

In  aiming  at  cutting  off  supplies  from  Germany,  England  has 
had  to  take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  neutral  countries. 
On  one  of  these,  in  particular — the  United  States — all  the  Allied 
countries  depended  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  to  a  great 
extent  still  depend,  for  wmr  materials  of  all  kinds,  together  with 
food  and  money.  We  looked  to  Denmark  for  certain  food  supplies 
also,  and  it  was  clearly  to  our  interest  to  do  nothing  likely  to 
drive  any  of  the  smaller  neutral  countries — Sweden,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Norway — into  the  arms  of  our  most  determined  enemy. 
Nor  were  other  considerations  lacking.  It  w’as  well  knowm  that 
the  small  anti-Eussian  group  of  traders  and  politicians  in  Sw’eden 
was  encouraged  by  Germany  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  the  effects 
of  which  are  still  being  felt.  In  pursuance  of  our  policy  to 
prevent  commodities  of  all  kinds  from  reaching  Germany  as  far 
as  possible,  it  has  become  necessary  to  interfere  considerably  with 
Swedish  trade,  a  fact  which  was  mentioned  by  the  King  of 
Sweden  w’hen  opening  Parliament  on  January  17th  last.  A 
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further  reference  to  this  point  appeared  in  the  Times  Annual 
financial  Review  (January  21st,  1916) 

“The  maintenance  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  reserves  under  the 
colours  deprived  industry  and  agriculture  of  valuable  hands,  while  the 
severe  restriction  placed  upon  the  importation  of  the  raw  material  essential 
to  industry  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  articles  placed  on  the 
prohibitive  list,  deprived  manufacturers  of  the  necessary  material  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  work,  and  obliged  them  in  some  cases  to  suspend  their 
activities,  in  others  to  turn  them  into  different  channels.  .  .  .  The  result 
of  these  contingencies  has  been  a  considerable  disturbance  of  the  import 
trade  and  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  imports.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sweden,  as  by  law  she  was  perfectly 
entitled  to  do,  undertook  reprisals.  Mails  and  postal  packets 
from  or  to  Russia  were  held  up,  and  it  became  almost  impossible 
to  send  supplies  from  England  to  Russia  via  Sweden.  In  view 
of  the  unjustified  newspaper  campaign  against  neutral  countries, 
carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Daily  Mail,  assisted  by  the  Morning 
Post,  the  Swedish  Government  showed  no  little  humour  in  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  export  of  pulp  for  paper-making,  though  this  counter¬ 
move  was  due  partly  to  the  absence  of  sulphur,  on  which  the 
Italian  Government  had  placed  an  embargo.  It  will  be  recog¬ 
nised  from  this  that  the  British  Government,  which  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade,  had  not  by  any 
means  as  free  a  hand  as  Lincoln  in  1861.  As  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  frankly  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  drastic  steps  in 
connection  wdth  the  blockade  of  Germany  would  almost  certainly 
have  added  to  the  number  of  our  enemies  without  bringing  us  any 
compensating  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  ‘  ‘  ration  ’  ’  Germany  by  working  through  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  and  the  Danish  Merchants’ 
Guild.  These  bodies  control  most  of  the  food  supplies  entering 
Holland  and  Denmark  from  oversea,  and  they  take  care,  so  far 
as  is  humanly  possible,  that  no  surplus  reaches  the  Central 
Empires.  The  effects  of  this  policy  may  be  seen  in  the  economic 
condition  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  as  reported  in  the 
German  and  Austrian  newspapers  from  day  to  day.  The  efficacy 
of  our  blockade  can  easily  be  confirmed  by  references  to  this 
source  of  information,  and  too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  it. 

So  far  as  the  actual  blockade  policy  is  concerned,  it  is  essential 
that  the  views  of  neutrals  should  be  considered  and  met  as  far 
as  possible.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  on  which 
our  statesmen  have  laid  stress  in  the  last  twenty  months  it  is  the 
contempt  with  which  Germany  has  treated  almost  every  common 
principle  of  international  law,  especially  as  compared  with  the 
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respect  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  Allies.  The  complaints 
made  by  neutral  countries  have  at  least  a  plausible  legal  basis 
and  the  various  protests  made  by  the  United  States,  Holland,  i 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  (to  take  the  more  important 
neutrals  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal)  are  well  expressed  in 
the  last  Note  from  the  American  Ambassador  in  London  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  dated  November  5th,  1915.  This  Note  summed 
up,  too,  the  complaints  in  the  earlier  American  Notes  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  search,  etc.  It  is  worth  while  considering 
this  matter  in  some  detail,  for  the  points  raised  in  the  November 
Note  relate  chiefly  to  the  British  Order  in  Council  of  March  11th, 
1915.  This  is  the  most  important  step  taken  by  the  British 
Government  in  respect  to  the  blockade  of  Germany,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  ascertain  in  what  resiiects  that  Order  altered  the  existing 
law  relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  much  trouble  would  have  been  saved  to  all  the  parties 
concerned  if  our  Foreign  Office,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  ] 
French  Foreign  Office,  had  been  able  to  codify  the  naval  regula¬ 
tions  by  which  it  proposed  to  abide.  As  it  is,  we  have  taken  as 
general  standards  both  the  Declaration  of  London  (1909)  and 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  (1856).  Our  authorities,  however,  have 
openly  neglected  the  provisions  of  both  these  Declarations  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  present  policy.  We  find,  for  example, 
that  Sir  Samuel  Evans  bases  several  of  his  decisions  in  Prize 
Court  cases  on  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  we  find 
an  Order  in  Council  issued  which  violates  every  clause  of  that 
Declaration.  We  find  that  on  August  20th,  1914,  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  London  is  put  in  force  with  modifications,  although  the 
Declaration  itself  contains  a  clause  distinctly  stipulating  that  it 
must  be  accepted  as  a  whole,  and  that  no  modifications  may  be 
introduced.  We  find  that  the  Order  in  Council  applying  the 
Declaration  of  London  is  subsequently  modified  in  essential 
details  on  October  29th,  1914,  March  11th,  and  October  25th. 
1915,  and  on  March  31st,  1916.  Again,  Sir  John  Simon  states 
in  the  Admiralty  Prize  Court  on  May  17th,  1915,  that  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  London  is  not  a  binding  document  on  any  nation.  Later 
on  (November  9th,  1915)  we  find  Colonel  Yate  asking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  why,  if -the  Declaration  of  London  was  not 
binding,  the  Foreign  Secretary  hesitated  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  agreeing  to  consider  the  suggestion. 

According  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  privateering  is  abolished; 
the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy  goods,  wdth  the  exception  of  contra¬ 
band  of  war ;  neutral  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of  contra¬ 
band,  is  not  really  liable  to  seizure  under  an  enemy  flag ;  and  if  a 
blockade  be  instituted  it  must  be  declared,  and  it  must  also  be 
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effective.  These  four  essential  clauses  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
must  be  accepted  like  the  Declaration  of  London  as  indivisible, 
but  they  have  all  been  violated  in  the  course  of  the  present  war. 
For  instance,  the  principle  that  enemy  goods  are  protected  by  a 
neutral  flag  is  not  held  to  be  valid  by  our  Order  in  Council  of 
March  11th,  1915,  which  directs  that  “every  merchant  vessel 
which  sailed  from  her  port  of  departure  after  March  1st,  1915, 
on  her  way  to  a  port  other  than  a  German  port,  carrying  goods 
with  an  enemy  destination,  or  which  are  enemy  property,  may 
be  required  to  discharge  such  goods  in  a  British  or  allied  port.” 
The  essential  feature  of  this  Order,  indeed,  is  that  the  neutral 
flag  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  protection  for  enemy  goods, 
which  the  Order  stipulates  may  be  seized  and  handed  over  to  a 
Prize  Court.  The  Order  covers  not  merely  vessels  proceeding 
to  a  port  other  than  a  German  port,  but  stipulates  in  addition  that 
“  No  merchant  vessel  which  sailed  from  her  port  of  departure 
after  March  1st,  1915,  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  voyage 
to  any  German  port.  Unless  the  vessel  receives  a  pass  enabling 
her  to  proceed  to  some  neutral  or  allied  port,  to  be  named  in  the 
pass,  the  goods  on  board  any  such  vessel  must  be  discharged  in 
a  British  port  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the 
Prize  Court.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  Order  in  Council  of  March  11th,  1915, 

.  does  not  declare  a  blockade.  In  sending  a  copy  of  the  Order  in 
Council  to  Mr.  Page  on  March  15th,  nevertheless.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  makes  use  of  the  expression  “blockade.”  He  says  : — 

“The  effect  of  the  Order  in  Council  is  to  confer  certain  powers  upon  the 
executive  officers  of  His  Majesty’s  Government.  The  extent  to  which  these 
powers  will  be  actually  exercised,  and  the  degree  of  severity  with  which 
the  measures  of  blockade  authorised  will  be  put  into  operation,  are  matters 
which  will  depend  on  the  administrative  orders  issued  by  the  Government 
and  the  decisions  of  the  authorities  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of 
dealing  with  individual  ships  and  cargoes  according  to  the  merits  of  each 
case.  The  United  States  Government  may  rest  assured  that  the  instruc¬ 
tions  to  be  issued  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  the  fleet  and  to  the 
customs  officials  and  executive  committees  concerned,  will  impress  on  them 
the  duty  of  acting  with  the  utmost  despatch  consistent  with  the  object  in 
view,  and  of  showing  in  every  case  such  consideration  for  neutrals  as  may 
be  compatible  with  that  object,  which  is,  succinctly  stated,  to  establish  a 
blockade  to  prevent  vessels  carrying  goods  for  or  coming  from  Germany. 
His  Majesty’s  Government  have  felt  most  reluctant  at  the  moment  of 
iuitiatirig  a  policy  of  blockade  to  exact  from  neutral  ships  all  the  penalties 
attaching  to  a  breach  of  blockade.  In  their  desire  to  alleviate  the  burden 
which  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  at  sea  must  inevitably  impose  on 
neutral  sea-borne  commerce,  they  declare  their  intention  to  refrain 
iltogether  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  confiscate  ships  or  cargoes 
vhich  belligerents  have  always  claimed  in  respect  of  breaches  of  blockade, 
ihey  restrict  their  claim  to  the  stopping  of  cargoes  destined  for  or  coming 
tom  the  enemy’s  territory.’’ 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  this  notification  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  > 
does  not  constitute  the  declaration  of  a  blockade  in  accordance  I 
with  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  What,  indeed,  is  I 
noteworthy  in  the  Order  in  Council  itself  is  that  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions  neutral  goods  may  be  confiscated,  while  enemy  \ 
goods  are  not  confiscated.  Enemy  goods  are  simply  detained  and 
disposed  of  at  the  end  of  the  war  (i.e.,  handed  over  to  the  enemy) ; 
neutral  goods  are  liable  to  be  sold  by  order  of  the  Prize  Court.  ■ 
This  point,  naturally,  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
American  jurists,  and  the  United  States  Government  is  still  within  j 
its  legal  rights  in  emphasising  the  point  to  which  it  had  already  ^ 
referred  in  Mr.  Page’s  Note  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  of  March  8th, 
1915.  ’  i 

In  the  British  “Declaration  to  Neutrals’’  issued  on  March  1st 
Sir  Edward  Grey  referred  to  the  illegal  methods  adopted  by  the  j 
German  Government  with  the  object  of  preventing  commodities  ' 
of  all  kinds  from  reaching  or  leaving  the  British  Isles  or  Northern  j 
Prance.  These  methods,  it  may  be  recalled,  included  the  claim 
to  torpedo  at  sight,  without  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  crew  or 
passengers,  any  merchant  vessel  under  any  flag.  Such  action,  ! 
as  the  Declaration  pointed  out,  could  only  be  taken  by  a  sub- 
marine.  Sir  Edward  Grey  went  on  to  indicate  the  novelty  of  j 
this  departure.  The  first  duty  of  the  captor  of  a  merchant  vessel  j 
had  always  been  to  bring  it  before  the  Prize  Court,  whereas  now  ' 
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the  Germans  proposed  to  sink  merchant  vessels  at  sight.  Gi 
Measures  of  retaliation  had  therefore  been  decided  upon  by  the  i  ha 
British  and  French  Governments,  and  were  made  known  to  >  th 
neutrals  in  the  Declaration  of  March  1st,  1915,  in  the  following  of 
passage  :  “  The  British  and  French  Governments  will  therefore  |  co 
hold  themselves  free  to  detain  and  take  into  port  ships  carrying  la 

goods  of  presumed  enemy  destination,  ownership,  or  origin.  It  jj  th 
is  not  intended  to  confiscate  such  vessels  or  cargoes,  unless  they  i  gc 
would  be  otherwise  liable  to  condemnation.’’  il  re 

In  his  reply  of  March  8th,  1915,  Mr.  Page  points  out  that  the  I  Ci 
former  of  these  tw’o  sentences  claims  a  right  pertaining  only  to  tt 
a  state  of  blockade,  while  the  latter  sentence  proposes  a  treatment  at 
of  ships  and  cargoes  as  if  no  blockade  existed.  “The  two  together  it 

present  a  proposed  course  of  action  previously  unknown  to  inter-  m 

national  law,  and  neutrals  have  in  consequence  no  standard  by  er 
which  to  measure  their  rights  or  to  avoid  danger  to  their  ships  si 

and  cargoes.  It  seems  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  th 

that  the  paradoxical  situation  thus  created  should  be  altered,  and  of 
that  the  declaring  Powers  ought  to  make  a  definite  assertion  as 
to  whether  they  rely  upon  the  rules  governing  a  blockade  or  the  in 
rules  applicable  when  no  blockade  exists,’’ 
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It  is  precisely  this  which  the  declaring  Powers,  unfortunately, 
have  not  yet  done.  The  Order  in  Council  of  March  11th,  1915, 
following  this  Note  of  March  8th,  which  was  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Page  in  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  letter  of  March  15th,  really  only 
added  to  the  confusion.  There  was  again  some  difference  of 
opinion  over  what,  under  modern  naval  conditions,  did  actually 
constitute  a  blockade.  In  a  memorandum  handed  to  Mr.  Page 
on  March  15th,  1915,  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  : — 

“The  Governmeut  of  Great  Britain  have  now  practically  declared,  in 
concert  with  the  Government  of  France,  their  intention  of  meeting  the 
German  attempt  to  stop  all  supplies  of  every  kind  from  leaving  or  enter¬ 
ing  British  or  French  ports,  by  themselves  stopping  supplies  going  to  or 
from  Germany,  For  this  end  the  British  Fleet  has  instituted  a  blockade, 
effectively  controlled  by  cruiser  cordon,  of  all  passage  to  and  from  Germany 
by  sea.” 

This,  while  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  blockade  of 
Germany,  cannot  be  called  so  in  definite  terms,  for  the  very 
drst  Article  of  the  Declaration  of  London  stipulates  that  a  blockade 
must  not  extend  beyond  ports  and  coasts  belonging  to  or  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  Again,  it  must  be  fully  effective,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  in  present  circumstances,  for  British  warships  or  submarines 
to  control  the  Baltic.  This  lends  ground  to  the  American  con¬ 
tention  that  the  blockade,  since  it  is  not  legally  effective,  is  unfair, 
Sweden  having  an  advantage  over  other  States  in  trading  with 
Germany,  Strict  adherence  to  the  Declaration  of  London  would 
have  resulted  in  goods  destined  for  the  enemy  entering  Germany 
through  Holland  or  the  Scandinavian  countries,  whereas  Art.  iv 
of  the  Order  in  Council  of  March  11th,  1915,  gives  the  naval 
commanders  special  powers  for  dealing  with  such  traffic  by  stipu- 
1  lating  that  “  every  merchant  vessel  which  sailed  from  a  port  other 
than  a  German  port,  after  March  1st,  1915,  having  on  board 
goods  which  are  of  enemy  origin,  or  are  enemy  property,  may  be 
required  to  discharge  such  goods  in  a  British  or  allied  port.” 
Clearly,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  everybody  concerned  if 
the  British  and  French  Foreign  Offices  did  decide  to  revise  their 
attitude  tow^ards  the  Declaration  of  London,  definitely  abandoning 
it  altogether  even  as  a  convenient  standard.  It  is  irritating  for 
neutrals  to  have  to  keep  pace  with  new  naval  regulations,  as 
expressed  in  the  original  Order  in  Council  (August,  1914),  the 
subsequent  modifications  of  October,  1914,  and  March,  1915  ; 
the  modification  of  October  25th,  1915,  whereby  the  nationality 
of  a  vessel  was  to  be  thenceforth  determined,  very  justly,  by  its 
ownership  and  not  merely  by  its  flag ;  and  the  further  change 
introduced  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  March  31st,  1916,  w'hereby 
absolute  and  conditional  contraband  are  practically  brought  under 
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one  heading,  and  then  to  discover  that,  after  all,  there  have  J 
been  so  many  modifications  that  the  original  Order  in  Council  I 
possesses  no  binding  force.  Sir  John  Simon’s  statement  on  this  I 
point  has  already  been  quoted,  and  an  even  .more  dogmatic  I 
assertion  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  may  be  added.  On  October  28th  | 

Mr.  Peto  put  a  question  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  viz.  ; —  j  in 

“Which  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  London  were  still  adopted  and  I 
enforced  by  the  Government,  and  in  what  respect  the  articles  still  in  force  i 
differed  in  principle  from  the  maritime  law  of  nations  in  force  prior  to  I 
the  framing  of  the  Declaration  of  London;  and  whether,  in  view  of  the  i  mi 


fact  that  the  Declaration  of  London  was  never  approved  by  Parliament, 
he  would  consider  the  advisability  of  leaving  the  action  of  the  Navy 
unfettered  by  its  remaining  provisions.” 

The  reply  to  this  question  was  hardly  satisfactory  in  all 
respects.  For  an  answer  to  the  first  part  of  it,  Mr.  Peto  was 
referred  to  the  published  Proclamations  (which  are  not  always 
unambiguous  even  to  experts) ;  the  second  part  ‘  ‘  raises  a  number 
of  questions  of  great  complexity,  which  can  scarcely  be  dealt 
with  by  way  of  question  and  answer.”  As  regards  the  third 
part  : — 

“I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  the  means  of  facilitating  the 
effective  action  of  His  Majesty’s  Fleet  receives  the  constant  attention  of 
His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  if  he  will  point  out  any  matter  in  which 
he  thinks  it  improperly  fettered  I  will  gladly  consider  it.  I  must  say 
again  that  the  Declaration  of  London  possesses  no  force;  where  any  pro¬ 
vision  taken  from  it  is  mentioned  it  is  solely  because  it  is  a  convenient 
expression  of  some  generally  accepted  rule  of  international  law.  The  action 
of  the  Navy  is  not  limited  by  anything  except  such  rules.” 

It  is  obviously  of  little  use  recommending  to  the  attention  of 
neutral  countries  a  document  which  possesses  no  force,  especially 
if  principles  taken  from  it  are  liable  to  be  disowned  by  a  special 
Order  in  Council.  The  reason  why  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  modify  the  Declaration  of  London  with  relative  frequency  may 
be  gathered  from  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  itself ;  and  it  was 
pointed  out  by  a  few  influential  critics  when,  in  1911,  it  was 
sought  to  make  the  Declaration  of  London  legal  by  embodying 
it  in  the  measure  known  as  the  Naval  Prize  Bill.  The  terms 
of  the  Declaration  are  not  in  accordance  with  our  naval  traditions 
in  time  of  war,  though  it  would  have  been  all  to  our  advantage  as 
a  neutral  instead  of  a  belligerent.  But  this,  an  important  detail, 
is  still  a  detail.  The  annoyance  caused  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  London  as  a  convenient  legal  standard  has  not 
prevented  Germany  from  being  cut  off  by  sea. 

To  come  now  to  the  specific  protests  of  the  last  American 
Note,  complaint  is  made  by  the  United  States  Government 
against  : — 


the  efficacy  of  the  blockade. 
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(1)  The  detentions  of  American  vessels  and  cargoes  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  opening  of  hostilities,  which,  it  is  alleged, 
have  not  been  uniformly  based  on  proofs  obtained  at  the  time  of 
seizure. 

(2)  The  so-called  ‘  ‘  blockade  ’  ’  measure  imposed  by  the  Order 
in  Council  of  March  11th,  1915. 

(3)  The  legal  facilities  for  redress  offered  to  neutrals,  particu¬ 
larly  Americans,  by  the  British  Prize  Courts. 

The  questions  are  argued  at  length  in  the  Note.  Briefly,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  detentions  of  vessels  and  cargoes  are  objected 
to  for  reasons  already  quoted  from  the  Note  sent  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  by  Mr.  Page  on  March  8th,  1915  ;  and  it  is  further  held  that 
ships  should  be  examined  at  sea  and  not  taken  into  port.  The 
“blockade  ”  measures  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  March  11th, 
it  should  be  candidly  admitted,  have  never  been  explained  with 
adequate  clearness,  though  the  spirit  of  that  Order  is  not  difficult 
to  understand.  As  for  legal  facilities,  the  Americans  want  an 
International  Prize  Court  for  the  same  reasons  as  British  ex¬ 
porters  wanted  one  in  1905.  Our  national  interests  demand  that 
the  British  courts  appointed  for  the  purpose  should  be  the  final 
courts  of  appeal,  exactly  as  Eussian  interests  demanded  that 
Russian  courts  should  have  the  final  word  ten  years  ago.  No 
one  doubts  that  Lincoln  would  have  welcomed,  in  principle,  the 
establishment  of  an  international  court ;  no  one  doubts  that  he 
would  have  emphatically  opposed  such  a  court  if  its  decisions 
threatened  to  conflict  wuth  Northern  interests  to  the  advantage 
of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War. 

Prom  the  very  specific  nature  of  the  American  complaints — 
which,  let  it  be  recalled,  represent  the  general  complaints  of  all 
neutral  countries  against  our  blockade  measures — it  will  be  seen 
that  goods  cannot  have  been  getting  into  Germany  with  the 
facility  imagined  by  journalists  wffio  have  not  troubled  to  consult 
the  Continental  newspapers  in  the  course  of  the  war.  (Of  course, 
the  import  of  luxuries,  which  has  to  some  extent  been  permitted, 
has  the  effect  of  demoralising  the  German  exchange  rates.)  It  is, 
nevertheless,  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  should  profess  itself  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our  Prize  Court 
methods  after  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  very  explicit  statements  in  his 
Notes  of  July  23rd  and  31st,  1915.  In  the  latter  Note  it  was 
surely  made  quite  clear  that  American  shippers  were  to  have 
special  privileges  granted  to  them — privileges,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
which  had  never  previously  been  offered  on  so  generous  a  scale 
by  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral.  The  following  passage  occurs  in 
the  British  Note  dated  July  31st  : — 

“I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  your  Excellency  that  it 
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is  open  to  any  United  States  citizen  whose  claim  is  before  the  Prize  Court 
to  contend  that  any  Order  in  Council  which  may  affect  his  claim  is  incoa- 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  is,  therefore,  not  bind¬ 
ing  upon  the  Court.  If  the  Prize  Court  declines  to  accept  his  contentions, 
and  if,  after  such  a  decision  has  been  upheld  on  appeal  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  His  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  consider  that  there  is  serious  ground  for  holding  that 
the  decision  is  incorrect  and  infringes  the  rights  of  their  citizens,  it  is 
open  to  them  to  claim  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  review  by  an  inter¬ 
national  tribunal.” 

This  principle,  which  it  is  not  strictly  to  British  interests  to 
uphold  in  so  wide  a  form,  was  reaffirmed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  October  28th,  1915,  in  answer  to  a 
series  of  questions  by  Sir  Eichard  Cooper. 

The  spirit  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  March  11th,  1915,  I  have 
ventured  to  suggest,  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  However 
difficult  it  may  be  to  excuse  or  justify  that  Order  technically,  it 
is  easy  to  realise  that  it  was  put  into  effect  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  the  enemy’s  imports  and  exports.  It  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  blockade  ;  but,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  pointed  out  in  his 
Note  of  July  23rd,  the  exact  method  of  carrying  a  blockade  into 
effect  has  varied  from  time  to  time.  The  rules  applicable  to  the 
small  merchant  vessels  and  surface  warships  of  the  1860’s  are 
not  applicable,  or  reasonably  applicable,  to  the  large  cargo 
steamers  and  submarines  of  1915.  The  practice  of  nations,  as 
Sir  Edw^ard  Grey  pointed  out,  “has  not  at  any  time  been  uniform 
or  clearly  determined,  nor  has  the  practice  of  any  maritime  nation 
alw^ays  been  consistent.”  The  one  principle  ‘‘v\ffiich  is  funda¬ 
mental  and  has  obtained  universal  recognition  is  that,  by  means 
of  blockade,  a  belligerent  is  entitled  to  cut  off  by  effective  means 
the  sea-borne  commerce  of  the  enemy.”  It  is  clear  that 
Germany’s  sea-borne  commerce  cannot  be  cut  off  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  check  the  entry  of  goods  into  the  country  through 
adjacent  neutral  ports,  and  this  necessarily  means  an  inevitable 
amount  of  interference  with  neutral  trade.  The  United  States, 
as  a  large  exporting  country,  is  bound  to  suffer,  but  the  precise 
extent  of  her  economic  suffering  has  yet  to  be  determined.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  has  never  been  so  acute  as  the  Note  would  imply.  For 
one  thing,  the  orders  given  by  the  Allies  to  American  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  have  certainly  compensated  largely  for 
the  lost  German  and  Austrian  markets. 

The  success  of  our  naval  policy — that  is  to  say,  the  naval  ix)licy 
inaugurated  on  March  11th,  1915 — is  beyond  question.  Even 
German  figures  show  that  the  cost  of  living  throughout  the 
Empire  has  risen  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  as  much  as 
98  per  cent.,  and  in  Austria  by  112  per  cent,  (vide  recent  issues 
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^  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette),  and  the  suspension  of 
shipments  of  raw  material  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  the 
power  of  the  Central  Empires  and  their  Allies  to  carry  on  the 
war.  One  excellent  instance  of  this  may  be  quoted  from  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt  of  November  21st,  1915.  In  that  issue 
appeared  a  table  showing  firms  engaged  in  every  branch  of 
German  industry — mining  and  smelting,  textiles,  linoleum,  banks, 
hotels,  paper-mills,  engineering,  shipping,  and  chemicals — and 
pointing  out  how  their  dividends  had  been  reduced  in  consequence 
of  the  war.  Part  of  this  table  was  quoted  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
of  November  28th,  and  further  figures  from  it  were  given  in  the 
Economist  of  December  18th  last.  Tw’o  or  three  firms  may  bo 
chosen  as  illustrations  : — 

War-year  Previous 
dividend,  dividend, 
per  cent.  per  cent. 


Nationalbank  fiir  Deutschland  .  0  ...  6 

Mittelrheinische  Bank  .  0  ...  6^ 

Bochiimcr  Borgwerk  (mines)  .  0  ...  10 

Magdeburger  Bergwerk  .  22  ...  08 

Alsen  Cement  Co .  8  ...  10 

Badische  Anilinfabrik  (dyes)  .  10  ...  28 

Meehan.  Weberei  Linden  (textiles)  .  5  ...  20 


The  financial  editor  of  the  paper  explains  how  the  losses  are, 
for  the  most  part,  due  to  the  conditions  set  up  by  the  blockade. 
Some  industries  (e.g.,  textiles)  suffered  because  they  were  unable 
to  procure  their  usual  supplies  of  raw  material,  others  (e.g., 
chemicals)  because  they  were  unable  to  export  their  produce. 
The  complete  figures  given  are  most  striking,  and  show  that  even 
the  best-managed  and  soundest  firms  in  Germany  have  lost  heavily 
as  a  result  of  the  strict  blockade.  Again,  in  the  issue  of  March 
3,  10th  last  the  financial  editor  of  the  Berliner  Post  complains  that 
“much  alarm  was  caused  in  Germany,  particularly  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  by  the  stoppage  of  oversea  trade.”  The  writer 
tries  to  show  how  industries  like  the  chemical  industry  indirectly 
benefited  thereby,  as  the  wuts  of  scientific  experts  were  exercised 
in  devising  “  substitutes.”  But  this  does  not  surmount  the  main 
difficulty,  and  it  is  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  effects  of  the 
blockade  on  industry  have  been  severe.  On  March  16th  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  complains  of  the  shortage  of  potatoes,  due 
partly  to  the  failure  of  the  crop  and  partly  also  to  the  stoppage  of 
supplies  from  Scandinavian  countries  {i.e.,  in  consequence  of  the 
Danish  Agreement).  In  a  statement  issued  by  the  Press  Bureau 
on  April  6th  (but  not  published,  so  far  as  I  can  trace,  by  the' 
N^orthcliffe  papers  or  by  the  Morning  Post)  further  indications 
i>f  the  hardships  caused  by  the  lack  of  oversea  food  supplies  are 
pven.  The  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Baron  von 
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Schorlemer,  complains  of  the  very  heavy  demand  for  potatoes 
due  to  the  absence  of  other  supplies  of  food  and  fodder.  The 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (January  8th,  1916)  warns  its  readers  that 
potatoes  will  have  to  be  carefully  husbanded,  and  Vorwdrts 
(March  28th)  complains  of  the  scarcity  of  sugar.  The  public  is 
warned  (March  22nd)  not  to  waste  soap,  as  the  glycerine  con¬ 
tained  in  it  is  needed  for  shell-making  ;  and  Westphalian  labourers  i 
complain  (Daily  Telegraph,  April  14th)  that  the  price  of  soap  has  I 
advanced  from  2d.  to  l5.  9d.  per  lb.  I 

The  campaign  against  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Ministry  of  f 
Blockade  on  account  of  the  alleged  looseness  of  the  blockade  of  ^ 
Germany  is,  in  view  of  statements  like  these — and  hundreds  more  I 
could  be  adduced — wholly  unjustified.  The  figures  quoted  by  the  U 
Morning  Post  and  the  Daily  Mail  in  January  last  were  easily  I 
refuted  by  official  figures  given  out  to  the  Press  (January  26th)  I 
and  by  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Further  remarks  1 
by  Mr.  Maurice  Low  were  disposed  of  by  Mr.  H.  Morgan-Browne  t 
(Westminster  Gazette,  March  8th),  and  Mr.  Low’s  attempted 
reply  (Morning  Post,  April  14th)  is  singularly  ineffective  from 
such  a  capable  controversialist.  But  the  real  answer  to  critics  of 
our  blockade  is  to  be  found  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
Central  Empires  as  shown  even  in  their  own  censored  newspapers. 

A  consideration  of  the  American  Note  and  other  forms  of  protest 
will  indicate  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  Ministry  of  Blockade  have  had  to  contend ;  a  consideration  of 
the  Austro-German  Press  will  show  how  well  these  difficulties 
have  been  overcome.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  carping  criticism 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and,  however  the  public  may 
be  impressed  by  it,  the  Government,  one  hopes,  will  continue  to 
regard  it  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  1 

J.  M.  Kennedy.  1 


TEUTON  VERSUS  SLAV. 


Thk  long  struggle  between  Latin  and  Teuton  seemed  to  have 
been  settled  during  the  last  century.  But  already  the  Slav  is 
disputing  the  new  dominance.  Events,  of  which  a  French  states¬ 
man,  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  warned  the  conqueror  of  Sedan,  are 
in  the  very  act  of  passing.  Latin  and  Slav  are  united  in  arms 
against  the  Teutonic  enemy,  and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the 
Slav  will  become  the  predominating  partner  in  this  alliance  of 
necessity.  By  the  law  of  the  jungle,  the  Slav  is  asserting  his 
claim  on  the  future,  but  he  has  something  at  once  more  spiritual 
and  more  complex  than  that  “steam-roller”  from  the  East  with 
which  to  appeal  to  the  West.  Apparently  a  laggard  in  the  progress 
of  the  past,  it  is  he  who  is  saving,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  the 
civilisation  of  the  future. 

From  the  beginning  of  history  men  have  endeavoured  to  make 
their  gods  the  accomplices  of  their  crimes  and  their  stupidities. 
An  academic  case  has,  of  course,  been  made  out  for  every  one  of 
the  European  nations  engaged  in  the  present  contest.  To  the  im¬ 
partial  it  is  already  admittedly  clear  that  Belgium,  France,  and 
England  came  to  it  with  clean  hands.  It  is  perhaps  equally  clear 
now  that  Austria  came  to  it  as  a  cat’s-paw,  and  that  it  is  Russia 
who  from  the  East  is  bringing  sanctuary  to  Europe  in  her  death- 
grapple  with  the  methodical  assassins  of  the  West.  At  the  moment 
the  struggle  may  appear  a  conscious  and  avoidable  one  between 
our  own  free  institutions  and  those  alien  ideals  of  personal 
authority.  In  the  future,  however,  it  will  probably  be  regarded 
to  no  small  ex'tent  as  a  subconscious  and  inevitable  clash  between 
the  moulding  Teuton  and  the  Slav  who  refuses  to  be  moulded. 

The  Teutonic  character  as  formulated  since  ’70  is  not  so  much 
the  expression  of  a  national  temperament  as  that  of  conformity 
to  a  fixed  type,  the  Prussian.  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation,  speaking 
comparatively,  is  already  known  by  its  highly  evolved  products, 
which,  all  the  w'orld  over,  are  wholly  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Prussian  cult.  Our  civilisation,  based  on  Teutonic  foundations, 
has  been  profoundly  modified  by  Celtic  and  other  quite  alien 
influences.  The  purely  Teutonic  civilisation  has  for  long  spoken 
through  the  Prussian  hegemony  of  the  German  Empire.  It  is 
|the  logical  result  of  the  law  of  force  as  formulated  by  Clausewitz 
;and  applied  by  Bismarck. 

This  law  has  certainly  been  more  nakedly  manipulated  by  the 
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Teuton  than  by  the  Latin  or  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Centuries  ago 
the  Latin’s  dream  of  aggrandisement,  hacked  by  Papal  authority 
expressed  a  conception  of  force  in  which  massacre  was  softened 
by  the  romantic  colours  of  glory.  It  was,  too,  always  modified 
at  least  in  theory,  by  the  wish  to  convert  the  newly  conquered 
to  the  faith  of  the  conquerors.  Anglo-Saxon  expansion,  at  once 
more  practical  and  less  vainglorious,  has  probably  succeeded 
because  it  has  never  been  systematised  either  in  the  Latin  or  in 
the  Teutonic  sense.  Anglo-Saxon  colonies  have  grown  as  living 
organisms  that  can  never  be  owned  by  the  Mother  Country.  They 
are  the  result  not  of  forts  and  barracks,  but  of  farms  and  homes. 
The  Teuton,  a  late-comer  in  the  held  of  geographical  adventure, 
has  gone  more  crudely  to  work.  His  blows  have  been  always 
offensive,  though  w’hen  Bismarck  directed  them,  as  in  1864, 
1866,  and  1870,  they  at  least  rang  true.  But  after  Bismarck’s 
dismissal  the  mailed  fiat  became  as  erratic  as  the  personal  will 
of  any  half-mad  Boman  Emperor. 

The  mailed  fist  was  shaken  at  China  in  1897  and  1900.  It 
was  shaken  at  the  TTnited  States  in  1898  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  It  wms  shaken  at  Japan  in  1895,  and  at  England 
during  the  South  African  War.  It  w’as  shaken  at  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  of  1904  and  at  the  Anglo-Bussian  Agreement 
of  1907.  And  it  was  not  only  the  enemies  of  Prussian  hegemony, 
but  also  its  supposed  friends  that  w’ere  reminded  of  the  mailed 
fist.  The  Triple  Alliance  itself  was  Prussianised.  Turkey  was 
Prussianised.  In  the  first  place,  the  result  was  disaster  to  Austria 
and  the  aloofness  of  Italy  in  the  hour  of  need.  In  the  second  case, 
the  one-time  heroes  of  Plevna  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that 
the  mailed  fist  is  more  deadly  in  its  friendship  than  in  its  hate. 

The  Teuton  in  his  normal  state  is  at  least  externally  civilised. 
He  is  at  once  the  most  highly  instructed  and  the  most  generally 
instructed  product  of  tw’entieth-century  Europe.  He  is  well 
housed,  well  fed,  well  clothed,  suitably  amused.  Paternal  govern¬ 
ment  has  made  him  a  good  bourgeois  at  home  and  an  enthusiastic 
commercial  traveller  abroad,  a  citizen  to  he  respected  in  most  of 
the  walks  of  life.  But  in  nearly  everything,  in  his  private  as  well 
as  in  his  public  life,  in  peace  and  in  war,  the  Teuton  is  a  product 
of  verhoten,  who  has  been  drilled  out  of  his  owm  personality. 

Already  the  best  attributes  of  the  German  people  are  being 
attacked.  Their  culture  is  being  derided,  their  intellectual  hunger, 
their  patient  efficiency.  Their  very  music  has  been  torn  from 
official  programmes.  In  banishing  what  is  best  in  the  German 
intelligence  we  become  ourselves  the  losers  in  the  world  of  art 
and  literature  no  less  surely  than  in  the  world  of  industry  and 
finance.  But  though  it  is  childish  to  underrate  what  the  German 
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i  has  contributed  to  the  culture  of  the  world,  it  is  perhaps  possible 
'1  to  detect  in  this  also  something  at  least  of  that  driven  acquisitive- 
j  ness  which  has  made  him  so  successful  in  other  departments  of 
jf  life.  Here,  too,  he  is  the  parvenu  who  acquires.  His  very 
y  thoroughness,  his  passion  for  foundations,  his  deVotion  to  order,  his 
love  of  research  for  its  own  sake,  are,  after  all,  only  the  externals 
of  that  illusive  culture  which  is  the  Latin’s  inheritance  from 
antiquity.  Not  for  the  Teuton,  hungrily  as  he  circles  around 
it,  is  that  imaginative  renewal  of  what  has  passed  through  the 
-  crucibles  of  the  dead.  Not  for  him  that  absorption  in  what  is 
\  at  once  permanent  and  lost,  in  the  face  of  whose  very  decomposi- 
!  tion  censoriousness  is  hushed.  Such  treasures  are  as  quicksilver 
and  escape  eternally  the  covetous  fingers  of  those  who  would 
I  own  personally  the  impersonal. 

j  It  has  been  said  of  the  German  doctor  that  he  can  tell  you 
how  all  the  legs  in  the  world  are  to  be  cured,  whereas  it  is  the 
I  English  doctor  who  will  cure  your  particular  leg.  So,  too,  the 
I  Teuton  can  explain  how  works  of  art  of  every  description  should 
I  be  created,  but  he  is  not  instinctively  a  creative  artist.  For  with 
1  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  imaginative  esca^^es  of  his 
I  national  genius — music  and  philosophy — which  soar  beyond  the 
I  national  verhoten,  he  is  the  victim  of  over-systematisation,  even 
’  in  the  world  of  thought.  His  professors  have  become  as  doctrinaire 
^  as  his  staff-officers  and  his  schoolmasters  have  long  been  as 
dogmatic  as  his  drill-sergeants.  The  Teuton,  indeed,  aims  at 
owning  a  “subject”  in  just  the  same  spirit  as  he  aims  at  owning 
a  colony,  and  in  neither  case  is  his  power  spiritualised.  His 
acknowledged  ideal  is  the  complete  man,  an  ideal  whose  apotheosis 
is  a  solitary  creation  such  as  Goethe.  But  the  little  unfulfilled 
,  Olympians  are  bullies  in  the  world  of  thought  as  in  the  world 
of  action,  and  the  professor  in  his  dressing-gown  claims  the  mailed 
fist  as  the  champion  of  national  life,  whereas  it  has  in  reality 
flattened  national  life  out  of  all  recognition. 

On  the  surface  the  Slav  is  everything  that  the  Teuton  rejects, 
except  that  he  possesses  intuitively  the  quality  of  obedience  which 
has  been  drilled  into  his  rival.  The  Slav  cannot  breathe  in  a 
Teutonised  atmosphere.  In  one  sense  everything  that  has  been 
acquired  by  the  one  has  been  denied  to  the  other.  In  one  sense 
the  Teuton  represents  success  and  the  Slav  failure,  and  if  the 
future  is  to  be  cast  for  ever  in  the  Prussian  mould  the  Slav  will 
never  arrive  at  civilisation  at  all.  Between  the  two  tempera¬ 
ments  there  is  the  same  antagonism  as  that  between  a  neat,  clean 
German  cottage  and  a  Eussian  isha.  The  German  cottage  is 
as  complete  in  its  self-sufficiency  as  the  Junker  himself.  Nothing 
can  be  added  to  either  and  nothing  can  be  taken  away.  But  in 
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the  miserable  isba,  as  in  the  corresponding  type  of  human  wretch¬ 
edness,  inarticulate  dreams  persist.  He  who  has  nothing  has 
in  his  own  way  everything.  Above  all,  crushed  though  he  is,  the 
Slav  has  never  been  petrified  by  that  arrested  development  which 
is  the  subtle  punishment  of  the  Teutonic  mould.  From  this 
standpoint  there  is  a  larger  hope  from  the  isba  than  from  the 
neat,  clean  German  cottage. 

The  Slav’s  enemies  have  no  need  to  spend  sleepless  nights  in 
searching  for  his  defects.  The  Teuton’s  friends  have  the  Teutonic 
virtues  ever  on  the  tips  of  their  tongues.  On  the  surface  it  seems 
to  be  the  old  antithesis  between  the  good  and  the  idle  apprentice. 
But  beneath  the  surface  there  is  an  incalculable  something  that 
has  made  the  Slav,  in  spite  of  all  his  drawbacks,  not  too  small 
but  too  large  for  the  Teutonic  mould. 

Each  type  has  been  fashioned  by  national  misfortune.  The 
Peace  of  Tilsit  found  the  “Prussian  rat,”  in  Heine’s  phrase,  too 
negligible  for  the  heel  of  Napoleon.  Discipline,  self-denial,  and 
again  and  again  obedience  fashioned  the  Prussian  character  until 
it  arrived  at  its  ultimate  expression  in  that  arch-Prussian  who 
was  to  Teutonise  the  German  people.  The  Teuton  of  to-day  is 
the  product  of  this  ruthless  systematisation,  to  the  level  of  which 
he  would  reduce  the  difficult  and  convoluted  intelligences  of 
modern  Europe.  Already  the  reaction  against  him  is  astonishing. 
Even  Asiatics,  the  old-time  apostles  of  physical  force,  realise  that 
in  striking  at  Germany,  in  many  respects  the  most  outwardly 
civilised  of  the  Great  Powers,  they  are  defending  the  very  civilisa¬ 
tion  which  they  themselves  have  so  long  rejected.  They  are 
defending  what  they  used  to  threaten,  while  the  Teuton  is  threat¬ 
ening  the  very  thing  as  the  defender  of  which  he  has  so  boastfully 
posed  before  the  world. 

The  Tartar  yoke,  followed  by  an  autocracy  inevitably  ruthless, 
the  inalienable  tradition  of  Byzantine  suppression,  a  material 
servitude  enforced  by  a  spiritual  yoke,  an  external  dominance 
succeeded  by  an  internal  tyranny — all  these  phases  of  oppression 
have  weighed  through  the  centuries  upon  the  Slav.  He,  too, 
has  learned  the  universal  lessons  of  fortitude  and  silence.  He, 
too,  has  tasted  of  victory  while  retaining  the  scars  of  defeat. 
But  whereas  the  more  highly  individualised  Teuton  wishes  to 
dictate  his  will  to  the  whole  world,  the  more  naturally  universal 
Slav  clings  to  his  innate  belief  in  something  beyond  the  zone  of 
force.  Sympathy,  the  sense  of  kinship  between  all  Slav  peoples, 
has  remained  always  in  the  Kussian  heart,  whereas  the  Prussian 
has  tolerated  his  fellow  Germans  only  on  the  harsh  condition  that 
they  shall  resemble  himself. 

The  Slav,  puppet  though  he  is  of  organised  physical  force. 
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instinctively  resists  the  Teutonised  system  of  the  mailed  fist.  He 
has  no  ideal  before  his  eyes  of  a  Slav  superman  riding  rough-shod 
through  a  Cossack-lashed  world.  Undrilled  himself,  he  has  no 
instinct  for  drilling  others.  Each  of  them  punishes  his  enemy, 

^  but  the  Slav,  when  punishment  is  over,  is  quite  content  to  allow 
^  his  newly  enrolled  citizen  to  jog  on  in  his  own  way  at  his  own 
j  pace.  He  has  no  wish  whatever  to  make  of  him  a  replica  of 
himself ;  and  whereas  the  Teuton  aims  at  extending  a  system 

(which  has  produced  himself,  the  unmoulded  Slav  aims  at  includ¬ 
ing  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  an  unsystematised  fraternity. 
The  Slav,  in  short,  is  essentially  a  conductor  and  the  Teuton  a 
non-conductor  of  the  heat  of  human  compassion. 

;  It  follows,  then,  that  the  whole  idea  of  pan-Germanism  is 
I  profoundly  antagonistic  to  that  of  pan-Slavism.  The  advanced 
I  Teuton  wishes  to  raise  the  world  to  his  own  level,  but  the  back- 
i  ward  Slav  is  content  to  grope  stumblingly  forward  in  the  ranks 
I  of  common  humanity  towards  a  light  that  is  perhaps  wholly 
1  imperceptible  to  Teutonic  eyes. 

I  The  Teuton  will  clap  the  giant  and  the  dwarf  into  the  same 
I  strait-jacket  of  progress.  To  his  challenge  he  demands  but  one 
j  sort  of  answer — the  click  of  heels,  the  salute,  and  then  the  eternal 
goose-step  of  submission.  This  will  be  rewarded  by  every  phase 
H  of  material  comfort,  by  the  prestige  of  physical  success  and  even 
1  by  a  place  in  the  sun  when  the  shadow's  of  old  hecatombs  of 
1  corpses  have  died  away.  But  woe  to  those  who  are  deaf  to  the 
1 1  challenge !  Woe  to  those  whose  heels  do  not  click  respectfully 
!  before  this  self-consciously  evolved  expression  of  physical  force 
which  includes  mentality  in  its  domain.  Pan-Germanism,  in 
brief,  is  the  crude  result  of  Nietzscheism,  whereas  pan-Slavism, 
A  however  distorted  by  its  devotees,  has  its  roots  in  that  old  “slave 
1  morality  ”  whose  genius  flashed  a  new  hope  into  the  cowed  heart 
I  of  humanity.  The  one  is  essentially  the  dictatorship  of  the 
"blonde  brute”  who  is  to  trample  his  way  to  the  overlordship 
J  of  men ;  the  other,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  fanaticism,  has 
I  never  silenced  the  cry  of  brother  to  brother  across  the  frontiers 
of  the  world. 

The  extreme  pan-Slavs,  in  their  interpretation  of  Kussia’s  r6le, 
arrived  at  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  when  they  categorically  rejected 
the  known  results  of  European  experience.  But  Kussia  has  not 
escaped  these  often  sinister  lessons  of  the  past,  and  it  is  idle 
to  claim  for  her,  as  the  pan-Slavists  have  claimed,  a  regenerating 
power  in  the  future  wholly  divorced  from  Western  progress. 
Midway  between  the  pan-Slavs  and  such  advocates  of  European 

I  culture  as  Turgenev,  Dostoievsky  divined  that  Eussia’s  true  rdle 
was  not  merely  pan-Slav,  but  pan-human.  He  realised  that  if 

I  I*  2 
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his  country  was  ever  to  express  her  heritage  of  spiritual  power 
she  must  do  so  not  through  the  cult  of  exclusion,  but  rather 
through  that  of  universal  inclusion.  He,  no  less  than  the  author 
of  Smoke,  knew  that  in  Eussia  rather  than  in  the  more  civilised 
West  the  real  iiommes  de  Vhumanite  w^ere  to  be  found. 

Authority  is  stamped  upon  the  Teuton’s  brain,  but  the  Slav’s 
heart  obeys  no  ukase.  The  comradeship  of  arms  has  been  forced 
upon  the  one,  but  there  has  been  no  need  to  enforce  the  other’s 
sense  of  brotherhood.  The  Teuton’s  power  of  absorption  and 
assimilation  is  material,  but  the  Slav’s  spiritual  sense  of  kinship 
is  a  yet  more  formidable  power.  He  has  no  need  of  being 
fashioned  in  any  Eussian  mould,  and  when  any  such  fashioning 
has  been  attempted,  it  has  been  always  for  immediate  political 
purposes  as  distinct  from  the  larger  national  aims  of  the  Eussian 
people.  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  like  a  new  Frankenstein, 
has  moulded  the  patient  German  people  into  a  monster  which 
may  yet  devour  her.  For  the  rest,  you  cannot  kill  countries  like 
ancient  Eome  and  modern  England,  because,  while  you  may 
reject  a  principle,  you  cannot  destroy  it.  You  cannot  kill  countries 
like  ancient  Greece  and  modern  France,  because,  although  you 
may  shrink  from  it,  you  cannot  destroy  an  idea.  But  a  system 
may  be  at  once  rejected  and  destroyed,  and  this  will  be  the  fate 
of  Prussia  in  the  hour  of  her  defeat.  With  the  Slav  it  is  other¬ 
wise,  for  he  has  in  his  heart  both  a  new  principle  and  a  new  idea 
which  may  yet  lighten  the  burden  of  men  in  a  manner  not  yet 
unfolded  in  all  the  centuries  of  human  groping. 

Two  great  moulders  of  States  overshadowed  all  others  during 
the  nineteenth  century — Bismarck  and  Cavour.  The  first  wielded 
the  Germans  together  with  rivets  of  blood-stained  iron,  and 
made  each  rivet  clank  to  the  rhythm  of  Prussia’s  hegemony. 
The  second  gave  unity  to  Italy  without  attempting  that  stupefy¬ 
ing  over-lordship  which  was  so  soon  to  distort  the  perspective  of 
the  great  Prussian’s  creative  wrork.  Bismarck  wrote  his  world- 
message  in  terms  of  authority  and  discipline  that  blistered  even 
from  the  beginning.  Cavour  wrote  his  in  terms  of  liberality  and 
cohesion  that  bound  men  together  by  magnetism  instead  of  by 
rivets.  Eussia,  lashed  into  progress  as  she  had  been  by  her  own 
great  Peter,  was  but  little  likely  to  produce  either  a  Bismarck 
or  a  Cavour  of  her  own.  She  lacked  the  touch  of  iron  on  the 
one  hand,  and  though  she  possessed  her  own  magnetism,  she  was 
centuries  behind  the  enlightenment  of  the  Italian  on  the  other. 
None  the  less,  the  little  State  of  Muscovy  has  become  the 
Imperial  fact  of  the  Eussian  Empire.  She,  too,  has  forged  and 
tempered,  flinging  aside  old  rivets,  and  shaking  off  old  despotisms. 
She,  too,  has  expanded,  opposing  to  the  orderly  programme  of 
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the  Teuton  her  own  unformulated,  half-barbaric  claims  of  national 
destiny.  With  her,  in  spite  of  her  autocracy,  this  expansion  has 
been  the  unconscious  movement  of  a  people  rather  than  a  progress 
dictated  by  its  rulers. 

Both  Teuton  and  Slav  trample  on  those  who  resist,  but  only 
the  Teuton  compels  his  defeated  enemy  to  wear  tight  boots.  The 
Slav  is  too  essentially  disordered  himself  to  dream  of  any  orderly 
pattern  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  human  intercourse  between 
man  and  man  is  natural  to  him,  and  even  his  political  aims  have 
been  blended  with  the  subconscious  tendency  of  the  people. 
His  colonisation,  which  won  such  an  unexpected  tribute  from 
Carlyle,  has  been  a  subconscious  expansion  always,  as  has  been 
observed,  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  But  the  Teuton  has 
sought  consciously  for  colonies,  and  when  he  has  found  them  he 
has  stifled  their  growth  by  that  system  of  drilling  and  brow- 
beating  which  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the  Prussian  regime 
at  home.  Good  citizens  as  the  Germans  are  under  an  alien  flag, 
Germany’s  colonies  are  repetitions  of  failure  in  a  sense  that 
Russia’s  are  not.  The  Slav  has  assimilated  without  moulding ; 
the  Teuton  has  moulded  without  assimilating. 

It  seems  ludicrous  to  the  Teuton  that  people  should  resist  being 
Teutonised.  The  Germans  have  put  on  the  cuirass  of  Prussian 
uniformity  submissively  enough ;  surely,  then,  less-educated 
people  should  be  only  too  grateful  for  it !  But  in  spite  of  the 
long  Tartar  yoke,  the  longer  tyranny  of  Tsars,  the  octopus-like 
grip  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  suffocating  economic  pressure  of 
modernity  weighing  upon  a  people  who  are  still  half  mediseval — 
in  spite  of  all  these  things,  the  Russians  have  clung  to  their  own 
souls,  have  preserved  their  own  faults,  and  have  refrained  from 
polishing  their  large  virtues  into  the  littleness  of  Teutonic 
decorum.  The  Slav’s  evolution  is  one  of  natural  growth  as 
opposed  to  that  of  forced  development.  Such  as  he  is,  he  has 
never  bartered  his  individuality  for  any  preconceived  higher  cult. 

The  Teuton,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  forced  into  his 
civilisation  of  blood  and  iron  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  has 
been  thrust  into  his  political  bed  of  Procrustes,  has  been  drilled 
unwillingly  into  world-history  and  prodded  at  the  double  into 
world-politics.  His  very  amusements  have  been  dictated  to  him 
in  times  of  peace,  from  his  duels  to  his  drinking  bouts.  The 
clicking  of  glasses  has  been  as  rigorously  prescribed  as  the  click¬ 
ing  of  heels.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  in  war  the  very  excesses 
of  his  punctilious  brutality  have  been  learned  by  rote  as  from 
a  bandit’s  text-book.  The  code  which  was  intended  to  stimulate 
something  uncouth  and  sluggish  in  the  German’s  personality  has 
ended  in  strangling  his  initiative,  leaving  him  only  the  Prussian 
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desire  to  strangle  all  individuality  in  others.  He  who  had 
perhaps,  originally  a  real  hunger  for  ideas,  a  real  appreciation 
of  the  limitlessness  of  speculative  vision,  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  dragged  into  the  monotonous  goose-step  of  physical  force  and 
has  become  jealously  anxious  that  the  rest  of  the  world  shall  be 
compelled  to  follow  him.  A  more  pitiable  Midas,  his  touch  of 
iron  has  betrayed  to  the  winds  of  heaven  the  inner  weakness  of 
strength. 

With  the  Teuton,  culture,  like  everything  else,  has  preserved 
the  insignia  of  national  arrogance  ;  but  the  Slav,  and  perhaps  the 
Slav  alone,  as  Dostoievsky  noted,  has  never  aimed  at  making 
exclusive  what  should  be  the  common  alleviation  of  mankind.  In 
spite  of  all  the  suppression  of  autocracy,  the  word  brother  comes 
easily  and  naturally  to  Russian  lips,  even  to  the  lips  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  !  They  who  have  lagged  behind  the  self-appointed  leaders 
of  our  civilisation,  they  who  have  received  inspiration  neither 
from  the  Renaissance  nor  the  Reformation,  nor  the  Revolution, 
have  established,  as  it  were,  a  fraternity  of  failure  that  has  a 
potentiality  beyond  the  obvious  success  of  Teutonic  prestige. 

Inevitably  the  future  belongs  to  youth,  to  the  simple  rather 
than  to  the  convoluted  type.  Population,  rather  than  culture, 
claims  it.  What  the  Russians  lose  in  orderliness  they  gain  in  the 
invisible  links  of  kinship.  Their  unity  is  unforced,  unriveted, 
and  in  spite  of  their  tumultuousness  and  lack  of  outer  cohesion 
they  possess  an  inner  cohesion  which  may  accomplish  once  more 
a  great  national  purpose  of  deliverance.  For  the  Slav’s  rdk, 
though  he  is  only  subconscious  of  it,  is  deeply  national,  and  is 
permeated  by  a  vein  of  idealism  that  has  never  been  wholly 
blotted  out  by  the  contortions  and  barbarities  of  Russia’s  official 
policy.  No  cult  of  the  bayonet  is  necessary  to  make  the  Russian 
understand  the  call  of  his  brother  Slavs  beyond  the  frontier.  Ami 
just  as  in  Anna  Karenina,  at  the  outbreak  of  that  other  Servian 
War,  the  average  Russian  exclaims,  “Everyone  is  going.  The 
Servians  want  help,  too.  I  am  sorry  for  them,”  so,  only  a 
year  ago  the  average  Russian  took  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course 
that  he  should  cross  the  frontier  to  protect  his  brother  Slav, 
The  Slav,  in  short,  who  neither  preaches  nor  poses,  the  Slav 
from  whom  no  one  expects  any  formulated  gospel  of  conduct, 
none  the  less  presents  at  this  crisis  of  physical  conflict  the  unify¬ 
ing  effect  of  a  great  moral  force.  Such  a  moral  force  undoubtedly 
expressed  itself  in  1812,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be 
penetrating  from  East  to  West  in  this  hour  of  danger.  Not  for 
the  Slav  the  Teuton’s  systematised  theory  of  destruction.  Not 
for  him  that  doctrinaire  egotism  of  nationality  with  which  General 
Friedrich  von  Bernhardi  decreed  the  stamping  out  for  ever  of 
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j  the  Latin  hegemony  of  the  mind.  But  in  his  own  way,  the  Slav 
j  produces  the  effect  of  a  certain  slovenly  efficiency  of  which 
i;  Potemkin  may  be  taken  as  the  arch-type.  Lazy  as  he  is,  it  has 
I  been  observed  of  the  Slav  that  he  takes  the  field  very  readily. 

Savage  as  he  is  when  roused,  his  kind-heartedness  when  the  rage 
I  has  left  him  is  proverbial.  Apparently  illogical,  the  slow  wisdom 
I  of  Russian  juries  has  established  again  and  again  the  Slav  logic 
*  of  the  heart. 

J  The  Teuton’s  destiny  has  been  formulated  on  the  principles 
}  of  Nietzsche ;  the  Slav’s  destiny,  in  the  words  of  Dostoievsky,  who 
f  understood  perhaps  better  than  any  other  human  being  those 
two  opposed  motive-powers  of  the  Man-god  and  the  God-man, 
“consists  in  revealing  to  the  world  a  Russian  Christ,  unknown 
to  the  Universe  and  whose  origin  is  contained  in  our  own  ortho- 
I  doxy.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  there  that  the  source  of  our  future 
^  civilising  powder,  and  of  the  resurrection  through  us  of  Europe 
]  and  the  whole  essence  of  our  future  force,  are  to  be  found.” 

Here,  rather  than  in  avalanche-like  sweep  of  his  troops,  rests 
I  the  real  power  of  the  Slav,  who  has  no  need  to  argue  about  the 
1  cause  for  which  he  stands. 

-  The  Teuton  seems  to  have  all  the  facts  in  his  favour  when 
he  urges  others  to  be  like  himself  in  accepting  a  gospel  of  mingled 
bien-Hre  and  prestige.  What  has  the  Slav  to  show  the  world 
^  beyond  the  whistle  of  his  knout  and  the  smoke  of  his  wba?  What 
I  lesson  of  freedom  can  these  quondam  serfs  oppose  to  the 
f  disciplined  culture  of  the  Teutons?  Surely  the  coming 
Weltrasse  will  be  not  the  suppliant  but  the  claimant  of  the 
I  world !  Such  arguments  may  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  but 
behind  them,  there  is  something  lacking,  a  presentiment,  as  it 
i  were,  of  “woe,”  not  to  the  vanquished  but  to  the  victors.  The 
I  cultured  Teuton,  who  has  manipulated  for  his  own  benefit  the 
j  opposed  motifs  of  Christianity  and  Nietzscheism  has  withered 
the  sources  of  faith  without  renewing  the  ancient  Pagan  strength, 
j  His  arguments  are  unanswerable,  but  he  convinces  nobody  except 
I  by  the  menace  of  his  mailed  fist,  which  even  Asiatics  are  rejecting 
I  as  the  ultimate  explanation.  But  the  Slav,  human  in  his  failings, 
a  sinner  who  clings  by  instinct  to  Christianity,  speaks  with  an 
appeal  that  runs  like  electricity  from  heart  to  heart.  The  first 
is  like  a  cold  preacher  whose  academic  exercises  are  listened  to 
with  bored  politeness,  while  the  other  resembles  a  suppliant  who, 
while  pleading  for  others,  is  at  the  same  time  pleading  very 
humbly  for  himself. 

What  is  called  the  irony  of  history  is  only  the  grimace  of  the 
historian.  Nature  works  without  irony,  just  as  she  works  without 
remorse,  without  purpose  even  in  our  limited  sense.  But 
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assuredly  she  sweeps  aside  the  stereotyped  pattern  in  order  to 
make  room  for  that  type  which,  however  roughly  fashioned,  has 
in  it  the  potentiality  for  larger  growth.  It  is  by  no  blind  chance 
that  the  apparently  higher  civilisation  yields  place  to  the  lower. 
History  will  repeat  itself  in  the  unrolling  of  national  destinies, 
and  will  reveal  a  potentiality  in  the  Slav  altogether  bej^ond  the 
blood-and-iron  experiments  of  Bismarck,  possibly  even  beyond 
the  Latin  enlightenment  of  Cavour. 

Napoleon  had  at  least  a  message  of  physical  liberty  behind 
his  proclamations  and  his  bayonets.  A  century  later  the  Teuton 
advances  to  the  over-lordship  of  the  world  with  no  deeper  utter- 
ance  than  sic  volo,  sic  juheo.  Official  Russia  was  never  so 
divorced  from  the  Slav  spirit  as  to  declaim  such  vacant  pomposi¬ 
ties  of  force  which,  theatrical  in  times  of  peace,  are  hideous 
beyond  the  dreams  of  nature  when  embodied  in  such  messages 
to  mankind  as  that  of  Louvain.  The  Teuton,  having  Teutonised  j 

peace,  is  now’  in  the  act  of  Teutonising  war.  But  the  mailed 
fist  has  very  little  terror  for  the  Slav,  who,  whatever  may  be  the 
alien  ideal,  preserved  in  his  heart,  has  at  no  time  demonstrated 
the  slightest  disinclination  for  the  bayonet.  Each  has  refashioned 
Christianity  to  suit  the  need  of  his  race.  The  Teuton  has  Teu¬ 
tonised  the  Deity  until  he  seems  to  be  visible  in  a  Prussian 
uniform.  But  the  Slav  has  read  no  Nietzscheism  into  the  old 
Christianity,  and  has  clung  ahvays  to  the  veiled  and  mysteriouB 
side  of  the  Russian  God.  Manipulated  by  his  Church,  he  still 
believes  in  the  transcendental  rdle  of  his  country,  but  the  Teuton 
manipulates  his  Church  in  his  desire  to  crush  the  world  backed 
by  our  “old  Ally.”  The  Slav,  in  short,  has  preserved  always 
that  Slavonic  mist  which  Turgenev  recognised  as  so  essential  to 
the  Russian  character,  the  mist  that  preserves  him  from  the 
dryness  and  disillusion  of  the  “spirit  of  Euclid.” 

The  Slav  has  an  instinct  for  the  universal  which  is  lacking 
both  to  the  Latin  and  the  Teuton,  who  cherish  their  particula*- 
shibboleths  whether  of  culture  or  of  authority.  For  his  part  the 
Slav  has  no  shibboleths.  It  has  never  occurred  to  him  to  become 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  either 
mental  or  physical  force.  But  beneath  his  faults  and  failings, 
beneath  his  contradictions,  his  convulsive  excesses  and  his  fits 
of  almost  comatose  depression,  there  persists  a  certain  largeness 
of  human  outlook,  and,  above  all,  a  capacity  for  inexhaustible 
growth  as  opposed  to  hurriedly  forced  development.  Without 
the  Teuton’s  overwhelming  sense  of  superiority  the  Slav  divines 
dimly  that  he  who  rejects  none  wdll  at  the  last  be  rejected  of  none. 
This  driving  power  of  national  mysticism  has  already  led  the 
Russians  far,  even  if  they  are  not  racing  against  the  rest  of  the 
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d  world  in  the  jealous  Teutonic  sense.  Eussia  may  never  race  in 
;  that  manner,  but  assuredly  she  will  advance  like  Gogol’s  troika 
I  thundering  beyond  the  dwarfs  who  could  chain  her  dreams, 
j  Eightly  or  wrongly,  human  nature  revolts  against  the  crucible 
=5  which,  in  moulding  it,  robs  it  of  its  own  red  heart’s  hlood.  Dis¬ 
order  itself  is  a  relief  from  the  orderliness  of  compulsion.  Such 
■  orderliness  has  turned  the  complete  citizen  into  the  complete  sol- 
^  dier,  whose  meticulous  brutality  has  projected  the  word  “  Louvain  ” 
^  into  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  world.  “War  is  not  afternoon 
’  tea,”  observes  the  logical  Teuton  complacently,  but  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  humanity  a  large  portion  of  the 
world,  throwing  suddenly  aside  centuries  of  conventional  thinking, 
realises  war  as  a  national  crime  and  regards  the  Teuton’s  sys- 
^  tematised  advance  in  a  manipulated  quarrel  exactly  as  it  regards 
the  private  enterprise  of  a  private  malefactor.  Order,  indeed,  has 
:!  not  arrived  at  carnage  by  accident,  nor  is  it  by  accident  that 
]  sanctuary  comes  from  the  representatives  of  comparative  disorder. 

I  The  rebel  against  the  Teutonic  mould  has  been  led  from  Kief 
i  to  Moscow  and  from  Moscow  to  Petrograd.  He  may  yet  be  led 
_  to  that  goal  of  centuries,  the  renewed  Byzantium  which,  more 
i  than  Moscow,  more  even  than  Kief,  has  been  the  spiritual  capital 
of  the  Slav  race.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  this,  but  it  is  not 
S  too  early  to  acknowledge  the  long  debt  of  Western  to  Eastern 
^  Europe.  Russia,  by  throwing  off  the  Tartar  yoke,  protected 
Europe  from  Asia.  In  1812  her  passionate  self-sacrifice  sounded 
‘  the  death-knell  of  Caesarism  throughout  the  West.  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  she  wull  break  the  Csesarism  of  to-day  ? 

In  this  object  at  least  Russians  and  Eussia,  so  often  antagonistic, 

I  are  heart  and  soul  at  one.  History,  like  poetry  and  like  human 
I  nature,  rebels  against  the  logic  of  inflated  mentality.  The  spirit 
j  of  the  drill-sergeant  and  the  pedant,  rising  to  its  apotheosis  in  the 
[j  Teuton  of  to-day,  has  shocked  and  repelled  the  world. 

In  the  meantime,  even  if  the  Austrian  be  more  than  crippled, 
even  if  the  Turk  be  wounded  almost  mortally,  the  hyaenas  of 
I  Louvain  chant  exultantly  across  each  frontier  as  though  the 

i  Hymn  of  Hate  w'ere  veritably  the  song  of  victory.  But  Eussia 

I  can  wait.  History  has  proved  again  and  again  that  the  Slav  is 
I  never  more  deadly  than  in  retreat.  They  who  pursue  the 
I  Russians  bleed  to  death  in  the  pursuit.  If  Moscow  did  not  mean 
victory  for  Napoleon,  it  is  unimaginable  that  Warsaw  should 
mean  victory  for  William  II.  The  spirit  of  the  Slav  has  not 
j  flinched  for  a  moment  before  this  terrible  ordeal.  The  spirit  of 
f  the  Slav,  imperishable  even  in  its  failings,  its  discords,  its  regrets, 
j  has  commenced  already,  in  spite  of  appearances,  its  historic 
I  task  of  alleviation  and  regeneration. 


J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 
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In  such  times  as  these  few  events  enjoy  even  the  brief  distinction 
of  a  nine  days’  wonder.  The  Budget  for  1916-17,  for  example, 
though  hardly  four  weeks  old,  is  already  coated  with  some  of 
the  dust  of  ancient  history,  and  we  look  back  upon  its  features 
and  surprises  with  the  complacent  toleration,  if  not  with  the 
enchantment,  that  distance  lends  to  political  sensations.  That 
the  additional  burdens  have  been  accepted  on  the  whole  in  a 
spirit  of  chastened  resignation  shows  that  the  nation  is  resolved 
to  stick  at  no  sacrifice  that  will  help  to  ensure  victory.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  continual  simmer  of  new  excitements  and  the 
swift  succession  of  great  doings,  this  Budget  of  amazing  figures 
would  have  been  a  dominating  subject  of  discussion  for  many  a 
day.  In  sheer  magnitude  of  totals  it  stands  out  with  arresting 
significance.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  such  unique 
topics  to  deal  with  as  the  greatest  revenue  of  all  history,  the 
largest  surplus  ever  recorded,  a  scale  of  taxation  hitherto  unheard- 
of,  and  a  net  national  indebtedness  that  will  amount  in  a  year’s 
time  to  £2, 640 .000, 000,  exclusive  of  £800,000,000  lent  to  our 
Allies  and  Dominions.  Colossal  as  was  the  third  War  Budget, 
yet  the  fourth  towers  over  it  and  dwarfs  it.  A  quality  so  excep¬ 
tional  warrants  something  in  the  nature  of  a  supplement  to  the 
soon-forgotten  records  of  the  daily  and  w^eekly  Press.  No  com¬ 
ment,  however  belated,  can  be  inopportune  in  the  case  of  a 
financial  statement  memorable  for  the  creation  of  entirely  new 
standards  and  the  introduction  of  startling  novelties  of  method. 

It  must  be  known  to  everyone  that  the  details  of  the  new 
taxation  have  not  met  with  unanimous  approval.  This  is  not 
remarkable,  considering  that  a  Budget  to  please  everybody  would 
be  as  difficult  to  construct  as  a  religion  to  satisfy  everybody.  Most 
of  us  are  apt  to  think,  where  taxation  is  concerned,  that  if  the 
scales  of  justice  had  been  evenly  held,  our  owm  claims  to  an 
indulgent  clemency  would  have  been  more  completely  recognised. 
“Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens’’  is  an  excellent  admonition  in 
theory,  but  few  care  to  advocate  its  practice  with  war  taxes. 
At  any  time,  therefore,  we  may  be  sure  of  some  diversity  of 
opinion  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brings  out  his 
scourging  rod  and  proceeds,  more  or  less  impartially,  to  lay 
about  him.  Although  highly  commended  as  a  whole,  the  present 
Budget  has  been  riddled  with  piecemeal  objections.  Nearly  every 
individual  feature  of  it  has  been  scolded  by  the  class  interests 
concerned.  This  simultaneous  approval  of  the  body  and  dis¬ 
approval  of  its  members  shows  that  Mr.  McKenna  has  performed 
the  miracle  of  creating  a  perfect  whole  out  of  faulty  parts,  thus 
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furnishing  a  practical  illustration  of  Pope’s  line,  “All  partial 
evil,  universal  good.” 

There  is,  however,  something  about  the  impressiveness  of  the 
massed  millions  of  the  Budget  that  grips  the  imagination, 
although  to  speak  of  it  in  a  spacious  w'ay  as  the  biggest  Budget 
ever  known  is  to  utter  one  of  those  indefinite  commonplaces  that 
are  hardly  distinguishable  from  platitude.  It  needs  the  appeal 
of  arithmetic  in  serried  ranks  of  numerals  to  bring  home  to 
people  the  hugeness  of  the  factors  and  the  extent  of  their  opera¬ 
tions.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year,  according  to  the 
Budget  as  originally  framed,  w'as  ^G509 ,000,000,  but  as  some 
£7,000,000  of  it  was  forestalled  in  order  to  evade  expected  extra 
duties  and  was  dealt  with  in  last  year’s  accounts,  the  actual 
estimate,  subject  to  later  amendments,  wms  ^6502,000,000.  We 
know  better  what  this  £502,000, 000  means  when  we  find  that 
it  is  £164,000,000  more  than  the  actual  revenue  for  last  year,  and 
£304,000,000  more  than  that  for  the  year  immediately  before  the 
war,  and  that  it  amounts  to  practically  a  fifth  of  the  total  esti¬ 
mated  income  of  the  country.  We  realise  more  clearly  what  a 
probable  national  debt  of  £2,640,000,000  a  year  hence  means 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  pre-war  debt  of  £651,000,000. 
Eoughly  speaking,  it  means  an  average  liability  of  about  £57  per 
head,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  compared  with  £16  per  head  twm  years  ago. 

Without  going  into  minute  details,  it  is  desirable  to  recall 
a  few  leading  particulars.  Mr.  McKenna  estimates  the  year’s 
expenditure  at  £1,825,000,000,  and  after  deducting  the  revenue 
as  stated  above,  also  £3,000,000  on  account  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  railw’ay  tax,  a  deficit  is  left  of  £1,326,000,000,  which  compares 
with  an  actual  deficit  of  £1,222,000,000  for  last  year.  This  deficit, 
like  its  predecessor,  will  have  to  be  met  by  borrowing,  respecting 
which  some  guidance  may  be  obtained  by  examining  the  methods 
of  1915-1916.  Approximately,  the  £1,222,000,000  was  raised  as 
to  £600,000,000  by  4J  per  cent,  loan,  as  to  £154,000,000  by  5 
per  cent.  Exchequer  bonds,  as  to  £50,000,000  by  Anglo-American 
loan,  and  as  to  .£418,000,000  by  Treasury  Bills  at  various  dates. 
The  Chancellor,  in  future  borrowing,  will  doubtless  be  content 
as  long  as  possible  with  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bonds  of  five 
years’  currency,  a  5  per  cent,  investment  of  the  most  unimpeach¬ 
able  kind ;  but  when  the  demand  for  these  perceptibly  slackens, 
another  long-dated  loan  is  bound  to  be  brought  out. 

Of  the  total  revenue  w’hich  he  expects  to  get,  after  allowing  for 
the  withdrawal  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph,  £454,125,000 
will  be  from  tax  receipts,  and  the  balance  will  be  non-tax  revenue. 
If  the  basis  of  taxation  had  remained  the  same  as  it  w'as  last 
year,  the  estimated  tax  revenue  would  have  been  £381,175,000, 
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but  when  the  expected  revenue  from  new  and  increased  taxes 
amounting  to  close  upon  £73, 000, 000  .is  added,  we  arrive  at  the 
above  amount  which  tax  revenue  is  expected  to  reach  this  year. 
These  figures,  however,  include  the  excess  profits  percentage  and 
the  munitions  levy,  both  of  which  are  of  a  temporary  character.  If 
they  are  left  out,  the  tax  revenue  for  the  current  year  is  estimated 
at  £368,000,000 — £78,000,000  more  than  that  for  1915-1916. 
This  works  out  at  nearly  £8  a  head  of  the  population,  against 
£3  165.  per  head  before  the  war.  Taking  the  non -tax  as  well  as 
the  tax  revenue,  the  total,  less  excess  profits,  will  be  £420,000,000, 
or  £90,000,000  more  than  for  the  previous  year.  Assuming 
the  rate  of  ordinary  expenditure  after  the  war  to  be  the  same 
as  before  the  war,  and  adding  thereto  the  new  charge  of 
£145,000,000  for  interest  on  debt  and  sinking  fund,  as  well 
as  £20,000,000  for  new  pensions,  we  shall  then  have  to  meet 
a  total  annual  expenditure  of  £338,000,000,  which  on  the  present 
total  revenue  basis  will  leave  a  surplus  of  £82,000,000  available 
for  remission  of  taxation.  A  consideration  of  this  large  future 
surplus  has  led  some  critics  to  complain  that  the  Budget  is  on 
an  unnecessarily  large  scale,  that  there  was  no  urgent  need  to 
raise  so  much  as  £500,000,000,  and  that  more  modest  estimates 
would  have  satisfied  requirements  for  the  present.  But  if  Mr. 
McKenna  had  budgeted  for,  say,  only  £450,000,000,  his  deficit 
would  have  been  £50,000,000  larger,  which  additional  sum  he 
would  have  had  to  raise  by  loan  at  a  cost,  for  many  years  to 
come,  of  not  less  than  £3,000,000  a  year.  What  his  object  was 
is  evident  enough.  He  was  bent  on  raising  by  taxation  such  a 
volume  of  permanent  revenue  as  would  unmistakably  show  the 
amplitude  and  abundance  of  the  security  which  those  w'ho  lend 
to  the  Government  have  for  their  capital  and  interest.  Convinced 
of  the  desirability  of  a  spectacular  demonstration  of  national 
stability,  he  was  resolved  not  to  spoil  it  by  half-measures.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  opened  the  Exchequer’s  mouth  with  something  like 
the  voracity  of  Oliver  Twust.  Few  will  question  the  justification 
of  a  Chancellor  who,  in  order  to  establish  the  soundness  of  British 
credit,  asks  the  people  to  make  sacrifices  far  over  and  above  what 
may  be  urgently  needed  for  a  working  revenue.  Mr.  McKenna 
has  taxed  us  up  to  the  hilt,  but  in  doing  so  he  has  supplied  an 
object-lesson  of  the  nation’s  financial  strength  that  could  have 
been  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

He  must  have  entered  upon  his  task  in  a  superbly  sanguine 
mood.  His  enormous  revenue  estimates  have  the  ring  of  an 
unshakable  confidence.  His  last  year’s  experience  largely  justi¬ 
fies  this  spirit  of  hope.  Then,  the  tax  revenue,  in  its  heaviest 
departments,  went  ahead,  to  use  the  great  phrase  of  Gladstone’s 
Chancellorship,  “by  leaps  and  bounds.”  Income  and  super-tax. 
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(customs  and  excise  all  yielded  revenue  largely  in  excess  of  Mr. 

McKenna’s  September  estimates,  and  the  relatively  disappointing 
]  figure  under  excess  profits  was  due  to  a  postponement  which, 

I  instead  of  invalidating  the  estimate,  will  make  the  return  for  this 
I  Year  so  much  the  greater.  Allowance  has  been  made  for  a  con- 
I  siderable  falling  off  in  the  duties  on  spirits  and  beer,  owing  to  a 
I  lessened  consumption  resulting  from  the  Government  taking  over 
the  distilleries  and  compulsorily  reducing  the  output  of  beer.  In 
other  directions  an  expansion  is  looked  for  independent  of  the 
new  taxes.  In  ordinary  times  an  under-estimate  of  revenue  to 
the  extent  of  £31,000,000  (over  £24,000,000  of  it  tax  revenue), 
such  as  was  made  the  basis  of  the  September  Budget,  would  be 
censured  as  an  inexcusable  miscalculation  and  would  certainly 
have  been  used  as  an  irresistible  argument  for  the  relief  of  the 
taxpayer.  No  one  thinks,  now,  of  cavilling  at  the  Chancellor 
for  the  caution  of  yesterday,  or  of  condemning  him  for  the 
optimism  of  to-day.  It  may  even  be  possible  to  share  his  hope 
that  expenditure  will  be  reduced  below  his  estimate  by  economies 
in  administration.  While  making  full  allowance  for  the  Hercu¬ 
lean  task  suddenly  forced  on  the  Government  at  the  outbreak  of 
a  war  for  which  they  were  completely,  and  as  some  think  culpably, 
unprepared,  and  giving  adequate  recognition  to  the  remarkable 
work  they  have  accomplished,  the  great  army  they  have  raised, 
and  the  substantial  financial  help  they  have  been  able  to  give  to 
our  Allies  and  Dominions,  there  is  no  answer  to  the  charge  that 
all  this  hurry-scurry  effort  has  been  accompanied  by  a  deplorable 
waste  of  money.  One  need  only  read  the  report  of  the  Military 
Auditor -General  to  see  how  lamentably  the  War  Ofifice  machinery 
broke  down  in  the  earlier  stages  on  its  commercial  side.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  military  officers,  however  capable  in  the  field, 
are  hardly  ever  good  men  of  business,  and  the  habits  and  traditions 
of  the  War  Office  itself  are  fatal  to  business-like  methods.  The 
squandering  in  connection  wdth  contracts  for  Army  equipment 
and  supplies  has  heavily  sw'ollen  the  costs  of  the  war.  Let  us  at 
I  least  hope  that  the  lesson  has  been  learnt,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  more  such  fantastic  blunders  as  that  of  purchasing  the  same 
horses  three  or  four  times  over,  and  no  more  such  spendthrift 
folly  as  that  of  buying  uniforms  only  to  sell  them  again  at  a  loss 
of  70  per  cent.  For  errors  of  incapacity  and  departmental  con¬ 
fusion  it  is  the  poor  taxpayer  who  has  to  pay,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  does  not  pay  any  the  more  cheerfully  for  knowing  that 
millions  literally  have  been  wasted. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fault  that  can  be  fairly  found,  the 
financial  position  is  absolutely  unique  in  its  strength.  Mr. 
McKenna  put  the  case  forcibly  in  enunciating  this  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  :  ‘  ‘  When  on  examination  it  appears  that  we  never  borrow 
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a  pound  without  making  provision  in  advance  by  new  taxation 
sufficient  to  cover  both  interest  and  a  liberal  sinking  fund,  the 
foundations  upon  which  alone  national  credit  can  be  built  up 
are  exposed  to  view.”  The  new  taxation  of  d£73,000,000  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  provision  for  the  service  of  future  loans. 
Our  financial  position  compared  with  that  of  Germany  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  a  genuine  Bank  of  England  note  compared 
with  a  spurious  one.  Germany  continues  to  pile  up  a  huge  debt 
without  making  any  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  let 
alone  for  creating  a  sinking  fund.  All  that  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  getting  new  tax  revenue  is  the  introduction  of  strongly 
contested  proposals  that  would  yield  at  the  best  some  £24,000,000. 
Where  is  the  balance  of  the  huge  interest  to  come  from  ?  Germany 
cannot  for  ever  go  on  borrowing  the  money  to  pay  interest  on 
her  previous  loans.  Renewing  the  Bill  does  not  extinguish  the 
debt.  Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  sane  finance.  Dr. 
Helfferich’s  recent  bombastic  boasts  sound  like  the  ravings  of  a 
lunatic. 

Mr.  McKenna,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  quite  the  right 
thing  in  raising  new  revenue  for  the  service  of  new  debt.  Still, 
it  will  not  be  wise  to  look  at  the  future  systematically  through 
rose-coloured  spectacles.  When  the  war  is  over  there  will  remain 
a  net  expenditure  of  certainly  not  less  than  £338,000,000  a  year 
during  many  years,  and  although  a  permanent  revenue  of 
£420,000,000,  if  obtainable,  would  be  far  more  than  enough, 
existing  taxation  cannot  be  relied  upon  always  to  produce  it. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  after-war  activity  of  trade,  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  national 
income  generally,  and  these  again  depend  upon  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  near  future.  It  must_  also  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
McKenna’s  calculations  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
war  will  last  until  March  31st,  1917 ;  if  it  lasts  longer  there  will 
be  new  expenditure  to  meet,  new  loans  to  be  raised,  and  even 
new  taxes  to  be  levied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  end  earlier, 
in  which  case  the  position  wall  be  better  instead  of  worse.  At 
all  events,  we  are  financially  prepared  for  a  full  tw'elve  months 
of  struggle  at  a  cost  of  £5,000,000  a  day  ;  France  is  also  prepared 
to  carry  on  to  the  end ;  Russia’s  resources  are  only  beginning  to 
develop  their  strength ;  and  Italy’s  credit  and  confidence  are  a 
good  asset.  However  conjectural  the  Budget  figures  may  be — 
and,  of  course,  no  exact  forecast  is  possible — they  are  near  enough 
to  show,  as  Mr.  McKenna  said,  ‘  ‘  that  by  the  present  scale  of 
taxation  we  are  making  an  ample  provision  for  the  service  of 
the  war,  and  when  peace  comes  we  shall  have  a  considerable 
margin  for  remission  of  taxation.” 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  Budget  regarded  from 
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I  ^jjjg  point  of  view,  it  fails  somewhat  both  in  comprehensiveness 

and  in  a  practical  grasp  of  the  commercial  position.  It  is  not 
■  enough  to  deal  with  the  financial  question  without  reference  to 

^  the  equally  serious  question  of  the  balance  of  trade.  One  may 

!|  go  even  farther  and  say  that  a  Budget  which  fails  to  take  measures 

j!  to  cure  such  an  excess  of  trade  imports  over  exports  as  was 

!  recorded  for  1915  is  an  incomplete  Budget.  This  excess  amounted 

I  in  round  figures  to  i'369,000,000 — rather  more  than  a  million  a 

i*  day.  Such  part  of  it  as  was  not  balanced  by  foreign  interest, 

I  bankers’  profits,  and  other  indirect  exports  had  to  be  paid  for 

I  bv  gold  exports,  the  sale  of  American  securities,  and  a  big 

j  American  loan.  Although  our  trade  exports  are  steadily  increas- 

i  ing,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  expect  that  the  current  year 

I  will  show  another  heavy  adverse  balance.  In  September  last 

Mr.  McKenna  took  a  bold  and  highly  commendable  step  for 
checking  unnecessary  imports  by  the  imposition  of  ad  valorem 
duties  on  certain  luxuries.  He  has  not  now  repeated  the  experi- 

iment,  and  for  not  doing  so  has  advanced  two  apologetic  pleas. 
In  the  first  place,  he  says  that  the  Government  w’ere  convinced 
that  “prohibition”  was  the  better  method.  But  prohibition, 
hitherto,  has  been  applied  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  relation  to 
the  shortage  of  tonnage.  Bulk  rather  than  dispensability  has 
been  the  test  of  its  employment.  What  is  wanted  is  an  all-round 
tariff  on  imported  luxuries  (possibly  with  preferential  concessions 
to  our  Colonies  and  Allies)  whether  they  can  be  packed  in  a  small 
compass  or  not.  In  the  second  place,  he  argues  that  the  necessary 
^  men  and  machinery  could  not  be  found  at  the  present  time  to 
I  deal  with  any  large  new  proposals.  If  inability  to  collect  the 
i  duties  be  a  good  excuse,  there  is  no  need  for  the  plea  that  pro- 
I  hibition  is  the  better  method.  But  surely  the  lack  of  men  is  a 
j  fanciful  objection.  Would  it  not  be  possible  temporarily  to 
I  transfer  the  large  staff  engaged  in  unprofitable  land  valuation  to 
I  a  department  that  would  be  more  immediately  beneficial  to  the 
n  State?  His  weak  excuses  do  nothing  to  qualify  the  impression 
I  that  Mr.  McKenna  might  have  advantageously  spared  us  one  or 
I  more  of  his  fancy  taxes  and  have  raised  the  money,  instead,  by 
I  putting  duties  on  foreign  manufactured  articles,  especially 
1  American,  with  which  the  retail  markets  are  flooded.  We  are 
i  told  in  some  quarters  that  to  do  this  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
I  sacro-sanct  traditions  of  Free  Trade.  Well,  a  good  many  old- 
I  fashioned  ideas  and  theories  are  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  there  are 
I  more  unlikely  things  than  that  one-sided  Free  Trade  will  have  to 
I  go  by  the  board  unless  we  are  prepared  to  retire  from  business  as 
I  a  great  trading  nation.  The  cry  of  “  Protection”  has,  of  course, 
I  been  raised,  although  the  prohibitive  taxation  of  luxuries  in  order 
I  to  keep  money  in  the  country  is  no  more  Protection  than  the  free 
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admission  into  our  ports  of  the  goods  of  foreign  nations  that  put 
heavy  duties  on  ours  is  Free  Trade. 

Speaking  broadly)  of  the  JB73,000,000  of  new  taxation  to  be 
raised,  j£54,500,000  is  direct  and  £18,500,000  indirect,  or,  if  we 
omit  the  additional  excess  profits  tax  of  £11,000,000,  £43,500,000 
is  direct  and  £18,500,000  indirect.  In  other  words,  the  income- 
tax  payer  has  to  find  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  new  per¬ 
manent  taxation.  A  further  resort  to  the  plan  of  graduation 
somewhat  softens  the  blow  to  the  smaller  incomes,  but  those  over  j 
£2,500  a  year  earned  and  £2,000  unearned  will  have  to  pay  5b. 
in  the  pound — that  is,  25  per  cent,  of  their  incomes.  The  case 
of  a  family  man  with  a  taxable  earned  income  of,  say,  £200  a 
year  is  not  a  happy  one  in  these  times  of  increasing  taxation  and 
the  heavy  cost  of  necessaries.  The  net  amount  of  £191  after  he 
has  paid  income-tax  does  not  leave  him  a  very  wide  margin 
wherewith  to  keep  up  a  comfortable  home  and  educate  his 
children.  And  the  case  of  a  w’idow  with  young  children  who  has 
a  taxable  income  of,  say,  £150  a  year  derived  from  investments 
is  still  harder.  These  are  the  people  whom  war  has  forced 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones  of  heavy  expenses 
and  straitened  means.  People  with  from  £800  to  £1,000  a  year, 
although  their  direct  contributions  are  proportionately  larger,  are 
at  any  rate  left  v/ith  a  sufficient  working  surplus  to  obviate  the 
compulsion  of  having  to  pinch  and  screw  over  the  bare  necessaries 
of  existence. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  disproportionately  heavy 
burden  put  upon  the  direct  taxpayer.  An  income-tax,  if  equit¬ 
ably  levied,  is  in  itself  an  excellent  way  of  obtaining  revenue. 
Direct  taxation  is  an  essential  part  of  any  fair  Budget ;  it  is  an 
inevitable  part  of  any  war  Budget.  It  has  the  outstanding  merit 
of  being  compulsory.  It  cannot  be  evaded  as  indirect  taxation 
may  be  evaded.  If  (of  course,  this  is  an  absurdly  far-fetched 
hypothesis)  the  great  majority  of  the  people  determined  to  abstain 
from  all  dutiable  and  excisable  articles  and  from  visiting  places 
of  amusement,  there  would  be  practically  no  indirect  tax  revenue 
at  all.  Some  people,  by  giving  up  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  sugar, 
cocoa,  &c.,  can,  and  no  doubt  actually  do,  avoid  a  considerable 
part  of  their  proper  burden,  and  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be 
liable  for  income-tax  they  may  get  off  with  the  contribution  of  a 
very  insignificant  amount  to  the  defence  of  their  country  in  the 
hour  of  its  need*  In  existing  circumstances  the  calculable  value 
of  a  direct  impost  is  an  indispensable  factor  of  any  Budget.  The 
essential  terms  that  ought  to  regulate  it  are  (1)  That  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  should  keep,  as  nearly  as  possible,  their  tradi¬ 
tional  balance  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  (2)  That  in  casting 
the  net  for  the  rich  it  should  not  be  flung  so  wide  as  to  bring  in 
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with  excessive  severity  small  incomes  already  squeezed  to  the 
uttermost  point  of  patriotic  endurance.  It  does  seem  as  if  both 
these  terms  have  been  treated  rather  too  casually  in  the  present 
Budget.  The  difference  between  direct  and  indirect  is  shown  in 
the  following  comparative  statement  : — 


Direct. 

£ 

Indirect. 

£ 

Estate  duties . 

30,000,000 

Customs  on  191.5-16 

Stamps . 

7,000,000 

basis  ...  . 

61,250,000 

Land  tax  and  house 

Customs  new  taxes  ... 

9,750,000 

duty  . 

2,050,000 

Excise  on  191 5-10 

Income-tax  on  1915-10 

basis  ... 

53,300,000 

basis . 

151,500,000 

Excise  new  taxes 

8,700,000 

New  ineome-tnx 

43,500,000 

Excess  profits  tax 

80,000,000 

£133,000,000 

£.320,050,000 

Even  if  the  excess  profits  tax  is  left  out  of  count,  the  direct 
taxation  stands  to  indirect  in  the  ratio  of  about  7  to  4,  and 
amounts  to  about  64  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This  percentage 
compares  with  53’9  in  1913-14.  After  this  year  the  deduction 
made  on  account  of  forestalments  will  not  recur,  and  the  total 
of  indirect  taxes  on  the  present  basis  should  be  £140,000,000,  and 
the  total  tax  revenue  £460,650,000. 

Another  objection  has  been  made  that  the  increased  income-tax 
will  injuriously  affect  subscriptions  to  any  new  loan.  It  is  said 
that  the  yield  of  a  5  per  cent,  loan,  after  deduction  of  the 
maximum  income-tax,  will  be  too  low  to  attract  lenders,  since 
they  will  only  get  3|  per  cent.  net.  This  difficulty  might  be  met 
in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  increasing  the  rate  of  interest,  or 
by  providing  that  the  tax  in  the  case  of  war  loan  subscribers  shall 
be  limited  to  the  previous  rate  of  3.9.  6d.  in  the  £  as  a  maximum. 
The  fear  is  also  expressed  that  such  a  heavy  tax  as  25  per  cent, 
will  seriously  diminish  the  pow'er  of  investors — in  other  words, 
that  the  Government  cannot  get  both  tax  and  capital  too.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  the  very  people  wdio  are  prophesying  so 
dolefully  the  inability  of  the  investing  public  to  find  money,  are 
quite  sure  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  advertise  a  bonus  bond 
issue  at  3  per  cent,  in  order  to  get  enough  to  finance  the  war 
indefinitely.  They  are  almost  certainly  wrong  in  this  sanguine 
expectation,  but  if  they  are  assumed  to  be  right,  it  follows  that 
the  investor  will  not  be  lacking  in  money  if  he  only  has  the  induce¬ 
ment.  A  loan  free  of  income-tax,  even  if  issued  at  a  premium, 
would  probably  prove  far  more  useful  to  the  Exchequer  than  any 
kind  of  lottery  enterprise,  bonus  bonds,  or  otherwise.  If  that 
were  not  approved  of,  there  is  always  the  certain  expedient  of  a 
legal  tender  currency  loan.  In  any  case,  apprehension  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  tax  on  the  loanable  capital  market  seems  to  be 
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exaggerated.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  an  extra  Is.  6d.  in  I  I 
the  pound  is  going  suddenly  to  dry  up  all  the  springs  of  invest-  |  < 

ment.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  although  all  other  ^  ^ 

classes  of  income-tax  payers  have  been  saddled  with  extra 
burdens,  the  payer  of  super-tax  has  been  graciously  let  alone.  *  I 
Not  the  least  serious  attack  on  the  tax  in  its  new  form  is  ; 
directed,  not  against  the  rate,  but  against  one  of  the  methods  of  |  • 

collection.  All  income  taxable  at  the  source  is  to  be  deducted  at  <  ' 

the  maximum  rate  of  5s.  even  w^here  the  taxpayer  may  be  exempt  j  ' 

or  only  liable  for  a  lower  one.  This  will  give  enormous  trouble  in  t 

applications  for  recovery,  and  will  also  involve  great  hardships.  1  ’ 

In  the  case  of  a  widow  whose  total  income  is  ^137,  she  should  ^  ' 

pay  £2  11s.,  but  if  her  capital  be  invested  in  Consols  the  deduc-  ^  ' 

tions  from  her  dividend  warrants  will  amount  to  T34  5s.,  and  she  i  i 
must  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  before  she  is  entitled  to  claim 
back  the  difference  of  ^931  14s.  from  the  Commissioners.  Con¬ 
fusion  will  become  worse  confounded  w^hen  income-tax  payers  to 
whom  the  system  of  quarterly  instalments  applies  are  given  the  i 
option  of  paying  weekly  by  means  of  special  stamps  to  he  affixed  ' 
to  cards,  after  the  manner  of  insurance  cards,  supplied  quarterly  ^ 
by  the  collector.  The  proposed  change  can  only  be  described  as 
clumsy  and  unjust.  It  is  difficult  to  write  with  restraint  of  a  i] 
plan  which  enables  the  Government  to  retain  a  fourth  part  of  f 
the  interest  on  Exchequer  bonds,  or  on  any  other  State  security,  |! 
even  when  the  holder,  by  the  operation  of  the  exemption  regula-  I 
tion,  may  be  assessed  below  the  limit  at  which  he  is  liable  for  1 
any  tax  at  all.  This  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  small  invest-  | 
ments  in  any  form  of  War  Loan.  ! 

The  excess  profits  duty,  as  already  explained,  is  for  the  war  i 
only.  Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  it  w’ould  produce 
T6,000,000,  but  owing  to  a  change  in  the  time  of  collection  it  only 
produced  ^9140,000.  The  f 6 ,000,000  wms  expected  to  grow  into  i 
£30,000,000  for  the  current  year.  Evidently  these  estimates  have  ^ 
been  drastically  revised  by  the  light  of  later  experience,  for  the 
extra  10  per  cent,  now  put  on,  amounting  to  £11,000,000,  together 
with  the  munitions  levy,  bring  the  expected  yield  up  to 
£86,000,000  for  the  current  year.  This  extra  10  per  cent,  is  fully 
justified.  It  may  be  fairly  accepted  as  a  basic  principle  that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  make  exceptional  profits  out  of  a  war  upon 
which  his  future  existence  as  a  manufacturer,  trader,  or  agent 
depends.  The  Chancellor  would  have  incurred  no  serious 
criticism  if  he  had  given  the  screw  another  turn,  but  he  excused 
his  leniency  by  pointing  out  that  as  the  profiteers  have  to  pay 
ordinary  income-tax,  and  in  some  cases  super-tax  as  well,  making 
their  full  contribution  up  to  as  much  as  77  per  cent.,  the  10  per 
cent,  announced  was  as  much  as  he  could  bring  himself  to  exact. 
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From  the  contribution  of  £86,000,000  one  may  deduce  that  the 
excess  profits  made  under  war  conditions  are  put  down  at  over 
jgi43,000,000. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  new  income-tax  is  estimated  to 
produce  this  year  £43,500,000,  and  the  Customs  and  Excise  duties 
£18,450,000.  Food  is  additionally  taxed  to  the  extent  of 
£8,500,000,  of  which  sugar  is  expected  to  provide  £6,850,000 ; 
matches  are  to  produce  £2,000,000;  table  waters,  £2,000,000; 
motor-car  licences,  £800,000;  and  entertainments,  £5,000,000. 
A  significant  cheer  was  raised  when  Mr.  McKenna  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  duty  on  cocoa  would  be  raised  from  l^d. 
to  6d.  a  pound ;  but  whether  this  was  intended  as  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  discharge  of  a  too-long-deferred  duty,  or  as 
an  ironic  display  of  triumph  over  the  ]iolitical  party  for  which 
“Cocoa”  is  understood  to  stand,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  An 
equally  emphatic  cheer,  possibly  at  the  expense  of  the  teetotalers, 
greeted  the  duty  on  mineral  waters.  The  country,  equally  with 
the  House,  is  glad  that  the  Government  is  awake  to  the  fact  that 
the  cocoa-drinker  and  the  ginger-beer  drinker,  and  the  consumer 
of  those  “temperance  beverages,”  cider  and  perry,  are  under  an 
obligation  to  assist  the  State  no  less  than  the  beer,  wine,  or  tea 
drinker. 

Little  intrinsic  importance,  however,  attaches  to  any  of  these 
food  and  drink  duties  except  that  on  sugar,  the  importance  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  calculation  that  the  extra 
a  lb.  represents  an  importation  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
tons.  Sugar  is  an  indispensable  commodity,  and  the  situation 
with  regard  to  it  is  complicated  by  the  restriction  of  supplies. 
It  happens  to  be  a  convenient  subject  for  taxation  because  the 
control  of  the  supply  and  the  regulation  of  the  price  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  which  has  only  to  put  an  extra  4s.  8d. 
a  cwt.  on  the  price  in  order  to  secure  its  additional  halfpenny 
without  any  trouble.  This  further  advance  in  the  retail  price 
will  hit  the  working  and  middle  classes,  especially  as  there  had 
already  been  a  serious  scarcity  of  granulated  sugar  and  a  stiff 
increase  in  its  price.  Caterers,  jam-makers,  ginger-beer  brewers, 
and  confectioners  will  be  affected,  although  they  wdll  no  doubt 
pass  on  the  extra  ^d.  to  the  consumer,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
of  its  divisibility.  A  good  deal  of  the  blow  can  be  warded  off  by 
economy  of  consumption  in  private  households,  and  also  in  the 
consumption  of  sweets  as  luxuries.  One  has  only  to  count  the 
number  of  sweet-shops  of  all  classes  in  every  part  of  the  country 
to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  an  enormous  use  of  sugar  that  is  quite 
unnecessary. 

It  is  the  new  proposals  that  have  caused  the  most  discontent, 
though  the  discontent,  except  in  the  case  of  the  railway  duty. 
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was  not  that  of  the  public  chiefly  concerned.  Makers  of  cider, 
matches,  and  mineral  waters,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  taxes 
will  be  paid  by  consumers,  have  protested,  almost  with  tears  in 
their  eyes.  They  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  object  of  the 
taxation — namely,  to  raise  revenue,  and  to  have  seen  in  it  a 
desire  to  injure,  if  not  to  ruin,  their  particular  trades.  These  taxes  • 
are  quite  justifiable.  So,  too,  is  that  upon  theatres,  music  halls, 
moving-picture  shows,  football  matches,  and  horse-races,  which, 
although  a  novel  means  of  raising  revenue,  is  easily  defensible  on 
the  ground  that  all  of  them,  so  far  as  the  spectators  are  concerned, 
are  in  the  nature  of  luxuries.  If  people  are  willing  to  pay  money 
for  being  entertained  in  this  way,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Government  should  not  share  in  the  proceeds  of  their  unpro¬ 
ductive  expenditure,  for  that  is  what  it  comes  to.  Probably  the 
fractional  increase  in  the  case  of  the  low-priced  admissions  will 
not  affect  the  takings,  but  the  patrons  of  theatre  and  music-hall 
stalls  may  be  disinclined  to  pay  an  extra  shilling  per  seat,  and 
prefer  either  to  stay  away  or  go  to  a  cheaper  part  of  the  house. 
Theatres  that  appeal  to  intellectual  audiences  have  not  had  a 
particularly  prosperous  time  since  the  war  broke  out,  in  which 
respect  their  experience  has  been  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of 
variety  houses,  whose  glittering,  if  sometimes  vapid,  shows  have 
almost  continuously  attracted  big  crowds.  The  defect  of  the  tax, 
the  principle  of  which  is  sound  enough,  is  that  it  falls  with  the 
greatest  severity  upon  the  poorest  class,  the  percentage  being 
nearly  five  times  as  much  on  a  sixpenny  as  on  a  half-crown  ticket. 
Mr.  McKenna,  who  expects  to  get  £5,000,000  a  year  from  the 
combined  sources,  thinks  that  the  chief  of  them  will  be  the  kinema 
picture  palaces.  The  number  of  visitors  to  these  places  reaches 
“many  hundreds  of  millions  in  a  year,”  and  if  every  seat  at  2d. 
pays  ^d.,  and  the  higher-priced  ones  pay  in  proportion,  from 

£3,000,000  to  £4,000,000  ought  to  be  derived  from  this  source 

alone.  Horse-races  and  football  matches,  which  are  sometimes 
mere  opportunities  for  betting  rather  than  genuine  sporting  events, 
are  even  more  suitable  subjects  for  taxation,  as  the  House  of 
Commons  showed  by  its  hearty  cheers  when  the  Chancellor  men¬ 
tioned  them.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  will  not  get  as  much 

revenue  as  he  should  do  from  race  meetings,  because  in  many 

cases  the  greater  part  of  the  concourse  pays  nothing,  consequently 
there  is  nothing  to  tax.  A  good  many  people,  by  no  means 
Puritans,  think  that  horse-racing  as  a  public  amusement  is  out 
of  place  in  war-time,  and  that  the  scientific  breeding  of  horseflesh 
might  be  maintained  without  most  of  its  attendant  evils.  At  all 
events,  if  racing  is  permitted,  everyone  who  goes  on  the  course, 
whether  he  pays  for  admission  or  not,  should  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  capitation  tax  to  the  Government.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
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pari  mutuel  system  of  betting  is  not  introduced  for  the  benefit  of 
State  revenue.  Those  who  say  that  it  would  legalise  betting  talk 
as  if  betting  were  not  legalised  already.  If  a  system  of  belting 
exists,  the  wisest  course  is  to  make  it  as  fair  and  straightforward 
as  possible  and  to  get  something  out  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State.  Betting  men  ought  to  be  compelled  in  w^ar-time  to  pay 
a  percentage  of  their  winnings  to  the  Government,  and  the  pari 
mutuel  is  the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done. 

The  match  tax  is  interesting  mainly  because  it  is  a  resurrection. 

A  similar  proposal  was  rejected  in  1871  purely  on  sentimental 
grounds,  and  after  all  these  years  Mr.  McKenna  has  had  the  moral 
courage  to  play  the  part  of  a  fiscal  body-snatcher.  It  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  affair  and  works  out  at  only  a  penny  extra  on 
333  matches  of  English,  or  on  250  of  foreign,  make.  The  public 
has  grumbled  a  bit,  but  there  ha-s  been  no  marked  hostility  outside 
the  manufacturing  and  importing  trade  itself.  This  particular 
trade  seems  very  touchy  on  the  subject  of  taxation.  Its  agitation 
killed  Mr.  Lowe’s  match  tax,  and  its  rebellious  attitude  towards 
Mr.  McKenna’s  proposals  suggests  that  it  regards  itself  as  a  kind 
of  Scotch  thistle,  with  the  motto  “Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.’’ 
There  was  some  cause  of  complaint  in  regard  to  the  pre-payment 
of  the  duty,  but  against  the  tax  itself  there  was  really  a  very  poor 
case.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  economy  in  the  use  of  matches. 
They  are  wasted  by  the  dozen — partly,  no  doubt,  because  many 
of  them  are  bad.  Matches  share  with  mustard  the  doubtful  dis¬ 
tinction  of  flourishing  more  on  what  is  w'asted  than  on  what  is 
necessary.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  slight  preference  is  given 
to  the  English  manufacturer  over  the  foreigner.  Imported 
matches  are  to  pay  35.  6d.  per  10,000,  and  British  matches  35.  4d. 
Not  a  great  difference,  certainly.  Not,  as  Cassio  says,  “As  deep 
as  a  well  or  as  wide  as  a  church  door’’;  nevertheless,  “’tis 
enough  ;  ’twill  serve.” 

The  doubling,  and  in  some  cases  the  trebling,  of  motor-car 
licences  is  a  quite  excellent  step.  One  wishes,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
McKenna  had  gone  farther  and  had  put  a  still  heavier  tax  on 
motor  spirit  used  for  pleasure  cars.  It  w’ould  have  been  a  more 
sensible  way  of  checking  a  scandalous  extravagance  than  that  of 
wasting  a  small  fortune  in  covering  walls  and  hoardings  with 
enormous  poster  appeals  to  a  seemingly  indifferent  section  of  the 
population. 

The  only  one  of  the  new  taxes  that  justified  uncompromising 
condemnation  was  that  on  railway  tickets.  Travelling — at  least, 
in  the  majority  of  cases — is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity,  and 
although  single  fares  below  9d.  were  exempt,  the  extra  penny  in 
the  shilling  on  all  above  would  have  been  onerous  to  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  people  who  live  in  the  country  from  motives  of 
economy,  and  to  hundreds  of  thousands  more  who  have  to  make 
long  journeys  on  business  or  family  duty.  For  the  sake  of  so 
small  an  amount  as  £3,000,000  it  was  not  worth  whil§  inflicting 
a  real  hardship  on  a  very  large  class  who  are  already  badly  enough 
hit  in  other  directions.  The  great  bulk  of  railway  passengers 
travel  third  class,  and  it  is  by  these  that  the  greatest  pressure  of 
the  tax  would  have  been  felt.  The  proposal  had  the  supreme 
demerit  of  being  both  paltry  and  vexatious.  It  was  made  with 
“reluctance,”  and  perishes  without  a  tributary  sigh.  Mr. 
McKenna’s  great  grasp  of  finance  has  not  enabled  him  to  steer 
quite  clear  of  those  pitfalls  which  beset  a  Chancellor  who  is  not 
in  complete  touch  with  popular  feeling.  Last  year  he  had  to 
withdraw  his  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the  halfpenny  postcard, 
and  this  year  he  has  had  to  abandon  his  proposed  railway  tax. 
To  a  statesman  in  sensitive  accord  with  the  drift  of  opinion 
neither  of  these  mis-hits  would  have  been  possible. 

What  are  thought  to  be  blemishes  in  the  Budget  have  been 
frankly  indicated  above.  Yet  it  must,  in  equal  frankness,  be 
admitted  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  railway  duty,  which  did 
not  appear  to  have  any  friends)  alternative  methods  to  those 
criticised  would  probably  have  met  with  just  as  much  condemna¬ 
tion.  On  such  questions  as  the  taxation  of  imported  luxuries  and 
the  relations  of  direct  to  indirect  taxation  there  are  elementary 
differences  of  opinion  that  probably  no  Budget  could  reconcile. 
Let  us,  therefore,  without  dwelling  longer  upon  possible  defects, 
try  to  regard  the  Budget  as  a  whole  both  in  structure  and  purpose ; 
and  in  any  perspective  view  of  it  that  is  not  distorted  by  the 
angles  of  prejudice  we  shall  be  bound  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
an  honest  and  successful  endeavour  to  rise  to  the  height  of  a 
great  occasion.  The  manner  in  which  it  has  been  received  by 
the  country  confirms  this  verdict.  Even  those  who  dislike  parts 
of  it  speak  favourably  of  its  financial  grasp  and  general  effective¬ 
ness.  The  country  was  prepared  for  further  big  demands  upon 
its  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  was  ready  to  meet  them  cheerfully, 
if  not  jubilantly.  We  can  now  look  forward  to  the  coming  year 
with  the  consciousness  that  we  are  doing  all  that  is  asked  of 
us,  however  trying  and  unwelcome.  Our  forefathers  made  sacri¬ 
fices  proportionately  as  great  to  secure  Europe  from  the  perils  of 
a  great  military  aggression.  They  piled  up  debt  and  they  imposed 
taxes,  and  their  endurance  of  resource  and  tenacity  of  purpose 
saved  us  from  the  iron  heel  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Are  we  going 
to  do  less  in  order  to  thwart  the  ambitions  and  punish  the  atrocities 
of  his  pinchbeck  imitator? 
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An  extraordinary  and  most  interesting  change  has  just  recently 
come  about  in  the  relations  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  change  which  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  proved 
by  the  wording  of  diplomatic  exchanges,  for  upon  the  face  of 
the  latter  the  situation  would  appear  ominous  of  war  between 
the  two  countries.  The  German  Government  has  denied  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  destruction  of  the  Sussex — a  denial  which  is 
accepted  at  its  face  value  by  few  Americans.  German  submarines 
continue  to  sink  neutral  and  non-combatant  belligerent  merchant 
ships,  thus  almost  daily  violating  Germany’s  position  as  set  forth 
to  the  United  States  Government  in  numerous  communications. 
In  the  whole  history  of  the  war  there  has  never  been  such  an 
accumulation  of  fresh  evidence  as  to  the  bad  faith  of  Germany 
towards  America — and  yet  here  exists  that  unmistakable  feeling 
of  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  :  from  one  in  which  war  was  a 
possibility  from  day  to  day  to  a  condition  where  war  seems  more 
remote  than  ever,  and  the  public  mind  is  on  the  qui  vive  for 
great  and  dramatic  events  leading  eventually  to  peace  for  the 
whole  w'orld. 

The  evidence  of  this  change  is  circumstantial,  but  none  the 
less  convincing.  While  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  the  Sussex 
is  denied,  the  German  Government,  with  a  certain  note  of 
anxiety  in  the  query,  has  asked  for  such  testimony  as  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Government  for  fear  there  is  some¬ 
thing  therein  unknown  to  Berlin.  There  has  been  a  recent  and 
marked  subsidence  of  pro-German  activity  in  America.  The 
American  Ambassador  in  Berlin  was  about  to  go  away  on  leave 
of  absence,  but  has  remained  at  the  request  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  and  it  is  reported  in  Washington,  upon  excellent 
authority,  that  when  this  request  was  made  it  was  in  person  and 
that  the  ensuing  conversation  was  frankly  along  lines  which 
intimated  the  possible  utilisation  of  the  American  Government 
as  a  channel  for  overtures  of  peace  to  the  nations  at  war. 

A  few  days  ago  President  Wilson  informed  a  delegation  of 
Swedish  Americans  that  the  chief  desire  of  his  heart  was  to 
keep  America  out  of  the  war.  He  said  nothing  further  than  that ; 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  if  he  wrere  pressed  to 
greater  frankness  he  would  have  admitted  that  in  truth  the  chief 
desire  of  his  heart  was  in  some  w’ay  to  assist  in  bringing  the 
war  to  a  speed3^  close.  That  such  an  ambition  may  be  cherished 

(1)  Written  before  the  recent  Note  of  President  Wilson  to  the  German 
Government. — Ed.,  F.R. 
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by  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  readily  be  allowed 
for  not  only  is  the  object  itself  a  great  one,  but,  in  view  of  present 
circumstances,  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  in  Europe  is  about  the 
only  thing  that  can  prevent  America  from  casting  aside  her 
neutral  attitude  towards  Germany,  and  that  before  very  long. 
President  Wilson  realises  that  should  the  United  States  and 
Germany  sever  diplomatic  relations,  to  say  nothing  of  going  to 
war,  this  w'ould  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  play  the  part  of  1 
intermediary,  and  his  patience  with  Germany  is  born  of  this  i 
knowledge.  Should  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Sussex  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Germany  was  guilty  of  so  flagrant  and  direct 
a  violation  of  promises  made — not  so  long  ago  as  to  have  faded 
from  the  memory  of  even  the  American  public — some  action  will 
be  necessary,  but  it  will  not  be  taken  by  President  Wilson  directly.  ' 
As  predicted  in  these  pages  at  the  time  of  the  Lusitania  disaster, 
when  the  time  comes  that  something  really  must  be  done  the 
President  will  hand  the  whole  affair  over  to  Congress,  with 
recommendations,  perhaps,  but  in  any  case  with  the  request  that 
the  wishes  of  that  body  be  indicated  that  he  may  proceed  along 
the  lines  of  a  policy  so  outlined.  Congress  alone  can  make  war. 
When  it  comes  to  the  point  in  the  conduct  of  Executive  affairs  | 
that  the  risk  of  war  is  to  be  seriously  incurred.  Congress  will  be 
asked  whether  or  not  the  risk  is  to  be  undertaken. 

It  is  already  intimated  from  Washington  that  steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  enable  the  President  to  submit  the  whole  matter 
of  relations  with  Germany  in  most  effective  manner.  An  indict¬ 
ment  is  being  prepared  relating  the  history  of  each  violation  of 
international  law  and  neutral  rights,  the  criminal  pro-German 
activity  in  the  United  States,  and  the  constant  violation  of  pledges 
and  promises  made  by  Germany  from  time  to  time.  If  presented, 
it  will  be  a  formidable  document,  and  the  task  of  explaining 
away  the  charges,  which  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  pro-German 
members,  will  not  be  enviable  or  easy.  Their  only  defence  can 
be  the  same  argument  as  that  advanced  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
resolution  warning  Americans  not  to  travel  on  belligerent  ships, 
and  that  is,  that  neutrality  means  the  closing  of  eyes  and  ears 
to  all  evidence  of  conflict  elsewhere  and  a  complacent  indifference 
to  all  violations  of  international  law  and  neutral  rights  with  the 
single  purpose  of  keeping  out  of  trouble  with  the  warring  nations. 

What  Congress  would  do  with  the  problem  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  Opinion  is  greatly  divided  in  that  body,  as  it  is  throughout 
the  country.  What  happened  w'ould  depend  much  upon  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  President  and  the  degree  of  insist¬ 
ence  with  which  he  backed  them  up.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
such  a  course  would  mean  prolonged  delay  in  the  final  decision 
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as  to  the  lehitious  between  (Jermany  and  the  United  Slates  lor 
the  immediate  future.  It  would  not  be  a  matter  that  would  be 
welcomed  for  discussion,  and  every  elfoit  will  be  made  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party  in  power  to  [)revent  it  reaching  a  stage  where 
it  would  become  such  a  dominant  issue  in  national  ])ulities  as  it 
unquestionably  would.  Even  as  matters  now  stand,  the  German- 
American  issue  will  play  a  far  too  im[)urtan(  part  in  the  summer 
political  campaign  to  suit  the  poliiicia-ns,  who,  in  America  as 
elsewhere,  delight  in  ‘‘glittering  generalities”  rather  (ban  con¬ 
crete  issues,  especially  those  which  must  necessarily  divide  the 
electorate  along  sharply  drawn .  but  non-party  lines.  In  such 
situations  as  these  the  politicians  are  at  sea  and  navigation  is 
ditlicult. 

If  it  be  true  that  President  Wilson  thinks  the  da\  is  drawing 
near  when  he  may  be  asked  to  .sound  all  sides  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  peace,  he  will  be  loth  to  push  matters  to  a  conclusion 
at  this  time,  and  that  is  a[)parently  the  secret  of  his  patience, 
caution,  and  seeming  tolerance  of  German  duplicity.  He  can 
have  small  ho])es  of  good  results,  however,  ba.sed  u[ion  what  may 
be  said  to  him  through  the  American  Ambassadoi-  in  Perlin,  for 
Colonel  House,  his  trusted  envoy,  has  been  in  Paris  and  in 
London.  He  may  hope  that  the  tirst  sugge.siion  may  lead 
to  others,  however,  and  that  m  the  end  a  truce  to  slaughter 
may  be  brought  about.  ]t  is  most  evident  from  the  feeling  in 
Washington  and  the  semi-ofticial  nev\s  which  has  leaked  out 
from  there  as  to  the  conversations  in  Perlin  that  the  recent 


\  speech  made  t>y  the  (ienuaii  Chancellor  was  far  moi'e  ferocious 

I  in  its  spirit  and  unyielding  in  the  terms  staled  than  the  private 
conversations  now  being  reported  from  one  source  or  anotlier. 
President  Wilson  knows  as  well  as  anyone  that  the  time  for  peace 
has  not  yet  come,  or  even  for  a  tnulual  discussion  of  terms,  hut 
he  may  hope  to  serve  as  a  meiimm  for  hastening  the  day.  This 
^  is  the  only  explanation  of  many  things  in  his  attitude  towards 
Germany  which  have  led  to  serious  criticism  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  Europe.  He  is  unquestionably  a  man  with  a  pur- 
po.se.  and  whether  his  critic  agrees  with  him  or  not,  the  President 
has  never  been  charged  with  a  lack  of  tenacity ;  in  fact,  quite 
to  the  contrary,  he  is  held  to  he  peculiarly  obstinate  and  deter¬ 
mined  when  he  has  an  object  in  view.  What  has  led  in  many 
instances  to  the  severest  criticism  has  been  the  fact  that  with 
a  reticence  equal  to  his  determination  he  has  kept  his  objective 
c-losely  guarded  from  ptdilic  knowledge,  and  his  critics  have  fre¬ 
quently  found  themselves  on  a  wrong  scent.  It  is  a  long  and  weary 
way  as  yet  to  peace  for  the  world,  but  peace  must  come  some  day, 
and  before  it  comes  feelers  will  be  put  out.  It  is  possible  that 
VOL.  XCIX.  N.8.  K  K 
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President  Wilson  believes  he  has  experienced  the  touch  of  the 
antennae. 

In  a  minor  way  the  Mexican  situation  has  given  President 
Wilson  an  experience  which  must  be  of  value  to  him  in  all  the 
great  problems  presented  for  solution.  He  began  with  a  fixed 
idea  and  has  worked  to  that  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
idealistic  in  many  w'ays.  He  ascribed  to  the  Mexican  people  a 
knowledge  and  virtue  they  do  not  possess.  He  would  have 
jumped  them  at  one  bound  from  a  vassal  State  to  the  free  exer-  F 

cise  of  all  the  liberties  and  powers  the  use  of  which  has  onlv  c 

been  earned,  and  even  then  only,  partially  so,  by  the  most  highly  a 

civilised  nations.  He  looked  for  a  Washington  or  a  Lincoln  to  ^ 

lead  them  overnight  into  profitable  ways.  The  leader  he  selected  I 
turned  out  to  be  but  one  of  a  group  of  super-bandits,  and  the  f 

l)eople  refused  to  be  led  in  the  direction  President  Wilson  thought  a 

they  ought  to  go.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  failure,  many  of  the  f 

things  the  United  States  Government  has  attempted  to  do  in  ^ 

Mexico  have  seemed  incredibly  foolish,  and  the  present  attempt  ^ 

to  catch  Villa,  another  of  the  super-bandits,  threatens  to  end  a 

either  as  a  fiasco  for  the  United  States  or  in  a  general  war  u^wn  ^ 

a  larger  number  of  the  Mexican  people.  The  whole  Mexican  * 

question  is  to-day  in  as  bad  a  way  as  it  could  possibly  be,  and  it  ? 

is  only  because  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Mexicans  and  their  leaders  ^ 

and  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  nation  itself  that  the  United  ^ 

States  is  not  engaged  in  a  fully-developed  and  rather  serious  war  ^ 

with  their  southern  neigitboiir.  By  this  time  President  Wilson, 
while  he  may  still  cling  to  his  original  theories  as  to  what  is  \  ^ 

good  for  Mexico,  probably  realises  the  futility  of  attempting  to  I 

bring  it  all  about  at  once  and  by  a  mandate  from  Washington.  ^ 

Likewise,  he  may  have  theories  as  to  what  Europe  should  do  ^ 

to  end  the  war,  but  in  this  case  he  is  contemplating  a  group  of  ^ 

nations  as  old  as  civilisation,  whose  peoples  are  unanimous  in  ^ 

their  ideals  and  purposes.  He  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  pur-  ^ 
pose  of  the  Allies,  and  at  heart  he  must  sympathise  with  that  ^ 

purpose.  He  can  be  very  useful  to  the  people  of  Germany,  for  ^ 

he  can  convince  them  that  no  peace  is  possible  along  lines  that  ^ 

might  be  dictated  from  Berlin ;  and  so  the  war  will  go  on,  and  ^ 

if  it  goes  on  long  enough  America  will  be  forced  to  play  an  J 

active  part.  So,  in  either  case,  in  belligerency  or  in  neutrality,  * 

the  American  Government  will  be  compelled  in  the  end  to  break  ^ 

away  from  the  traditional  nationalism  of  the  people  it  represents,  ^ 

and  the  death  of  this  tradition  in  the  blood-stained  trenches  of  * 

Europe  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the  third  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  America.  ^ 

American  public  opinion  is  in  a  confused  state  as  concerns  the 
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war  in  Europe  and  the  part  America  should  play.  A  great  number 
of  people  are  quite  willing  to  let  the  President  struggle  alone 
with  his  problems,  the  only  condition  being  that  he  keep  America 
free  from  war  itself.  They  do  not  care  very  much  how  he  does 
it,  and  if  at  times  he  seems  to  be  placing  the  country  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  ix)sition  criticism  is  swiftly  forthcoming.  The  time  is  draw¬ 
ing  near  when  the  two  great  parties  will  choose  their  nominees 
for  the  Presidency.  The  Eepublicans  will  meet  in  June,  and  no 
prophet  is  bold  enough  to  name  the  man  now  who  will  then  be 
chosen.  As  usual,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  indifferent  material, 
and  one  of  the  few  outstanding  figures  in  Eepublican  politics  is 
unlikely  to  be  chosen  for  one  reason  or  another.  In  July  the 
Democrats  will  nominate  Mr.  Wilson  for  a  second  term  and  then 
the  battle  will  be  on.  Curiously  enough,  the  greatest  issue  of 
all  will  be  the  jxjlicy  of  America  towards  the  countries  at  war  and 
towards  Mexico.  All  national  questions,  important  though  they 
may  be,  are  cast  into  the  shade  by  these  issues.  It  will  be  the 
first  time  since  before  the  Civil  War  that  foreign  policy  has  played 
a  serious  part  in  American  politics.  The  people  are  divided  upon 
new  lines  ;  party  affiliations  have  gone  by  the  board.  At  this  time 
it  w'ould  apt>ear  that  President  Wilson  will  be  considered  the  safest 
guide  for  the  nation  and  will  be  re-elected ;  but  much  water  can 
run  under  the  mill  between  now  and  next  November,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs  may  change  for  America  in  the  next  few 
months. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  so-called  “straw"  vote,”  and  while  these 
test  votes  are  interesting  they  are  not  especially  valuable.  A 
prominent  and  seriously  inclined  w"eekly  paper  in  America  has 
taken  a  poll  of  its  readers  and  either  side  can  draw  comfort  from 
the  results.  Many  who  voted  with  one  party  four  years  ago  will 
vote  with  the  other  this  year.  The  candidate  securing  the  largest 
vote  was  Mr.  Wilson,  but  he  did  not  get  as  many  votes  as  were 
cast  by  this  same  lot  of  voters  for  him  at  the  last  election.  On 
the  other  hand,  over  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
said  that  they  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  who  to  vote  for. 
In  brief,  the  nation  is  w'atching  and  waiting  to  see  how  the 
affairs  of  the  world  will  go  in  the  next  few  months  and  they  will 
judge  the  man  in  power  by  his  performance,  and  the  man  who 
aspires  to  pow’er  by  his  utterances  upon  the  question  the  answer 
to  which  now  obsesses  the  mind  of  the  whole  world  and  which 
can  only  be  found  in  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  in  progress  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

The  American  nation  is  not  neutral.  It  is  not  the  character 
of  the  people  to  remain  neutral  over  a  living  controversy.  Some 
are  pro-German,  a  very  large  percentage  are  pro-Ally.  The 
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Government  represents  them  all  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  hold  the 
scale  as  near  to  the  balance  as  possible.  Personally,  President 
Wilson  must  be  pro- Ally.  He  could  not  be  otherwise ;  but  in  his 
capacity  as  President  of  the  United  States  he  is  neutral.  To  main¬ 
tain  this  neutrality  of  action  to  a  mind  of  strong  conviction  must 
have  been  a  task  to  which  only  a  strong  man  is  equal.  He  has 
been  supported,  not  only  in  his  neutrality  and  his  desire  to  keep 
America  out  of  the  war,  but  in  his  patience  with  Germany,  by 
a  vision  of  the  part  he  hopes  to  play  as  a  willing  interm.ediary 
to  help  bring  peace.  He  will  sacrifice  much  and  has  done  so  to 
remain  in  a  position  which  makes  this  possible.  There  is  only 
one  other  way  in  which  America  can  help  to  end  the  war  other 
than  to  continue  the  assistance  already  being  given  to  the  Allies, 
and  that  is  by  openly  and  avowedly  joining  hands.  This  is  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  second  choice,  however,  and  he  clings  to  neutrality 
for  America  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  best  for  all  in  the  end. 

James  D.4venport  Whf.lpley. 
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What  may  truthfully  be  described  as  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war 
is  still  being  fought  out  round  Verdun.  Beginning  on  February 
21st,  it  has  now  lasted  for  nearly  two  months,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  Beaten  first  on  one  side  of  the  Meuse  and  then  on  the  other, 
the  Germans  have  again  and  again  returned  to  the  attack  with 
a  persistent  determination,  which  they  have  never  before  shown 
when  baffled  in  their  immediate  object,  and  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  high  value  they  set  on  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purpose  to  capture  the  great  French  fortress  which  bars 
their  way  to  Paris. 

The  sketch  drawn  to  illustrate  this  article  covers  the  whole  ground 
over  which  fighting  has  taken  place  during  the  past  month,  from 
Vaux  on  the  east  of  the  Meuse  to  Avocourt  on  the  west.  Allowing 
for  enclaves,  the  fighting  front  is  less  than  25  miles  in  length, 
and  along  this  front  the  Germans  have  concentrated,  at  the  moment 
of  wnriting,  24i  divisions,  16  of  which  are  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  and  8A  on  the  left.^  The  following  is  the  approximate 
order  of  battle  from  left  to  right,  as  modified  by  the  redistribution 
of  units  which  has  taken  place  since  last  month  — 


Left  wing  on  the  Woevre  plain. 
(4  Divisions.) 


Central  .4rmy,  Cote  de  Talou  to  Vaux. 
(12  Divnsions.) 


Plight  wing,  west  of  the  Meuse. 
(8i  Divisions.) 


r  Bavarian  Erzatz  Division, 
j  XVth  Corps  (2  Divisions). 

I A  Division  from  the  Russian  front. 
Vth  Reserve  Corps  (2  Divisions). 
Vllth  Reserve  Corps  (3  Divisions). 
121st,  58th,  113th  Divisions. 

XVIIIth  Corps,  temporarily  withdrawn 
to  refit. 

Illrd  Corps,  temporarily  withdrawn  to 
refit. 

(Xth  Reserve  Corps  (2  Divisions). 

Vlth  Reserve  Corps  (2  Divisions). 
192nd  Brigade. 

1 11th  Bavarian  Division. 

I  2nd  Landwehr  Division. 

VXVIth  Corps  (2  Divisions). 


Twenty-four  and  a  half  divisions,  with  their  attendant  artillery, 
would  give  an  approximate  yield  of  half  a  million  of  men  distributed 
over  a  front  of  25  miles,  or  about  20,000  men  to  the  mile.  So  large  a 
concentration  on  so  narrow  a  front  is  unprecedented  in  war,  and 

(1)  These  data  are  those  furnished  to  the  Military  Correspondent  of  the  Timts 
by  the  French  General  Staff. 

(2)  This  order  of  battle  takes  no  account  of  the  German  troops  which  are 
facing  the  Meuse  between  Haudomont  and  St.  Mihiel,  and  which  comprise  the 
Illrd  Bavarian  Corps,  the  33rd  Reserve  Division,  and  the  5th  Landwehr 
Division — six  Divisions  in  all. 
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accounts  for  the  interminable  relays  of  men  which  are  sent,  one  after  f 
the  other,  in  what  the  Paris  communiques  describe  as  “  never-endinc^ 
waves  ”  against  the  French  positions.  °  ft 

Fighting  both  by  day  and  night  has  been  nearly  continuous  i 
throughout  the  month,  the  enemy’s  principal  efforts  being  directed 
on  the  west  of  the  Meuse  against  Hills  295  (Mort  Homme)  and  304  I 
which  stand  out  like  a  pair  of  twins,  dominating  all  the  approaches 
to  Verdun  from  the  west,  and  preventing  the  Germans  getting  their 
batteries  into  position  on  the  Cote  de  I’Oie  in  order  to  enfilade  the  ^ 

French  entrenchments  on  the  right  bank.  Given  possession  of  these  j 

two  hills,  and  the  Cote  de  Poivre,  the  central  pivot  of  the  Verdun  4 

defences,  will  at  once  come  under  fire  from  the  Cote  de  I’Oie,  which  '1 
is  at  present  neutralised  by  the  domination  of  the  Mort  Homme 
batteries.  The  Germans  are  firmly  established  in  the  Corbeaux 
Wood,  but  when  they  try  to  debouch  they  are  met  by  “curtains" 
of  artillery  fire,  which  speedily  send  them  back  to  cover.  The  fate 
of  Verdun  depends  upon  the  possession  of  Hills  304  and  295. 

The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  operations  which  have  taken  'i 
place  round  Verdun  since  March  19th,  when  this  record  was  broken 
off.  On  that  day  the  French  front  was  approximately  as  shown  * 
by  the  dotted  line  on  the  sketch,  two  salients  jutting  out  into  the  ■ 
German  lines  at  Bethincourt  and  Malancourt.  The  first  task  which  |j 
the  German  commander  set  himself  to  perfonn  was  to  straighten  i 

out  these  two  salients  so  as  to  enable  him  to  use  the  villages  of 

Bethincourt  and  Malancourt  as  offensive  points  d’appui  for  attack-  J 
ing  Hills  295  and  304.  The  Malancourt  salient  was  first  attacked.  j 
On  March  20th  the  French  positions  north  of  the  Avocourt — Malan-  i[ 
court  road  were  assaulted  all  along  the  line  occupied,  and  during  ij 
the  night  German  infantry  detachments  succeeded  in  fighting  their  ] 
way  into  the  south-eastern  part  of  Avocourt  Wood,  but  failed  to  j 
debouch  from  cover  when  they  came  under  fire  from  Hills  287  and  ; 
304.  On  the  next  day  Hill  304  was  submitted  to  a  violent  bombard-  i 
ment  with  the  hope  of  silencing  the  French  guns,  but  the  bombard-  | 
ment  failed  in  its  object,  for  when  the  Gemians  tried  to  debouch 

from  Avocourt  Wood  on  the  22nd  they  were  unable  to  reach  even  ’ 

the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  only  succeeded,  during  the  night,  j 
in  occupying  a  small  knoll  on  the  south-west  of  Malancourt.  Then 
there  was  a  period  of  comparative  calm,  which  was  only  broken  by 
the  continuous  bombardment,  and  which  lasted  till  March  28th,  on 
which  day  the  German  commander  attacked  the  Haucourt — Malan¬ 
court  front  from  the  west,  but  was  beaten  off.  Returning  to  the 
attack  on  the  29th,  and  employing  large  masses  of  men,  the  Germans 
succeeded  in  setting  foot  in  an  advanced  work  north  of  Malancourt, 
and  subsequently  in  capturing  two  houses  in  the  village.  The 
German  gain  was,  however,  neutralised  by  a  French  success  in 
Avocourt  Wood,  when  our  Allies,  taking  the  offensive,  recaptured 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  wood,  and  stormed  the  Avocourt 
redoubt,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  the  Germans.  Fully 
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alive  to  the  tactical  value  of  this  wood,  which  flanks  the  direct  f 

approach  to  Hill  304,  the  German  commander  endeavoured  to  recover  P 

possession  of  it  by  a  series  of  violent  counter-attacks,  which  were  I 

continued  during  the  night,  but  without  succes.  “All  the  German  I 

assaults  were  repulsed  by  our  curtain  and  machine-gun  fire,  and  by  ! 
the  fire  of  our  infantry,  which  caused  great  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  1 
the  enemy,  especially  in  front  of  the  Avocourt  redoubt,  where  the 
Germans  left  heaps  of  corpses.”  ^  On  the  30th  there  was  a  lull  in  ^ 

the  fighting  throughout  the  day,  but  during  the  night  the  Germans  ^ 

launched  a  series  of  mass  attacks  against  Malancourt  from  three  I 

sides,  when,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  which  lasted  till  morning  ^ 

and  cost  the  enemy  “heavy  sacrifices,”  the  French  evacuated  the  I 

village,  and  fell  back  on  the  heights  overlooking  it  on  the  south.  I 
The  village  was  gained  by  the  Germans,  but  at  a  cost  which  para- 
lysed  the  German  offensive  for  some  days  to  come.  Y 

On  Friday,  March  31st,  the  battle  was  renewed,  not  against  » 
Hill  304,  but  in  other  sectors  of  the  front.  Towards  six  in  the  ^ 
evening,  after  a  violent  bombardment  of  Mort  Homme,  the  Germans  ^ 
made  another  attempt  to  reach  this  hill,  which  has  so  often  defied  | 

their  efforts  to  capture  it.  Two  strong  infantry  attacks  were  made  ' 

without  any  results.  During  the  first  attack  the  Germans  set  foot,  ^ 
for  a  brief  space  of  time,  in  the  French  advanced  trenches,  but  a 
counter-attack  drove  them  back  to  their  lines,  and  the  second  assault 
broke  down  from  the  start.  While  this  battle  was  in  progress  west 
of  the  Meuse,  the  Germans  began  a  new  and  simultaneous  offensive 
on  the  east  of  the  river,  directed  against  the  French  positions  between 
Fort  Douaumont  and  Vaux  village,  with  the  object  of  getting  a  j 
footing  in  the  Bois  de  la  Caillette  and  pushing  a  salient  into  the  « 

French  lines  at  this  point  so  as  to  threaten  our  Allies’  position  on  i 


both  the  Douaumont  and  Vaux  plateaux.  After  what  the  Paris 
communique  of  April  1st  described  as  an  “extremely  violent  bom¬ 
bardment,”  when  the  night  was  well  advanced  the  Germans  launched 
two  successive  attacks  in  large  numbers  organised  in  phalanx  forma¬ 
tion,  the  first  of  which  was  turned  back  by  the  French  fire  before 
it  reached  our  Allies’  trenches.  The  second  column,  following  close 
on  the  first,  was  more  successful,  for  after  a  keen  struggle  the 
Germans  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  in  the  western  part  of  the 
village  of  Vaux,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  in  French  pos¬ 
session.  Next  day  the  battle  was  continued  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  to  advance  up  the  ravine  between  Fort  Douau¬ 
mont  and  Vaux,  but  this  came  to  nothing.  On  Sunday,  April  2nd, 
the  struggle  was  renewed  with  increased  intensity,  and  at  one  time 
the  situation  became  critical,  for  the  Germans  succeeded  in  pushing 
their  way  into  the  Bois  de  la  Caillette  and  threatening  the  rear  of 
the  French  positions  immediately  south  of  Fort  Douaumont. 
Always  sparing  of  his  men  except  in  case  of  necessity,  when  he 
heard"  of  the  danger  General  Petain  ordered  General  Balfourier,  who 

(1)  Paris  official  communique,  12  noon,  March  30th. 
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by  his  brilliant  counter-stroke  saved  the  situation  on  February  26th, 
to  take  the  offensive  and  recapture  the  wood.  The  operation  was 
successfully  carried  out,  and  by  nightfall  on  Monday,  April  3rd, 
the  French  had  not  only  cleared  the  wood  of  the  Germans,  but  had 
reoccupied  the  western  part  of  the  village  of  Vaux.  Refusing  to 
accept  defeat,  the  German  commander  collected  his  troops  for  a 
final  struggle,  and  at  3  p.m.  on  the  4th  delivered  a  strong  attack 
on  the  French  lines  300  metres  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Douau- 
mont.  The  attack  was  a  complete  failure.  “The  successive  waves 
of  assault,  which  were  followed  by  small  attacking  columns,  were 
mown  dow'n  by  our  curtain  fire,  and  had  to  retreat  in  disorder 
towards  the  Bois  du  Chauffour,  on  which  our  artillery  concentrated 
its  fire,  indicting  considerable  losses  on  the  enemy.”  ^ 

This  defeat  brought  to  an  end  the  German  offensive  against  the 
Douaumont — Vaux  position.  After  four  days  of  continuous  fighting, 
in  which  many  thousands  of  lives  were  sacrificed,  the  position  of  the 
opposing  forces  remained  unaltered.  The  German  losses  must  have 
been  enormous.  “Officers  who  have  arrived  from  Verdun,”  wrote 
the  military  critic  of  the  Matin  newspaper,  “unanimously  agree  that 
last  Friday’s  attack  on  the  slopes  of  Fort  Vaux  was  a  veritable  record 
in  the  way  of  casualties.  The  Germans  were  literally  mow'n  down 
by  the  French  fire.  Entire  ranks  fell,  and  avalanches  of  dead  and 
dying  rolled  down  the  slopes,  and  lay  in  big  grey  heaps  at  the 
bottom.  When  the  foimation  of  the  ground  checked  them,  the 
attackers  climbed  over  the  bodies  of  their  dead  comrades  till  they 
were  tired,  and  the  assault  stopped  before  the  horror  of  these  moun¬ 
tains  of  corpses.” 

On  April  11th  the  Germans  made  one  more  attempt  to  break 
through  the  French  line  in  this  locality,  but  it  had  no  better  success 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  the  position  has  now  relapsed  into  one 
of  stalemate,  both  sides  being  entrenched,  and  neither  able  for  the 
present  to  obtain  any  advantage  ever  the  other. 

Baffled  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse,  the  Germans  once  more 
transferred  their  activities  to  the  west  of  the  river,  and  on  the  night 
of  April  5th  directed  two  separate  attacks,  one  against  the  village 
of  Bethincourt,  on  the  road  to  Mort  Homme,  and  a  second  against 
Haucourt,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Hill  287.  The  attack  on  Bethin¬ 
court  broke  down,  but  after  “repeated  reverses  and  bloody  sacrifices  ” 
the  German  infantry  succeeded  in  fighting  their  way  into  Haucourt, 
though  the  possession  of  the  village  was  not  worth  the  cost  of  its 
capture;  for  when  the  enemy’s  columns  attempted  to  storm  Hill  287 
on  the  7th  the  attack  completely  collapsed,  the  Geimans  not  being 
able  to  advance  beyond  the  foot  of  the  slopes,  which  remained  in 
French  possession.  Finding  the  Bethincourt  salient  untenable  except 
at  a  useless  sacrifice  of  life,  the  French  evacuated  the  village  on  the 
night  of  April  8th,  and  established  a  new  and  continuous  line  of 
defence  extending  from  the  Avocourt  wood  along  the  foot  of  the 


(1)  Paris  rnmmuniqu^.,  11  p.m.,  April  4th. 
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slopes  west  of  Hill  304  to  a  point  north-east  of  Haucourt,  where  the  I 

line  turns  east  across  the  Cote  de  I’Oie  to  Cumieres,  leaving  Hill  295  /i 

(Mort  Homme)  on  the  south.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  this  * 

retirement  has  been  to  create  a  new  salient  round  Hill  304,  which  I 

occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  centre  of  the  French  enclave.  ' 
On  April  9th  a  general  action  took  place  along  the  whole  of  this  1 
new  line  from  Avocourt  to  Cumieres.  The  German  attack  every-  ^ 
where  broke  down,  and  at  night  General  Petain  w^as  able  to  announce  ' 

that  he  had  inflicted  a  “  sanguinary  defeat  ”  on  the  enemy.  At  the  > 

end  of  the  day  the  German  infantry  gained  a  footing  in  some  of  f 

the  French  advanced  trenches  on  the  slopes  of  IMort  Homme,  but  j 

this  slight  gain  had  no  effect  on  the  general  situation.  The  attack  f 
was  renewed  on  the  10th  and  11th,  but  without  any  appreciable  | 

result  for  the  Germans,  the  French  line  of  defence  remaining  intact  \ 

as  approximately  indicated  on  the  sketch  drawn  for  this  article. 
Since  April  11th  there  has  been  no  infantry  fighting  of  any  account, 
the  battlp  on  both  sides  being  confined  to  a  continuous  artillery 
bombardment,  and,  judging  from  the  recent  communiques  issued  in 
Paris  and  Berlin,  the  situation  on  the  west,  as  on  the  east,  of  the 
Meuse  has  settled  down  to  one  of  trench  warfare.  ' 

In  w’ar,  predictions  are  more  often  than  not  falsified  by  sub- 
sequent  events,  but  in  the  case  of  the  struggle  for  Verdun  the  prophet 
has  the  recorded  results  of  a  two  months’  battle  to  guide  his  judg-  i 
ment.  Unless  some  unlikely  complication  arises,  it  is  within  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  Germans  are  now  pinned  to  their  positions  out¬ 
side  Verdun  without  any  pi’ospect  of  reaching  their  goal.  The  fate 
of  the  fortress  was  really  decided  on  February  26th,  Avhen  General  j 
Balfourier  delivered  that  memorable  counter-stroke  which  broke  the  j 


strength  of  the  German  attack.  From  that  day  till  now  the  power  < 

of  the  enemy’s  offensive  has  been  steadily  diminishing,  while  that  | 

of  the  French  defensive  has  been  increasing.  For  the  Germans  | 

everything  depended  on  the  continuity  of  their  first  rush,  and  w'hen  j 

that  was  checked  at  Douaumont  the  game  was  up.  On  the  lowest 
calculation,  German  casualties  up  to  April  1st  amounted  to  200,000  I 

killed  and  wounded  men,  and,  except  at  Douaumont,  which  was  ? 

reached  before  the  French  had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  the  ‘ 

enemy  has  not  secured  a  footing  on  any  one  of  the  French  positions 
which  constitute  the  first  line  of  the  Verdun  defences.  The  German 
defeat  is  incontestable. 

The  situation  on  the  Tigris,  as  these  words  are  being  written  on 
.\pril  15th,  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  might  be.  Our  troops,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  at  Kut,  do  not  number  more 
than  three,  or  at  most  four.  Divisions,  and  they  are  fighting  some 
250  to  300  miles  from  the  sea  base,  with  only  w'ater  transport  avail¬ 
able  for  bringing  up  supplies.  The  Tigris,  as  always  happens  at  this 
time  of  year,  has  overflowed,  and  the  inundations  are  spreading  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  impeding  operations  and  increasing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  communication.  The  Turks  are  better  off,  being  within 
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I  easy  distance  of  Baghdad,  which  has  been  turned  into  a  large  supply 
4  depot,  and  is  being  constantly  replenished  from  Constantinople.  It 
1  is  believed  that  they  have  at  least  six  Divisions  in  position  on  the 
Tigris,  our  troops  being  outnumbered  by  two  to  one.  The  Turks, 
moreover,  are  standing  on  the  defensive,  while  the  British  troops  are 
necessarily  attacking  in  order  to  raise  the  siege  of  Kut. 

Last  month’s  record  of  the  war  was  broken  off  soon  after  the  news 
arrived  of  General  Aylmer’s  defeat  cn  March  8th,  w’hen  he  attempted 
I  to  turn  the  right  of  the  Turkish  position  at  Es  Sinn.  'The  movement 

f  was  a  bold  one,  and  deserved  a  better  fate,  for  it  took  the  Turks  by 

(  surprise,  the  three  attacking  columns  all  reaching  their  destination 

j  opposite  the  Dujailah  redoubt  (see  sketch)  at  5  a.m.  Unfortunately, 

I  for  whatever  reason,  during  the  series  of  attacks  w'hich  were  made 

I  throughout  the  day,  our  troops  failed  to  get  home,  and  were  com¬ 


pelled  next  day  for  want  of  water  to  return  to  their  camp  at  Orah 
after  getting  to  within  eight  miles  of  Kut  and  seeing  the  flash  of 
General  Townshend’s  guns.  Mr.  Edmund  Candler,  w'ho  appears  to 
have  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Es  Sinn,  has  sent  home  a  short 
account  of  the  operation,  but  he  throws  no  light  on  the  causes  of 
the  defeat  which  led  to  the  supersession  of  General  Aylmer  by  Sir 
George  Gorringe. 

On  taking  over  the  command  of  the  Tigris  Army  Corps,  General 
Gorringe  had  at  his  disposal  two  Divisions,  the  3rd  and  13th,  the 
fomier,  commanded  by  IMajor-General  Keary,  operating  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  latter  on  the  left  bank.  The  name  of 
the  13th  Division  Commander  has  not  been  mentioned  in  any  official 
com?n unique,^  but  General  Gorringe  was  himself  present  with  this 

(1)  During  the  Dardanelles  campaign  the  13th  Division  was  commanded  by 
Major-General  F.  C.  Shaw,  C.B.,  who  was  promoted  for  distinguished  service 
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Division  during  the  fighting  on  the  left  bank.  At  5  a.m.  on  April  5th 
General  Gorringe  began  his  operations  for  the  relief  of  Kut  by 
attacking  the  Turkish  advanced  positions  at  Umm-el-Henna.  The 
attack  was  successful,  and  by  7  a.m.  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  five 
lines  of  entrenchments  were  in  his  hands.  Simultaneously  with  this 
attack  General  Keary  advanced  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river  with 
the  3rd  Division,  and  stonned  the  Turkish  trenches  opposite  the  ’ 

FelahiA  position.  He  subsequently  beat  off  a  counter-attack  which  ^ 

was  launched  against  him  in  the  afternoon.  Felahieh  then  came  ' 

under  enfilade  fire  from  General  Keary ’s  guns,  and  General  Gorringe,  ( 

continuing  his  advance  north  of  the  river,  had  no  difficulty  in  storming  i 

the  Turkish  position,  which  was  in  his  hands  by  8  p.m.  i 

This  was  a  successful  day’s  work,  but  the  defeated  Turks  fell  back  I 

on  the  Sanna-i-Yat  defences,  some  six  miles  up-stream  from  Umm-el-  j 

Henna,  and  were  reinforced  from  reserves  at  Es  Sinn.  These  ^ 

defences  constitute  a  strong  defensive  position  extending  for  two  J 

miles  on  either  side  of  the  Tigris,  the  right  resting  on  the  belt  of  i 

marshy  ground  which  runs  parallel  to  the  river  for  more  than  twelve 
miles  from  near  Orah  to  Es  Sinn,  and  the  left  on  the  Suwekie  Marsh, 
which  at  this  time  of  year  is  an  impassable  lake.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  April  15th,  this  four-mile  front  has  been  contracted  owing 
to  the  overflow  from  the  Tigris,  the  inundations  having  added  to  the 
defensive  power  of  the  position  by  reducing  the  assailable  area,  and 
enabling  the  Turks  to  concentrate  their  men  and  guns  on  a  narrow 
front.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  when  General  Gorringe  attacked 
the  position  under  these  conditions  on  April  9th  he  failed  to  carry  it. 
Since  his  failure  the  floods  have  increased,  and  on  the  12th  a  hurri-  j 
cane,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  swept  over  the  district.  On 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  continuing  to  press  his  attack.  General  ' 
Gorringe  forced  back  the  enemy  on  the  right  bank  for  a  distance 
Varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  miles,  the  troops  having  to 
cross  an  inundated  belt  of  land  from  500  to  1,200  yards  wide,  inter¬ 
sected  by  deep  irrigation  gullies,  which  impeded  their  movements. 

On  the  same  day  some  of  the  enemy’s  trenches  on  the  left  bank  at 
Sunna-i-Yat  were  inundated,  the  Turks  having  to  take  up  new  posi¬ 
tions,  and  being  heavily  punished  by  the  British  fire  on  their  waj  ' 
back. 

The  position  on  April  15th  is  this :  General  Townshend,  with  the 
remnants  of  the  6th  Division,  wdiich  has  lost  between  6,000  and 
7,000  men  at  and  since  the  battle  of  Ctesiphon  has  been  shut  up  in 
Kut  for  130  days,  and  has  little  chance  of  breaking  his  way  through 
the  investing  lines  unless  help  comes  from  outside.  This  will  have 
to  come  speedily,  as  his  supplies  are  nearly  exhausted.  His  way 
out  of  the  Tigris  loop,  in  which  he  is  imprisoned,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  sketch  drawn  for  this  article,  is  blocked  by  the  river  on  the 

in  the  field  in  December,  1914,  and  was  highly  commended  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
for  his  services  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  but  this  General  has  since  been 
appointed  Director  of  Home  Defence  in  England. 
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east,  south,  and  west,^  and  by  the  Turkish  fortifications  on  the 
north.  These  fortifications  consist  of  a  line  of  nine  redoubts  con¬ 
nected  together  by  communication  trenches,  with  a  second  line  of 
works  still  under  construction  behind  the  first  line.  The  chances  of 
relief  reaching  General  Townshend  are  not  so  good  as  they  were  a 
month  ago,  owing  partly  to  the  tactical  complications  consequent  on 
the  floods,  and  partly  also  to  the  Turks  having  gained  time  to 
organise  the  defence.  Supposing  the  Sunna-i-Yat  position  to  be 
either  flooded  out  or  captured,  there  remains  the  Es  Sinn  position 
to  be  forced,  and,  after  General  Aylmer’s  experiences  on  March  8th, 
it  is  clear  that  this  will  be  no  easy  task.  Strong  as  this  line  oi 
defence  was  when  General  Townshend  forced  it  on  his  way  to 
Ctesiphon,  it  has  been  enormously  strengthened  during  the  past  four 
months,  and  now  opposes  a  formidable  sixteen-mile  barrier  to  the 
advance  of  the  relieving  army,  the  right  flank  resting  on  the  Shatt- 
el-Hai,  which  is  now  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  left  on  the  Suwada 
Marsli.  There  is  a  chance  that  the  overflow  of  the  Tigris  may  alter 
the  situation  in  our  favour  by  flooding  the  enemy’s  trenches  and 
forcing  the  Turks  out  into  the  open,  where  our  men  can  get  at  them; 
but  this  is  mere  surmise.  All  we  can  do  is  to  wait  on  events,  hoping 
that  our  brave  troops  may  have  better  luck  in  the  future  than  has 
fallen  to  them  in  the  past. 

Two  notable  events  have  to  be  recorded  during  the  past  month 
on  the  British  front,  the  extension  of  the  front  occupied,  and  the 
capture  of  two  lines  of  trenches  in  the  German  salient  at  St.  Eloi. 
The  first  of  these  events  took  place  early  in  March,  when  a  British 
relieved  a  French  corps  in  occupation  of  that  part  of  the  Allies’ 
front  which  lies  between  Loos  and  Arras.  The  British  line  now 
extends  in  unbroken  continuity  for  some  eighty  miles  or  more,  from 
Pilken,  opposite  Boesinghe,  on  the  Yser  Canal,  down  to  the  Somme, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Albert,  No  formal  announcement  of  this  exten¬ 
sion  was  made  in  either  the  British  or  French  communiques,  but  in 
his  despatch  of  March  23rd  Sir  Douglas  Haig  incidentally  mentioned 
the  activity  of  the  British  artillery  in  the  region  of  Souchez,  and  it 
has  since  been  ascertained  that  British  have  replaced  French  troops 
as  indicated  above,  thus  setting  free  a  French  corps  to  reinforce  the 
army  fighting  round  Verdun. 

The  capture  of  the  German  trenches  in  the  St.  Eloi  salient  took 
place  on  March  27th,  when,  after  the  explosion  of  a  mine  which 
destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  first  line  trench,  two  battalions  of 
the  Northumberland  Fusiliers  and  Royal  Fusiliers  rushed  the  shat¬ 
tered  trench  and  made  prisoners  of  the  defenders.  So  impetuous  was 
the  attack,  and  so  determined  were  the  Fusiliers  to  win  through, 
that,  after  breaking  into  the  first  trench  along  a  front  of  some 
600  yards,  they  also  rushed  the  second  line  trench,  driving  the 

(1)  It  is  known  that  General  Townshend  at  one  time  had  possession  of  the 
liquorice  factory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  on  the  western  side  of  the  loop. 
But  whether  he  still  holds  the  position  (April  15th)  is  uncertain. 
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defenders  back  to  the  supporting  trenches,  which  were  a  thousand 
j-ards  in  rear. 

“Before  the  big  scatter  of  earth  had  come  down,”  wrote  the  war  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  “our  men  were  away.  In  spite  of  their  heavy  packs 
they  went  onward  over  their  parapets  with  a  rush  like  a  football  team  in  a 
straight  line  down  to  the  goal.  Two  battalions  of  men  got  away  so  quickly 
that  they  were  out  of  their  own  trenches  before  the  enemy’s  machine-guns  had 
opened  fire  on  our  parapet.  Only  a  minute  or  so  after  the  last  rumbling  of  the 
mine  explosions  there  was  a  steady  swish  of  bullets  from  German  machines 
on  each  side  of  the  salient,  which  was  a  wreckage  of  earth  and  human  dibrh  but 
they  w’ere  too  late.  The  Fusiliers  were  well  forward  beyond  their  line  and 
were  already  flinging  themselves  upon  the  barbed  wire  in  the  enemy's  position 
They  did  not  stop  to  cut  the  wire.  It  would  have  meant  death  to  be  held  up 
for  that  long  work.  The  leading  men  stormed  through  it,  and  over  it.  tearing 
their  clothes  and  their  hands,  and  getting  over  eacli  others’  shoulders,  flinging 
themselves  into  the  trench  in  one  great  jumbled  mass  of  human  energy.” 

This  was  only  an  outpost  affair,  in  which  not  more  than  two 
battalions  were  engaged,  but  the  success  achieved  shows  what 
possibilities  there  are  in  front  of  our  troops  when  the  next  offensive 
on  a  large  scale  is  attempted  with  a  strategical  object  in  view.  Such 
attempts  were  made  at  Neuve  Chapelle  and  Loos,  and  failed  for 
well-ascertained  causes  which  are  known  to  be  preventable.  The 
inability  of  the  Germans  to  break  through  the  French  lines  at  Verdun 
must  not  be  accepted  as  prohibitive  of  other  attempts  made  under 
different  tactical  conditions,  and  in  localities  where  the  topographical 
circumstances  are  more  favourable  for  the  attacking  side.  The 
Germans  could  not  have  chosen  a  less  vulnerable  point  than  Verdun 
for  the  supreme  effort,  which  they  have  been  putting  forth  for  the 
past  two  months  without  achieving  any  substantial  results.  Their 
tactical  methods,  moreover,  give  no  promise  of  future  success. 
Hacking  tactics  in  massed  fomiations  are  ill-suited  for  the  attack  of 
a  position  defended  by  present-day  quick-firing  guns.  The 
“  curtain  ”  i  of  artillery  fire  is  too  positively  death-dealing  to  give 
the  phalanx  any  chance  of  life  when  there  is  a  clear  field  of  fire,  as 
is  the  case  at  Mort  Homme.  The  success  of  the  phalanx  depends 
upon  the  weight  of  its  shock,  but  when  its  progress  has  been  arrested 
before  it  can  deliver  its  blow  it  ceases  to  be  useful  for  the  puiposes 
of  the  tactical  offensive. 

The  British  method  of  infantry  attack,  as  developed  since  the 
South  African  War,  is  as  elastic  as  the  German  is  rigid.  Success 
depends  not  on  the  cohesion  of  the  mass,  but  on  the  initiative  of  the 
individual.  At  St.  Eloi  the  Fusiliers  did  not  wait  to  be  driven;  they 
went  of  their  own  accord,  at  their  own  pace,  in  their  own  way,  just 
as  football  players  make  for  their  own  goal.  When  once  the  attack  is 
launched,  our  men  are  trained  to  act  for  themselves  instead  of 

(1)  It  should  be  explained  what  is  meant  by  “curtain”  fire  in  its  application 
to  artillery  fighting.  The  range  is  first  obtained  with  trial  shots,  and  after 
verification  by  the  battery  observers,  salvoes  of  shrapnel  shell  are  fired  at  the  rate 
of  some  12  to  15  a  minute,  the  effect  being  to  draw  a  practically  impenetrable 
curtain  of  shrapnel  bullets  across  the  ground  over  which  the  attacking  colnmn 
is  advancing. 
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waiting  for  orders.  Victory  comes  from  below  rather  than  from 
above.  When  organisation  and  training  have  done  their  work,  the 
soldier  is  free  to  do  his.  The  struggle  is  now’  one  betw’een  German 
collectivism  and  British  individualism.  Mass  formations  have  no 
place  in  the  British  system  of  attack.  Numbers  are  as  necessary 
as  ever,  but  numbers  alone  w'ill  not  ensure  success  when  organisation 
is  faulty  and  training  imperfect. 

A  sudden  and  unexpected  Russian  offensive,  which  gave  the 
Germans  a  good  deal  of  concern,  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  w’eek  in  March  on  that  part  of  the  Eastern  frontier  w’hich 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  General  Kuropatkin,  who  recently 
relieved  General  Ruszky  in  command  of  the  northern  group  of  the 
Kussian  annies.  The  movement — which  began  on  March  21st,  when 
the  Russians  crossed  the  Dwina  in  great  force  near  Jacobstadt — 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  during  the  last  few’  days  of  the  month,  when 
the  thaw  setting  in  flooded  the  country  and  put  a  stop  to  all  move¬ 
ments  of  troops.  General  Kuropatkin  must  have  foreseen  the  thaw, 
and  in  taking  the  offensive  probably  had  no  other  intention  than  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  German  defences  and  ascertain  where  weak 
points  w'ere  to  be  found.  He  set  his  troops  in  motioji  not  only  in 
the  Jacobstadt  region,  but  also  in  the  lake  district  south  of  D\vinsk, 
between  Lakes  Drisviata  and  Narotch,  w’here  severe  fighting,  lasting 
over  a  week,  took  place,  which  ended  advantageously  for  the 
Russians,  but  without  leading  to  any  material  change  in  the  strate¬ 
gical  position.  In  the  course  of  th.e  fighting,  which  took  the  form 
of  a  series  of  reconnaissances  in  force,  the  Russian  commander 
ascertained  that  the  German  defences  w’ere  all  of  the  same  type, 
consisting  of  a  triple  line  of  trenches  provided  with  steel  bomb¬ 
proof  shelters,  and  armed  with  abundance  of  machine-guns  pro¬ 
tected  by  w’ire  entanglements  of  great  depth.  On  their  side  the 
Germans  discovered  that  the  Russian  armies  had  recuperated  their 
strength  during  the  winter  halt,  and  are  now  w’ell  equipped  with 
guns  and  munitions. 

Oil  April  4th  General  Ivanoff,  the  conqueror  of  Galicia  before  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Germans,  and  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
southern  group  of  Russian  armies  for  twenty  months,  resigned  his 
command  on  the  grounds  of  ill-health,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
General  Bmssiloff,  the  Commander  of  the  8th  Army.  Before  retiring 
from  the  field  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  the  capture  of 
the  bridgehead  at  Mikhaltche,  three  miles  up  the  Dniester  from 
Uscieczko.  The  Austrians  set  great  value  on  this  bridgehead,  and 
defended  it  with  unusual  tenacity,  only  abandoning  the  position 
when  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers.  The  defenders  cut  their 
way  through  Uscieczko  to  Zaleszczyki,  which  is  still  in  Austrian 
possession,  but  from  some  miles  below  Uscieczko  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Strypa  both  banks  of  the  Dniester  are  now  in  Russian  hands. 
General  Ivanoff ’s  retirement  from  active  command  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  Russian  Army,  but  the  Emperor  has  appointed  him  a  member 
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of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  in  that  capacity  his  services  will 
still  be  available  for  administrative  or  advisory  work. 

During  the  past  month  there  has  been  no  news  from  Persia  and 
little  from  Armenia.  We  know  that  the  Eussian  force  which  landed 
at  Atina,  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  on  March  4th,  and  whicli  has  been 
marching  on  Trebizond,  has  reached  the  Kara  Dere,  20  miles  from 
Trebizond,  and  is  now  entrenched  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river. 
This  force  is  presumably  waiting  for  the  aiTival  of  the  Russian 
column  which  was  sent  towards  Trebizond  after  the  fall  of  Erzerum 
and  has  not  been  heard  of  since  it  reached  the  Chorokh  Valiev. 
The  garrison  of  Trebizond  is  believed  to  have  been  reinforced  by 
troops  sent  by  sea  from  Constantinople,  and  convoyed  by  the  Breslau, 
which  recently  reappeared  in  the  Black  Sea.  According  to  reports 
from  Petrograd  the  place  is  now  held  by  three  Turkish  divisions, 
but  the  defences  of  the  town  are  not  believed  to  be  in  a  good  con- 
djtion  to  resist  attack. 

The  Eussian  army  which  has  been  moving  south  from  Lake  Van 
towards  the  Tigris  has  made  slow  progress  since  the  capture  of 
Bitlis  on  March  2nd.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Turks 
have  concentrated  a  considerable  force  along  the  line  Diarbekr— 
Nisibin — Mosul,  and  this  would  account  for  the  delay  in  the  Eussian 
advance.  Meanwhile,  nothing  definite  has  been  heard  of  General 
Baratoff,  commanding  the  Eussian  army  in  Persia,  since  his  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  town  of  Karind,  140  miles  from  Baghdad,  on  March 
12th.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  has  abandoned  his  movement 
on  Baghdad,  but  he  has  probably  discovered  the  presence  of  a 
Turkish  force  at  Khanikin,  and  is  awaiting  reinforcements  before 
continuing  his  advance.  It  is  clear  that  our  troops  on  the  Tigris 
must  rely  on  their  own  efforts  without  expecting  help  from  our 
Eussian  Allies. 

Although  the  effective  occupation  of  German  East  Africa  has  not 
been  fully  completed.  General  Smuts  has  defeated  the  armed  forces 
of  its  Government,  and  broken  the  back  of  the  resistance  to  his 
further  advance  into  the  territory. 

After  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Tanga  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  the 
British  troops  in  East  Africa  were  ordered  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
till  arrangements  could  be  made  for  an  offensive  campaign.  From 
time  to  time  the  Germans  threatened  to  raid  the  Uganda  railway, 
but  Major-General  M.  J.  Tighe,  C.B.,  who  was  sent  from  India  to 
command  the  troops,  had  sufficient  forces  at  his  disposal  to  protect 
the  line,  and  for  more  than  fifteen  months  the  position  was  one  of 
stalemate.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year  South  African  troops 
began  to  arrive  at  Mombasa,  and  by  the  middle  of  February  General 
Smuts,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  General  Smitli-Domen 
when  that  officer  was  invalided,  was  ready  to  take  the  offensive. 
.\ware  of  the  intended  invasion,  and  of  the  direction  from  which 
it  would  come  along  the  Voi-Taveta  railway,  the  German  com¬ 
mander  had  concentrated  the  bulk  of  his  force,  the  strength  of 
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which  was  reported  to  be  about  30,000,  in  the  Kilimanjaro  district, 
and  had  selected  the  Kitovo  hills  as  the  place  w'here  he  intended 
to  make  his  stand,  The  position  taken  up  was  naturally  a  strong 
one  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  spurs,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  way  through  the  dense  woods  which  cover  the  hills. 

General  Smuts  opened  the  campaign  on  IMarch  7th,  when  he 
seized  the  passages  over  the  Lumi  river  and  sent  on  General  Van  de 
Venter  to  occupy  Taveta,  which  he  did  on  the  9th.  Moving  with 
great  rapidity  he  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  Kitovo  position  on  the 
11th,  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  lasting  till  midnight,  compelled 
the  German  troops  to  fall  back  on  Kahe,  whence  they  made  their 
way  to  fresh  positions  on  the  Eufu  river.  The  retirement  was 


hastened  by  the  appearance  of  Major-General  J.  M.  Stewart  with 
a  mounted  brigade,  which  had  made  its  w'ay  from  Longido  round  the 
north  side  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  and  reached  the  Moshi — Arusha 
road  on  the  morning  of  March  12th.  The  retirement  took  place  just 
in  time  to  save  the  force  from  being  surrounded.  After  this  victory 
General  Smuts  detached  a  brigade  under  General  Van  de  Venter 
to  secure  the  Arusha  district,  while  with  his  main  force  he  followed 
up  the  Germans,  who  were  retreating  to  the  south.  Moshi  was 
occupied  on  March  13th  and  Arusha  on  the  20th.  Continuing  his 
advance.  General  Van  de  Venter  surprised  and  surrounded  an 
enemy’s  force  of  some  500  men  at  Old  Lolkissale,  30  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Arusha,  and  took  the  whole  number  as  prisoners.  Mean- 
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while.  General  Smuts  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  Rufu  river 
the  21st,  and  drove  him  out  of  his  positions,  his  retreat  being  nea^^l 
intercepted  by  a  mounted  brigade,  which  had  made  a  forced  marj^ 
from  Moshi.  Both  at  Kitovo  and  on  the  Rufu  the  German  troops,  I 
chiefly  composed  of  natives,  were  well  commanded,  and  manage* 
to  extricate  themselves  from  difficult  positions  without  being  su  m 
rounded.  The  pursuit  is  still  being  continued.  m 

General  Smuts  is  maintaining  his  reputation  as  a  leader  in  ti  4 
field,  and  has  already  more  than  justified  his  selection  to  succeev 
General  Smith-Dorrien.  The  campaign  has  been  carefully  planned 
and  is  being  brilliantly  executed.  The  Germans  have  been  twice 
decisively  defeated,  and  are  now  in  full  retreat  with  no  avenue  of 
escape  open  to  them.  Wherever  they  go  they  will  meet  with 
enemies,  for  there  is  no  neutral  territory  in  which  they  can  take 
refuge.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  hunt  down  the  refugees 
and  then  occupy  Dar-es- Salaam  and  the  railway  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 
This  will  complete  the  effective  occupation  of  the  northern  and 
richest  part  of  the  territory,  and  deprive  Germany  of  her  last  foot¬ 
hold  in  Africa.  ^ 

The  outlook  is  improving.  We  have  put  our  armour  on.  With 
2^  millions  of  men  in  the  field  and  more  to  come,  our  belligerent 
power  will  soon  be  felt  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  We  are  on  the 
eve  of  big  events,  which  cannot  be  long  delayed.  The  goal  of  effort 
is  ever  before  us.  We  are  fighting  for  all  that  is  worth  living  for— 
freedom  to  exist  without  the  constant  menace  of  war  hanging  over 
our  heads.  The  German  Chancellor  asked  us  to  name  our  peace 
conditions,  and  the  Prime  Minister  has  done  so.  The  decisive 
defeat  of  the  German  army  is  the  first  and  only  condition  which 
matters,  because  when  that  has  been  accomplished  there  will  be 
nothing  left  to  fight  about,  and  peace  will  come  of  its  own  accord. 
The  task  before  us  is  hard,  but  not  beyond  our  pow'er. 
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